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CEILING АСС 


Grid accessories for new ceiling systems. 
Stepped or beveled edges complement ceiling detail. 
Four colors. For our brochure, call 1 800 233-3823 
and ask for Ceiling Accents. 


Ceiling designs copyrighted by Armstrong. 
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In Milpitas, California, on the 
outskirts of Silicon Valley, Mind- 


Fitness clients sit in a computer- 


controlled, video-enhanced cockpit. 


They’re learning how to reduce 
stress, improve productivity and 
motivation, and expand creativity. 
Medical psychologist Dr. James 
Hardt and his business partner 
Foster Gamble based their pioneer- 
ing brainwave-feedback training 
system on 16 years of research. 
"Among other things," says 
Gamble, “the research showed that 
the meditation teachers, going 
back thousands of years, were right. 
You need to be relaxed and sup- 
ported in an alert, upright posture 


to maximize conscious control 


For more information, call 1-800-333-9939 
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of your physical, mental, and 
emotional state.” 

One of the biggest challenges 
facing MindFitness interior designer 
Barry Brukoff was finding a chair 
comfortable enough for people to 
sit still in for up to five hours at 
a stretch. 

That's why MindFitness selected 
the Sensor' chair. Not because of 
the new fabrics and shell colors. Not 
because of the ten-year warranty, 
twice as long as anybody else's. But 
because their experience proved 
that you can sit comfortably in a 
Sensor chair — all day long. 

Think about how a chair that 
good might work in your office. 


The Office Environmen t Company” 


Handles Are A Risk... 


Eliminate Them With the 
Delany Sensor Faucet _ 


zi eget 


Vandalism, costly repairs, the unsanitary 
aspects of touching a handle, constantly dripping 

or running water,...these are just some of the risks 

faced with standard and mechanically self-closing faucet handles. 


The new Coyne & Delany Sensor Faucet? eliminates these risks. 


The Sensor Faucet operates without touch. When the user places his 
hands under the faucet, an infrared beam is reflected back to the receiver. A 
solenoid valve opens and the temperature controlled water flows automatically 
at a standard .5 GPM. Withdrawing hands stops the flow with a positive 
shut-off. Because the system is solenoid activated, there is virtually nothing 
to wear out. This assures years of trouble free service. The solenoid can also 
be located in a secure place, eliminating vandalism. 


Replaceable infrared filters and adjustable beam range are two more 
elements that make the Delany Sensor Faucet? unique in the industry. 


Contact your Delany representative and eliminate the risk of handles. 


\\\ Delany 


) FLUSH VALVES 
SINCE 1879 


Coyne & Delany Co. 
P.O. Box 411 
Charlottesville, Va. 22902 
(804) 296-0166 
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IT MEASURES 


UP TO 250 FEET 


T CALCULATES 


ADDS, SUBTRACTS; MULTIPLIES 


IT COMPUTES 


SQUARE AND CUBIC FEET 


ALL WITH JUST A PUSH OF A BUTTON 


NOTHING MEASURES UP TO IT. 


Available nationwide at participating Hardw e Center and Building Supply Stores. 
Or call SONIN 1- 1- е 223 7511. i NY.c al r 914- 725-0202. 
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OUT OF SIGHTLINES. 


EFCO's Shadowline™ is a high performance ribbon window system with hidden mullions. A 
factory glazed system which provides an exterior butt-glazed appearance with sightlines as 
narrow as 34" The operating vents are indistinguishable from adjacent fixed lites. Installation 
is performed from the building's interior and requires no structural glazing at the job site. 

For performance specifications regarding the Shadowline and other EFCO windows, refer to 
Sweet's (Section 08500/EFB). Or call us toll free. 


1-800-221-4169 
(In Missouri 1-417-935-3193) 


More Windows, More Ways, Than Anyone" 
EFCO CORPORATION, P.O. Box 609, Monett, Missouri 65708-0609 
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Nov. 29-Dec. 1: Energy conference entitled 
“Affordable Comfort III,” Pittsburgh. 
Contact: Affordable Comfort Conference, 
ACTION-Housing Inc., 2 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

Dec. 2-3: АТА Architects in Education 
Committee Open Meeting, Seattle. 
Contact: Karol Kaiser at Institute head- 
quarters, (202) 626-7356. 

Dec. 4-7: World Congress III and Exposi- 
tion, Asbestos Abatement Council of the 
Association of the Wall and Ceiling Indus- 
tries, Washington, D.C. Contact: Denise 
M. McGiffin, Asbestos Abatement Coun- 
cil of AWCI, 1600 Cameron St., Alexan- 
dria, Va. 22314. 

Dec. 6: AIA Professional Development 
Workshop on Managing Others, San Fran- 
cisco. Contact: Brenda J. Henderson at 
Institute headquarters, (202) 626-7353. 
Dec. 6-8: AEC Expo Show and Confer- 
ence, New York City. Contact: Susan 
Werlinich, Expoconsul International Inc., 
3 Independence Way, Princeton, N.J. 
08540. 

Dec. 7: Seminar on Indoor Air Quality in 
Commercial Buildings, Providence, R.I. 
Contact: Jim Kirby, Energy Management 
Council, P.O. Box 541, Brattleboro, Vt. 
05301. 

Dec. 7-9: Interiors Conference and Expo- 
sition for Historic Buildings, Philadelphia. 
Contact: Charles Fisher, Interiors Confer- 
ence, P.O. Box 27080, Washington, D.C. 
20038. 


LETTERS 


Design Competition Jury Suggestions: I 
recently had the dubious pleasure of 
attending a design competition awards ban- 
quet during which the audience listened 
to three of the jurors crow and beat their 
drums for almost three hours. The com- 
ments and criticisms were nonsensical gib- 
berish, having no founding in reasonable 
thought or good design practice. Mean- 
while, the fourth (and the most qualified) 
juror had little opportunity to speak. 

The sponsoring chapter also lost out 
on the perfect opportunity to involve the 
public and to elicit the public's opinions 
with a "people's choice award." That 
turned out to be an "architects choice 
award." 

In light of this, I offer the following 
suggestions for future design competitions. 
* A jury should be balanced and large 
enough (at least eight to 10) to have a 
meaningful interchange and avoid stack- 
ing in a particular direction. 

* Avoid selecting jurors with caustic per- 
sonalities or lacking in maturity. 

* Jurors selected must be from truly dif- 
ferent points of view and design genre, 
but with the ability to recognize quality 
design and a successful problem solution 
in any design genre. 

* Jurors should represent a wide variety 
of backgrounds beyond architecture, 
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including: developers and other clients; 
public members with some design/artis- 
tic affinity (i.e., from arts and civic beau- 
tification committees); related profession- 
als, such as interior designers, planners, 
artists. 
* Allow a reasonable length of time for 
jury review, with a minimum of two days, 
and well in advance of the presentations. 
* Give the jury specific guidelines and 
directions, with the committee there to 
support that direction and avoid conflicts. 
* Structure the competition to allow like 
projects to compete against like projects. 
• Structure the awards such that the best 
and next best in each category are selected 
and recognized as such. Only honorable 
mentions should be optional (except for 
the lack of entries). 
* Above all, make the judging an enjoya- 
ble and professionally rewarding experi- 
ence for the jurors— not a test of wills 
and a pulpit for vengeance. 
With regard to "people's choice 
awards," I suggest the following: 
* Arrange for a well-traveled public space 
for an extended exhibition of the entries, 
at least a week in advance of the awards 
presentations, with wide public notice of 
the display and voting. 
* Organize a system for actual public vot- 
ing for awards, under the same categories 
as named above. 
* The staff and/or committee and/or an 
accounting firm (many CPAs will volun- 
teer their time) should compile the results 
and display these awards during the 
banquet. 
* Both awards should remain on display 
at the same public place for at least one 
week afterwards, with public notification 
of same. Thomas J. Trischler, AIA 
Orange, Calif. 


Congratulations on a superb September 
issue. On page 122, Stanley Hallet, former 
Fulbright lecturer at the University of 
Kabul, says, regarding the architecture of 
Afghanistan, “There appear to be no new 
building problems. . . . People need the 
same thing today they have always needed — 
privacy and community, rest and activity, 
shelter and a sense of place." Prof. Hallet 
should be congratulated for having ex- 
pressed, in less than 25 words, what should 
be the basic purpose of architecture 
everywhere. Kenneth C. Black, FAIA 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Schools and the Profession: The August 
issue focusing on professional education 
at Yale, McGill, University of Houston, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and 
Georgia Tech was another excellent 
response in reporting the diverse, dynamic, 
and exciting opportunities that are being 
taught in our schools of architecture. 

We in active practice have long been 
critical of our colleagues in professional 
education who have assumed the mantle 
to commence the teaching and prepara- 
tion for the future of architecture and our 


profession. We have taken too much for 
granted, and, while we have rushed for- 
ward with our duties to business, person- 
nel, liabilities, contracts, management, 
marketing, etc., etc., it is the professional 
educator, faced with the immense chal- 
lenges and barriers of administrative 
bureaucracy, who continues to keep alive 
the inspiration to create design, construct, 
draw, and communicate to propel the stu- 
dent into a commitment to produce bet- 
ter architecture. 

Granted, with the variety of schools 
available, the student has a difficult choice 
to make; but from what I have read and 
explored in АкснітестокЕ and other arti- 
cles, the schools are responding to the 
needs of the profession — not the present, 
but the future. 

I believe it is time that we in practice 
should stop, look, and listen and become 
more aware of what is occurring in our 
schools of architecture. We should also 
accept our professional responsibility to 
encourage the continuation of learning 
and exploring the inner depths of archi- 
tecture with the graduates who commence 
their practice in our offices. If we do not 
share this challenge with our colleagues 
in education, then who will? It is the vital 
link that will assure our profession a future. 

Thank you for your sustained reporting 
on schools of architecture. Give us more. 

John A. Busby, FAIA 
Atlanta 


University of Houston: We appreciate con- 
tributing editor David Dillon's in-depth 
look at the architecture program at the 
University of Houston and the critical view 
of its progress | Aug., page 62]. But I would 
like to clear up a couple of misconceptions. 

The university does have a variety of 
dormitories available for our students, with 
approximately 10 percent of the students 
living on campus. Although there are no 
dorms set aside exclusively for architec- 
ture students, the students enrolled in both 
the undergraduate and graduate architec- 
ture programs can live in campus hous- 
ing, if they wish. 

The reference to a lack of National 
Merit scholars also requires some clarifi- 
cation. The University of Houston ranks 
among the top 25 schools in the nation 
for enrolling merit scholars. І understand 
that Mr. Dillon was referring to the number 
enrolled in architecture at the current time; 
however, the implication that the univer- 
sity does not attract this level of student 
is incorrect. We have brought in between 
55 and 60 new merit scholars each year 
for the past three years. Wendy Adair 

Office of University Relations 
University of Houston 


Clarification: Mimbres Inc. of Santa Fe, 
N.M., was architect of record for River- 
side School in Sunland Park, N.M., fea- 
tured on page 78 of the August issue. The 
sole general contractor for this school was 
Wooten Construction Co. 


Performance 
beautifully 
expressed. 


Adams Rite Series 3000 exit devices meet 
stringent fire codes, and do it with imagina- 
tion and flair Their performance is expressed 
in crisp, clean lines. And, they are available 
with equally sleek exterior trim. 

Full-width push bars provide ease of 
actuation plus the security you would 
expect from the originator of the М.5.® 
Maximum Security Deadlock. 

Choose from rim, mortise, surface vertical 
rod and concealed vertical rod configura- 
tions. All combine longtime reliability with 
timeless beauty . . . in a range of popular 
metal-clad finishes including brass, stain- 
less and bronze. 

When you specify the Adams Rite 3000 
Series, your client will exit in style. 


ADAMS RITE 
MANUFACTURING CO. А 


4040 SOUTH CAPITAL AVENUE, INDUSTRY, CA 91749, 213/699-0511 
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HEAT MIRROR 


made it fly 


Create a naturally-lighted glass 
enclosure for thirty-nine full-size 
aircraft, and still comply with one 
of the country’s toughest energy 
codes. That’s the challenge Ibsen 
Nelsen and Associates faced in 
designing the Museum of Flight at 
Boeing Field, Seattle, Washington. 
The solution? Use over 55,000 
square feet of Heat Mirror insulat- 
ing glass. Heat Mirror provides the 
same level of solar control as dark 
tinted glass, yet lets in over four 
times more natural light! There’s 
less need for artificial lighting 
and a net reduction of 35 percent 


in the Museum’s projected annual 
energy budget. 

Compared to other low-e 
glazings, only Heat Mirror offers 
Total Performance: controlling winter 
heat loss, summer heat gain, 
ultraviolet radiation, sound trans- 
mission and condensation better 
than any other insulating glass 
available today. 

To find out how Heat Mirror can 
open up your design options, 
contact Southwall Technologies, 
1029 Corporation Way, Palo Alto, 
CA 94303. (415) 962-9111. Or see us 
in Sweet's: 08810/SOU. 
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For immediate help on a current 
project, call our Architectural 
Services Department, toll-free: 


(800) 365-8794 


For Total Performance Windows. 


Heat Mirror is a trademark of Southwall Technologies. 
© Southwall Technologies 1988. 


10,4" REASONS 


1. . areal education for both the well-informed and the uninitiated.” ENR 


2. “. . . the industry's most important trade show...” Architectural & Engineering Systems 


3. “, . . A beacon of illumination in an ocean of lookalikes.” Roads & Bridges 


“, . among the most compelling high-tech shows around for architects, engineers 
4. and contractors." Computer Graphics Today 
“The sheer amount of information available makes the show an invaluable resource 
5. (for architects and interior designers) . Interior Design 


A/E/C SYSTEMS '89 


6. *. . . the industry's best source for the latest and most practical information . . . 
The Military Engineer 


T. “Miss it at your peril, for you'll truly be left behind for a full year.” A-E-C Automation Newsletter 


*Everyone should attend at least one A/ E/C SYSTEMS show before 
8. they die ...” Foresight 


*. . . by far the largest conference/ exhibition on computer use and 
9, reprographics for design firms. It was awesome.” Architectural Record 


CALENDAR 


A/€/C SVSTEMS '89 


June 5-8 Anaheim, CA Convention Center 


. the Event of the Year for architects, 
10. <, engineers, contractors and facility 
managers . 
GSI Report on FM Automation 


For more information on attending or exhibiting, write to Sharon Price at 
P.O. Box 11318, Newington, CT 06111, or call 800/451-1196. 
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Natural Evolution 


Now...the superior 
visibility, visual com- 
j fort, luminance and 
i economy of H.I.D. 
indirect lighting in an 
elegant suspended 
luminaire. Here are 
lasting aesthetics and 
advanced lighting 5 


technology that have \ 


evolved as one: the | 
Renaissance. Naturally, | | 
from SPI Lighting. | 


Lighting Inc. | | 


^ SPI Lighting Inc. 
Я “АЁ 10400 North Enterprise Drive 
( le 234 fo апо ага 3 4 
Wt n iui rination сат р » Mequon, WI 53092 
ur 414-242.1420 


Cities 


Festival Marketplaces Facing 
Hard Times in Small Cities 


As a gloriously renovated Union Station 
opened in late September as a festival mar- 
ketplace in Washington, D.C. (see page 
68), similar projects in some cities around 
the country were not living up to initial 
and often unrealistic retail expections. 
Although some of the developments are 
not the financial successes hoped for, city 
officials maintain that festival marketplaces 
played major roles in the revitalization of 
downtown areas. 

Of downtown festival marketplaces, 
James Dausch, development director for 
the Rouse Co., said, “Five years ago they 
were considered pure gold; now they are 
fool’s gold. Neither of those extreme 
assumptions is correct.” 

The phenomenon started 12 years ago 
when developer James Rouse and archi- 
tect Benjamin Thompson & Associates 
transformed Boston’s historic Faneuil 
Hall-Quincy Market to a bazaar of late- 
20th-century Americana. The combination 
of pushcarts, colorful kiosks, food stands, 
restaurants, and specialty retail shops drew 
hordes of people who spent millions of 
dollars infusing life into a long-neglected 
area adjacent to the city’s waterfront. 
Within a few years this seemingly magi- 
cal formula was being applied in cities 
from Baltimore to St. Louis to New 
Orleans. 

Many of the later festival marketplaces 
in smaller cities around the country were 
developed by Enterprise Development Co., 
an affiliate of the charitable Enterprise 
Foundation established when Rouse left 
his development company in 1981 to work 
full-time to improve housing and living 
conditions for the urban poor. 

The festival marketplaces developed by 
EDC in some of these “second-tier” cit- 
ies now are having financial difficulties. 
Three projects— Sixth Street Market in 
Richmond, Portside in Toledo, Ohio, and 
Waterside Pavilion in Flint, Mich.—recently 
have severed ties with EDC and have 
brought in new management companies. 

Richmond's Sixth Street Market was still 


Right, Portside marketplace in Toledo, by 
The Collaborative Inc., during one of its 
many city-sponsored special events. 


operating at a loss three years after it 
opened in 1985. Robert E. Olson, execu- 
tive director of Richmond Renaissance, 
the quasi-public group that helped launch 
the development, said that, although the 
market did not generate the traffic and 
sales volume that EDC had predicted, it 
was a tremendous boost for downtown 
development. 

Unlike the successful projects in the 
larger cities of Boston and Baltimore, Rich- 
mond's marketplace is not located near a 
body of water. Market research had looked 
at all the demographics, but, Olson ob- 
served, "It's hard to objectively measure 
the ‘magic’ of the water." Olson likened 
the construction of the marketplace in 
Richmond to a heart transplant still in 
the early stages. "There had to be experi- 
mentation to see how the concept could 
be stretched and compressed," he said. 

The new management company, Vir- 
ginia-based Goodman Segar Hogan, 
plans to change the approach to Rich- 
mond's 65,000-square-foot marketplace to 
a more traditional retail center that will 
cater to downtown workers and suburban 
shoppers. Kim Hamel, the new director 
of mall management, said, "Leasing in any 
environment is market driven— dictating 


the type of retail it needs and the type of 
retail it wants." 

Another festival marketplace that ran 
into financial problems was Flint's Water- 
side Pavilion, which last July was taken 
over by the city’s Downtown Development 
Authority. According to Gary Bates of 
the development authority, Waterside 
opened in July 1984 to about 90 percent 
occupancy and by July 1987 had fallen to 
approximately 60 percent, where it has 
remained. 

A variety of factors played a role in the 
high failure rate of many of the early stores 
in all of the festival markets, including 
the largely successful projects in Boston 
and Baltimore. According to Hamel, the 
original idea was to encourage small 
entrepreneurial retail outlets rather than 
established and traditional shops. “Many 
of the original shops were undercapital- 
ized, and the owners were inexperienced,” 
he said. “High risks often result in high 
failure.” 

Bates, like officials in every city that 
hosts a marketplace, emphasizes the 
catalytic role the Flint facility has played 
in the revitalization of the downtown area. 
Yet Bates said that the direction and 
approach of the market is changing. 
“When Waterside opened we had market- 
ing researchers from the East Coast, Dal- 
las, Colorado, and California. Maybe a 
local person could have done a better job. 
In retrospect, I think that is symbolic of 
the problem,” said Bates. 

Cities that have invested in festival mar- 
ketplaces believe that they cannot allow 

continued on page 23 
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the projects to go under. Portside in Toledo 
recently has instigated an aggressive mar- 
keting campaign by its new private prop- 
erty management company. The city also 
sponsors festivals and special events in 
the waterfront park adjacent the project. 

Richard Nachazel, executive director 
of the city’s tourist and travel department, 
said, “Portside is now an integral part of 
Toledo, and we will do whatever we have to 
to keep it.” 

EDC currently manages five festival 
marketplaces. Jacque Carter, general 
manager of McCamly Place, praised EDC 
and the marketplace for helping revitalize 
downtown Battle Creek, Mich., a city of 
56,000. Carter also cited an average occu- 
pancy rate of close to 90 percent since 
the development opened in April 1985. 
Waterside Market in Norfolk, Va., is 
another EDC development that is becom- 
ing more financially successful. 

In most cities, the festival markets have 
been subsidized by public funds. In the 
Nation's Cities Weekly, Neal К. Peirce 
reported that HUD records show that 12 
festival marketplace projects have received 
more than $110 million in UDAG money, 
including $20.4 million for South Street 
Seaport in New York City and $10 mil- 
lion each for St. Louis's Union Station and 
Atlanta's new Underground, which is now 
under construction. These 12 projects also 


received $168 million in local funds. 

Riverwalk in New Orleans is a festival 
marketplace that also has experienced 
financial difficulties. Although New 
Orleans has all the necessary ingredients— 
history, water, a sense of place— the devel- 
opment opened in 1986 when the city was 
rebounding from the financially disasterous 
World's Fair and the near-collapse of its 
oil and gas industries. 

The inherent problems of the festival 
marketplace were recognized years ago. 
Writing in this magazine in 1981, Robert 
Campbell, АТА, called Faneuil Hall “а 
quick fix, an upper of urbanity that lifts 


your blood sugar and then lets you down, 


leaving you thirsting for more. Of course 
it isn't a real city. We have to make that 
for ourselves." — Lynn NeEsMITH 


Studies Say Subsidized Housing 
Doesn't Lower Property Values 


Does subsidized housing lower adjacent 
property values? The common wisdom 
that it does— and the ostensible basis last 
summer for resistance to court-ordered 
subsidized housing in Yonkers, N.Y.— is 
refuted in a new compendium of 15 local 
research reports from around the country. 
The research encompasses five decades 
beginning in 1938 and includes "all known 
and readily available material on this sub- 


ject,” says the sponsor, the California 
Department of Housing and Community 
Development. 

The state sponsored the investigation, 
says the report, because “many California 
cities find it difficult to promote and 
encourage low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing opportunities for their citizens. Resis- 
tance often comes from local citizens 
themselves, who fear that the development 
of low- and moderate-income housing or 
the inclusion of affordable units in market- 
rate developments will in some way lower 
the esthetic and, more importantly, the 
economic value of their properties.” Of 
the 15 published papers, 11 dealt with the 
property value effects of subsidized hous- 
ing, one weighed similar effects of group 
homes for people with mental or emotional 
disabilities, and three considered the effects 
of manufactured housing. 

Fourteen of the papers concluded that 
there were no significant negative prop- 
erty value effects. Some, in fact, reported 
positive effects after locating subsidized 
units in a neighborhood. 

The sole exception described a situa- 
tion in suburban Washington, D.C., in 
which selling prices were compared in four 
town house clusters at varying distances 
from below-market-interest-rate housing 
complexes. This study in Fairfax County, 
Va., published in the Journal of the Amer- 
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ican Real Estate and Urban Economics 
Association, found that the average value 
of all units increased over time (the study 
period was 1972-1980) but that prices rose 
higher for units farther from the subsidized 
housing. 

However, a similar study in the same 
county obtained different results. This 
study, supported by a grant from the North- 
ern Virginia Board of Realtors, compared 
property value movement during 1975-1979 
around four complexes with subsidized 
units and found that houses near three of 
the four projects actually gained in value 
on a yearly basis relative to control houses 
farther away from each of the projects. 
The presence of the fourth subsidized proj- 
ect did not decrease proximate property 
values but apparently slowed value 
increases. 

The earliest analysis in the California 
compendium covers the period 1938-1960 
in St. Louis. Eight public housing sites 
were arranged into three neighborhoods 
that were compared with three control 
neighborhoods as similar as possible but 
without public housing. No difference in 
property value increases was found in two 
of the three test neighborhoods, while the 
third test neighborhood exhibited a slight 
increase in property value appreciation. 

The most comprehensive study, con- 
ducted by the Center for Urban Policy at 
Loyola University in Chicago, analyzed 
impacts of four types of public subsidy 
and four specific subsidized housing sites 
in Chicago and surrounding Cook County. 
A statistical analysis of all census tracts 
in the city and county led to the conclu- 
sion that other factors, particularly median 
family income, are much more important 


The Institute 


in explaining the level of property values 
than is subsidized housing. The study con- 
cluded further that the overall impacts 
are neither positive nor negative, and when 
public or subsidized housing did show up 
as a predictor of property values the 
impacts were negligible. A site analysis 
of three suburban projects found no sig- 
nificant impacts on property values, and 
a similar analysis in Chicago found that 
rehabilitation of a project under the fed- 
eral Section 8 program had a positive effect 
on property values. 

The study involving housing for people 
with mental and emotional disabilities 
tracked placement of nine group homes 
in single-family neighborhoods in and 
around Shreveport and Bossier City, La. 
Using price levels, price increases, and 
length of time on the market as measures, 
the investigation, published in Urban 
Studies, found no significant price effects 
in high socioeconomic markets (except for 
possibly some lengthening of time houses 
stayed on the market) and some evidence 
of positive effects on property values in 
below-average socioeconomic areas where 
housing markets are weak. 

Other studies synopsized in California's 
compendium were in Belmont, N.H.; 
Guilford County, N.C.; Marin County, San 
Jose, and San Fernando Valley, Calif.; Jef- 
ferson County, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; New 
York City; and Memphis, Tenn. Entitled 
"The Effects of Subsidized and Affordable 
Housing on Property Values: A Survey 
of Research" (Publication #105), the 
46-page paper is available free of charge 
from the Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development, Publication Office, 
921 10th St., Room 102, Sacramento, Calif. 
95814-2774.— ALLEN FREEMAN 


Vision 2000 Conference Focuses 
On Architects Community Roles 


“It’s not too late to deal with the future,” 
said David Pearce Synder, “but if one waits 
without action, one is waiting for catas- 
trophe to effect change.” Snyder’s admo- 
nition came at the conclusion of a two-day 
conference sponsored by AIA to try to 
avoid just such a scenario—at least in 
architecture. And the single most impor- 
tant message that came out of the con- 
ference was that architects must become 
more involved in community action. 
More than 300 architects, educators, 
social scientists, journalists, and other pro- 
fessionals gathered in suburban Washing- 
ton, D.C., charged with the ambitious goal 
of “assessing and ultimately shaping” archi- 
tecture and architectural practice in the 
next century, as part of AIA’s multiyear 
Vision 2000 program (see Sept., page 27). 
Speakers addressed the general assem- 


bly on such topics as technological inno- 
vation, creating livable cities, changing 
human values, and global economic real- 
ities; but most of the program was devoted 
to small workshop discussions. The parti- 
cipants listed 14 national issues they con- 
sidered most important for architecture: 
* computer-aided design and engineering, 
which are becoming common to all in- 
dustries: 
* rising public support for preserving Amer- 
ica's architectural heritage; 
* rising public standards of professional 
responsibility— and liability; 
* growing use of sophisticated computer 
systems and models, promoting greater 
client sophistication; 
* public support for stronger environmen- 
tal protection measures; 

continued on page 29 
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e public support for more worker and con- 
sumer protection, including quality of the 
indoor environment; 

* a growing U.S. underclass, with more 
than 10 percent of Americans unable to 
afford adequate housing or health care; 

* adoption of improved energy efficiency 
as a long-term national priority; 

* the urbanization of U.S. suburbs; 

* more than three-quarters of married cou- 
ples with both partners working full-time; 
* growing metropolitan traffic congestion, 
which is expected to cause a national trans- 
portation crisis; 

* worker retraining and new workplace 
technologies fostering a boom in adult 
education; 

* voter approval of new government pro- 
grams for low-cost housing, urban renewal, 
and infrastructure replacement; 

e U.S. population and commercial produc- 
tion continuing to migrate from high-cost 
center cities to lower-cost exurban and 
rural areas; 

The conference participants also made 
lists of 10 essential "conventional" and 
"innovative" roles, functions, and services 
architects should consider for the future. 
The two lists were similar in their empha- 
sis on community service through involve- 
ment in such activities as public design 
review and pro bono service; research and 
development relating to architectural 
design; and a stronger partnership between 
education and practice. 

Speaking on the changing roles and 
responsibilities of the profession, author 
and educator Daniel Boorstin said that 
architects have a special obligation to soci- 
ety and to the future because their "proph- 
ecies are embodied in stone." Boorstin 
also said that a society that will benefit 
in the future must be "receptive and 
hospitable to the unexpected." 


Technology 


Social scientist and Harvard professor 
Daniel Bell explored the effects of 
transportation, energy, and communication 
on America's "social geography." Accord- 
ing to Bell, markets are no longer places; 
now they are “amorphous entities." Cit- 
ing an example, Bell said, "The Rotterdam 
spot oil market was situated where it was 
because Rotterdam was a major seaport 
for oil tankers. Now, markets are networks, 
and the Rotterdam spot oil market is 
nowhere and everywhere at once." 

On the challenge of creating livable cit- 
ies, Anthony Downs of the Brookings Insti- 
tution in Washington, D.C., warned that 
the "greatest drawback of democracies is 
their difficulty bearing short-run costs to 
attain long-run benefits." He also called 
this country's traffic congestion "an ines- 
capable result of the population’s pursuit 
of three cherished goals: low-density hous- 
ing, a wide choice of where to live and 
work, and driving private cars for all trips." 

Amitai Etzioni, author of The Moral 
Dimension, called for a "social movement 
to re-energize values" and reform the eco- 
nomic system, reduce corruption, and 
restore social commitment. For an Amer- 
ica that is no longer competitive, Etzioni 
proposed two options: return to the 
I9th-century priority of production over 
consumption or learn to live with our eco- 
nomic misery. 

America's diminishing economic power 
was also the topic for Pat Choate, policy 
analyst at TRW Inc., who warned that, 
"if we're rigid and unwilling to give up 
our moral arrogance, we are guaranteed 
to be dominated by foreign firms." Accord- 
ing to Choate, in 1982 the United States 
was the world's largest creditor nation; 
now it is the world's largest debtor nation. 
He also observed three dangerous national 
trends: "economic tunnel vision, political 
gridlock, and a low sense of ethics." 


New Sets of Guidelines Issued on 
Seismic Design Considerations 


The Building Seismic Safety Council 
(BSSC) recently made available three new 
sets of design guidelines entitled Seismic 
Considerations for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Seismic Considerations 
for Health Care Facilities, and Seismic 
Considerations for Hotels and Motels. The 
books, prepared by BSSC under contract 
to the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, are the first of a set of five build- 
ing-type-specific guidelines that also will 
include office buildings and apartment 
buildings. 

The books emphasize the importance 
of lessons learned in recent earthquakes. 
For instance, the 1985 earthquake in Mex- 
ico City gave evidence that there are four 


typical problems in the building configu- 
ration of many motels that contribute to 
seismic damage: juxtaposition of solid and 
glazed walls; location and materials used 
for atria, interior courtyards, and lobbies; 
the placement of off-center circulation 
cores for more efficient guest traffic; and 
the size and shape of wings used to house 
and distribute guest rooms. The authors 
also report that nonredundancy of struc- 
tural systems has been found to be a con- 
tributor to seismic damage in hotels and 
motels: particularly, failure to use a large 
amount of the interior wall as part of a 
redundant system; use of a limited num- 
ber of columns (with too great a span) in 
continued on page 31 
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Max Klein's choice. 


"Design A" follows the irregular contours of the roofline — 
and fits them like a glove. 

Call it unique, exciting or striking. When Max Klein, a major 
plastics housewares products manufacturer decided to build a 
new corporate headquarters, he resolved it would be uncon- 
ventional, beautiful and memorable. 

Designed by Detroit architect, Harvey Ferrero, the Southfield, 
Michigan structure is all of these. 

The inventive architectural concept is difficult to describe. Its 
spirals, curves, slopes and angles flow with an irregular but fluid 
geometry. 

And the first-class-plus building required a top-of-the-line 
roofing system. One flexible enough to follow the intricate 
geometry of the roofline. A system strong and reliable enough 
to perform outstandingly under Michigan's rigorous weather 
conditions. A system that is fully adhered to hold fast for 
thousands of tomorrow's. 

They chose Carlisle's "Design A" Fully-Adhered Roofing 
System. 

Owner, Phil Brodak, Brodak Roofing of Wixom, Michigan 
observed “The roof has more angles than I've ever seen. It is flat, 
circular, barrel-shaped and juts in every imaginable direction. 


Carlisle, Sure-Seal, and Brite-Ply 
are trademarks of Carlisle Corporation. 


Architect: Harvey Ferrero 
Roofing Contractor: Brodak Roofing & Sheet Metal 
Carlisle Manufacturer's Representative: Holmes Assodates 


And because the roof is visible, it had to have a smooth, perfect, 
solid black surface." 

Conduded Brodak, “The Carlisle ‘Design A’ system is the only 
roof | know that could perform well under such design consid- 
erations. It was the perfect solution. Its fully-adhered roofing 
system allowed us to go wherever the roof went.” Carlisle's 
roofing membranes include the standard EPDM and a new 
polyester reinforced EPDM. Both are available in designer colors— 
basic black Sure-Seal* or the innovative white-on-black Brite-Ply™. 

Next time you need a roofing system try a Quality Roof by 
Design . . . try Carlisle. 

Need more information? 

Call a Carlisle representative/distributor. Or call Carlisle SyriTec 
Systems toll free at 1-800-233-0551. In Pennsylvania, 1-800- 
932-4626. In Canada, 1-416-673-5557. Or write Carlisle Synfec 
Systems, P. O. Box 7000, Carlisle, PA 17013. 
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large open areas; discontinuity of framing 
system uniformity because of the location 
of large spans; and placement of openings 
uniformly in interior and exterior shear 
walls, causing large forces to be concen- 
trated in weak elements. 

In Health Care Facilities, the authors 
state that analysis of hospitals suffering 
varied amounts of damage in the 1971 
earthquake in San Fernando, Calif., pro- 
vides a wealth of information for seismic 
mitigation in hospitals. For instance, a com- 
mon design element of health care facili- 
ties is some form of re-entrant corner, 
popular to maximize the number of 
windowed rooms for patients. Re-entrant 
corners appear in plans of L, T, U, H, 
and cruciform shapes. Typical problems 
of these plans are internal courtyards that 
can cause torsional effects at their inte- 
rior corners, narrow wings that also cause 
torsional effects and stress concentrations 
at the corners, and the placement of a 
tall nursing-floor structure above a broad- 
base building. 

An additional cause of seismic damage 
in many health care facilities is use of a 
“soft,” or open, ground-floor level, which 
results in a great stress concentration at 
the second floor connections. 

Health Care Facilities also emphasizes 
the importance of protecting key functional 
areas in addition to the patient spaces 
within a hospital. Hallways and corridors 
that are primary means of egress need to 
be designed to be safe from falling ceil- 
ings and light fixtures and from broken 
glass, and free of obstructions, including 
stored items. Diagnostic, treatment, and 
laboratory areas should protect heavy 
equipment, and hazardous chemicals 
should be stored to prevent containers from 
falling off shelves. Medications in pharma- 
cies need to be protected from breakage 
or upset. 

School buildings may carry the added 
responsibility of functioning as a commu- 
nity shelter in the event of an earthquake, 
and, as the authors state: “. . . if the school 
building is not functional, it becomes 
another disaster-related liability rather than 
an asset.” 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 
points out that many of the form and con- 
figuration problems common in hospital 
designs are the same ones found in school 
designs. Many of these problems arise from 
re-entrant corners and unbalanced, asym- 
metrical massing. However, of particular 
concern in school design is the importance 
of stairwells as the major means of egress. 
Even stair designs that have carefully 
addressed fire egress may act as diagonal 
bracing between floors and can suffer rack- 
ing induced by interstory drift, causing 
collapse. Furthermore, because stairs nor- 
mally are anchored to floors, their unyield- 
ing stiffness can take the brunt of the 
building force. 

Nonstructural hazards also are of par- 
ticular concern in school design. For 


instance, libraries and information resource 
centers have the potential hazard of flying 
books during an earthquake. This, coupled 
with the normally controlled exit require- 
ments of libraries, demands a clear, un- 
blockable means of egress to allow users 
to escape. Damage and injuries in librar- 
ies can be lessened if the stacks are ade- 
quately anchored to prevent overturning. 

Each of the three volumes contains a 
chapter on seismic considerations (specific 
to the occupancy type) to be used by 
the building’s decision makers, including 
owners, developers, and regulatory officials. 
In addition to discussing the economics 
of seismic design, it specifies life safety, 
property damage, and performance require- 
ments in nontechnical terms and provides 
a checklist of possible seismic hazards to 
look for in existing buildings. 

The BSSC is an independent agency 
established in 1979 under the auspices 
of the National Institute of Building Sci- 
ences. Its purpose is to promote public 
safety by providing a national forum 
to foster improved seismic safety provis- 
ions for use by the building community 
in the planning, design, construction, reg- 
ulation, and utilization of buildings. BSSC 
is not empowered to set or promulgate 
standards concerning seismic safety, but 
rather advocates the use of its guidelines 
by standards-making bodies. 

The three new books are part of a series 
(called “the yellow books”) that includes 
design guidelines, code and standards infor- 
mation, technical reports, and conference 
proceedings, designed for a variety of audi- 
ences. Two of particular interest to archi- 
tects are the National Earthquakes Hazards 
Reduction Program (NEHRP) Recom- 
mended Provisions for the Development 
of Seismic Regulations for New Buildings 
(1985) and the Action Plan for the Abate- 
ment of Seismic Hazards to New and Exist- 
ing Lifelines (1987). For information on 
ordering any of the books in the series, 
contact the Building Seismic Safety Coun- 
cil, 1015 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005, (202) 347-5710. 


—M. STEPHANIE STUBBS 


EPA Recommends Strict 
Radon Testing Policies 


Based on new data collected by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, the federal 
government has recommended that all 
detached houses, row houses, and apart- 
ments on a second floor or lower be 
inspected for radon, a naturally occurring, 
colorless, odorless gas that some experts 
now suspect causes as many as 20,000 
deaths from lung cancer each year. 
According to a New York Times report, 
at a Sept. 12 news conference Dr. Vernon 
J. Houk, an assistant surgeon general with 
the Public Health Service, and EPA admin- 
istrator Lee M. Thomas stated that, if 
radon levels exceed recommended EPA 
continued on page 34 


What’s more, each design is 
a one-of-a-kind creation. 
Yours. You'll never see your 
pattern repeated for anyone 
else, so each Graphiclad 
panel reflects your singular 
appreciation for final detail. 
This unique cladding is very 
affordable, putting ornamen- 
tation within reach of just 
about everyone — and every 
budget. 


For more information about 


this revolutionary new 
. | product, write to Cupples 
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66 None of us studied 
architecture expecting to be 
defendants in a lawsuit. Most 
architects are creative people— 
they may or may not be busi- 
nessmen, although the better 
they are in business the bet- 
ter it is—but few expected to 
be defendants in this chang- 
ing profession. It's something 
that has affected me person- 
ally, and, I expect, the growth 
of many architectural firms. 
It's caused me concerns, maybe 
burned me out, in spite of the 
fact that we've won every one 
of our suits. 

In the middle '70s to the 
early '80s, I felt insurance was 
the biggest problem architects 
faced—that and litigation. And 
it's a continuing problem, no 
question about it. But I think 
that today DPIC Companies 
is with us for our entire future. 
Although we had only had 
two other insurers in 69 years, 
we really moved away from 
our previous insurer without 
any hesitation. DPIC was 
the first insurer that ever dis- 
cussed loss prevention. And 
they were the first insurer 
that ever gave a damn about 
how we practiced architecture. 
That makes us very comfort- 
able. Because, really, they are 
the most important partner 
in this firm. They provide us 
with the assurance we need 
to know they are going to 
be there. They assist us in 
undertaking contracts and 
procedures necessary to try 
to keep out of trouble in this 
litigious world. They provide 
us with legal counsel when 
there's a problem brewing. In 
fact, we took advantage of 
their Early Warning program 
just this week. 

I feel very good about 
them. 22 
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Dave Dubin is a principal 
in Dubin, Dubin and 
Moutoussamy, a 75-year- 
old architectural firm 
based in Chicago. He is 
past president of both the 
Chicago and Illinois AIA. 
We value our relationship 
with his firm and thank 
him for his willingness to 


talk to you about us. 


Professional Liability Insurance 
For Design Professionals 


DPIC COMPANIES 


ORION 

GROUP 
Design Professionals Insurance Company * Security Insurance Company of Hartford 
The Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Available through an exclusive network of independent agents. Please call 
1-800-682-3400 (in California) or 1-800-227-4284 for the agent serving your area. 


2959 Monterey-Salinas Highway, Monterey, California 93942 


EXPAND 


YOUR HORIZONS. 


Forget about the 
restrictions imposed by 
conventional timber. Now 
there’s Parallam, the new 
engineered wood product 
that expands your creative 
horizons. 


Parallam PSL is made of 
long strands of veneer а 
that are bonded, pressed E 


and cured in a patented 
new microwave process... FF 
resulting in splice-free timbers up to 
66 feet in length. Parallam is stronger 
and stiffer than conventional lumber, 
glulam or LVL. Andits good looks enhance 
exposed applications. 


Parallam renews the design possibilities 


of post and beam construction. It 
has the workability of wood and the 


Cm — 
— any e Va 


predictability of steel. 

You can design for 
shallower beams with less 
sag. And eliminate 
builder-rigged headers or 
? а oversize walls. 

б... «€ Produced at a constant 
Е 14 11% moisture content, 
Parallam won't shrink, warp, 
cup or bow. Its high reliability 
~~ means less liability for 

` you because it has none of 
the flaws of conventional wood like 
knots or splits. Infact, Parallam expands 
your horizons while reducing your risk. 


For more information and to learn when Parallam will 
be available in your area write: 


LA MacMillan Bloedel Building Materials 
Р.О. Box 1563 
Atlanta, Georgia 30301 
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Technology from page 31 

guidelines, immediate action should be 
taken to lower the amount of radon that 
is permitted to enter the dwelling unit. 
They also said they believed radon test- 
ing should be mandatory whenever a house 
changes occupants. 

The advisory was issued based on a sur- 
vey taken in 11,000 houses in Arizona, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania. 
The survey indicated that nearly one out 
of every three dwelling units tested had a 
radon level high enough to be considered 
a health hazard—a level that exceeds the 
current protection standards for uranium 
miners and, according to the EPA, poses 


a cancer risk equivalent to smoking a pack 
of cigarettes a day for people spending 
75 percent of their time in the home. The 
newest study reinforces a similar study 
conducted in 10 states last year and also 
implies that the radon problem in this 
country is more widespread geographically 
than was formerly thought. 

Methods for reducing radon levels in 
an existing dwelling unit include traditional 
methods for improving ventilation and for 
sealing cracks in basements. Testing for 
radon levels can be performed with com- 
mercially available devices or by special- 
ized contractors. State offices of the EPA 
can provide lists of companies that test 
and renovate.—M. STEPHANIE STUBBS 


Awards 


The American Society of Architectural Perspectivists has selected the winners in its 
third annual national competitive exhibition. The highest honor, the Hugh Ferriss memo- 
rial prize, was presented to architect and perspectivist Thomas Schaller for his water- 
color representation of an Italian cultural center of his own design (below). Jurors 

for the competition, which had more than 500 submissions, were Charles Bassett, FAIA, 
of San Francisco; University of Minnesota dean emeritus Ralph Rapson, FAIA; 


and Los Angeles perspectivist Barry Zauss. 


News continued on page 38 


Architect John Minden 
on sound control 
with laminated glass. 


e knew this site had a severe traf 
noise problem. But we wanted this to be 
a quality development. So did our client. 

“We considered a triple glazing system. 


it just didn’t have 


А 
fd 


if Y | 


I called Monsanto to get more informatio 


enough sound 
control. Our glazier 


recommended 


laminated glass, so 


“They sent me their Acoustical Glazing 
Design Guide, and the software to go wit 
it. That helped me get the configuration 


| wanted. 


V&" clear glass 


"We're happy w 


0.030" Saflex® 
interlayer 


the results. It’s 


V8" clear glass 
%6" air space 


Me" clear glass 


| nice devel 
W ment. W 
à apartme 
that are very leasable ... and that makes o 
clients happy. 
“In fact, the only complaint Гуе heard 
far is that the installers can't hear each ot 


through the windows." 
John Minden, AIA 
GMS Architectural Ога 
Bellevue, Washington 


Laminated glass. 
Because Victorian Apartments wanted high style, 


not high decibels. 


ts an increasingly common problem. A site so noisy you're 
alone marketable. So you're stuck, between the need for so 


for good architecture on the other. 


not sure you can make it habitable. Let 


und control on one hand and the need 


The solution: windows of laminated architectural glass with Saflex” plastic interlayer, like these being 


installed in the Victorian Apartments. 
Laminated glass lets you put in the windows you want, and 
keep out the sounds you don’t. All at a cost that makes sense. 
Find out more. Send in the coupon and we'll send you a free 
copy of our Acoustical Glazing Design Guide, plus IBM* PC- 


compatible software to help you with the 


specifications. For more information 


or technical assistance, call 


1-800-325-4330. 


"ІВМ is a trademark of Intemational Business Machine Corporation. 
©Monsanto Company 1988. ®Trademark of Monsanto Company. 


MCCSF-8-100 


sound control. 

[C Send the Acoustical [ Send the computer disk. 
Glazing Design Guide. 
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| Send to: Monsanto Company, 800 North Lindbergh Blvd., 
Dept. 204, St. Louis, MO 63167 A1188 


Laminated glass. Making a clear difference. 


SAFLES' 


PLASTIC INTERLAYER 
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We fully 


expect you to 
be skeptical 


about our new 
dishwashers. 


Then, we fully A 
expect you to be | 
impressed. 


We're proud to introduce 
Thermador's new 5000 series 
dishwashers. Two distinctive models 
that offer the kind of quality you ve 
come to expect from our innovative 
cooktops and ovens. Every appliance 

we make is 

Р built to per- 
4%» 57 огт. And built 


LEO" ~ to help you profit. 
© " 


In creating our 
new stainless steel 


ТЕШ ШЕ ПИ! EF 


Adding more water 
also allowed our pump 
to work more quietly. 
However, we didn't 
stop there. Our refor- 
mulated HushCoat" is 
applied to the outside 
of the tank. Around 
this is wrapped our 
extra-thick fiberglass 
insulation, plus a top 
layer of vinyl skin- 
wrap insulation, both 
extending from the 
tank’s top to the 

floor. 
The result: 


T: 


dishwashers, great 


=== Powerful, quiet 


care was taken in 
the development of each consumer- 
oriented feature. 
First, for a better 

wash, we redesigned the 
wash cycle with a new heat- 
ing system that maintains a 
hotter water temperature (approximately 135° F) 
during washing. We added a pre-wash fill, to help 
loosen food particles on dishes before detergent re- 
lease. And we increased the water level in the tank, 
circulating it via our dual wash arms at a record rate 
of 60 gallons per minute. 


washing perfor- 
mance that is competitive within the industry. 

Then we surpass the competition with our 
exclusive stainless steel tank, made from chrome/ 
nickel steel. It's corrosion-resistant and backed by 
Thermadors warranty (one year full; four years on 
pump and motor; 19 years limited on stainless steel 
parts only. See warranty for full details.) 

What's more, our 


stainless steel tank has Stainless 


5 Steel 
a lustrous, satin-buffed Бач 
finish that, combined 
with our easy loading, Fiberglass 


off-white baskets, 
creates a rugged yet 
stunning interior. 

Lastly, our new streamline control panel and ele- 
gant door treatments make a beautiful presentation 
to your homebuyers, as will our full ensembles of 
high fashion appliances. So, when you close the sale, 
youre bound to really clean-up. 

Still skeptical? We're confident a complete demon- 
stration of Thermador’s 5000 Series dishwashers will 
quickly change your mind. Contact your Thermador 
distributor today. 


Vinyl 
Skin-wrap 


Thermador’ 


When performance counts. 


For more information contact: Thermador/Waste King, 5119 District Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90040, (213) 562-1133, Dept. 67. © Masco Building Products Corp. 1988. 
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IFRAA Honors Twelve 
Projects for Design Excellence 


The Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art, 
and Architecture has chosen 12 religious 
buildings for its annual design awards; 
these include restoration and preservation 
projects and new buildings in the United 
States and abroad. The jury included John 
H. Jelliffe, FAIA; Henry G. Meier, FAIA; 
Charles Sappenfield, FAIA; the Rev. Har- 
old R. Watkins; and the Rev. George D. 
Blackwell Jr. 

IFRAA gave honor awards for two build- 
ings. The Baha'i temple (see Sept. `87, page 
72) in suburban Delhi, India, by Fariburz 
Sahba of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
was cited by the jury as “an extraordinary 
feat of design, construction, and appropri- 


ateness of expression of both the Baha'i 
faith and the context of India." St. Eliza- 
beth Seton Catholic Church in Indianap- 
olis, by the St. Paul, Minn., firm Rafferty 
Rafferty Mikutowski & Associates Inc., 
was honored for its "context, site design, 
form and materials expression, circulation, 
and designed furnishings." 

There were seven merit awards: 
* St. Michael's Church in Orland Park, 
Ill., by Paul Straka & Associates Architects 
Inc. of Northfield, Minn. 
* SS. Peter and Paul Cathedral in India- 
napolis, by SMSQ Architects Inc. of 
Northfield, Minn. 
* Grace Episcopal Church in Chicago, by 
Booth/Hansen & Associates of Chicago. 
* Holy Name Friary in suburban Washing- 
ton, D.C., by Frank Schlesinger, FAIA, of 
Washington, D.C. 


The Leader. . . Since 1955. 
Kalwall*, the most highly insulating, light transmitting 
composite system for Walls, Window-Walls, Skyroofs, 
Window Replacement. 


Kalwall's technology has always been, and still is, at the 
leading edge ofthe developmental science of composite 
building systems. 

See Sweets 08900/KAL, 07820/KAL, 13123/STU, 13149/STU. 


Kalwall 


CORPORATION 
PO. Box 237, Manchester, NH 03105. Phone 800-258-9777 or 603-627-3861. 
Kalwall: a High-Tech Building Systems Company. 


* Nativity of Christ Greek Orthodox 
Church in Novato, Calif., by Reid & Tarics 
Associates Inc. 

e Shiga Sacred Garden near Kyoto, Japan, 
by Minoru Yamasaki Associates of Troy, 
Mich. 

* Fairfax Unitarian Church in Fairfax, Va., 
by Lawrence Cook Associates of Falls 
Church, Va. 

Citations were awarded to St. Francis 
Episcopal Church in Great Falls, Va., by 
the Kerns Group Architects of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; First Lutheran Church in West 
Barnstable (Cape Cod), Mass., by Herman 
Hassinger Architects of Moorestown, N.J.; 
Italian Cemetery Mausoleum in Colma, 
Calif., by Robert К. Overstreet, ATA, of 
Corte Madera, Calif.; and the Sea Ranch 
Chapel in Sea Ranch, Calif., by Dumaran 
Construction Inc. 


Deaths 


Thomas В. Muths Jr, FAIA: 
Leader in Preservation 


Thomas B. Muths, FAIA, was a Washing- 
ton, D.C., architect who specialized in his- 
toric preservation. He served on the 
President’s Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation from 1976 to 1984 and was 
a member of the advisory committee of 
the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion from 1973 to 1979. 

A native of Mobile, Ala., Muths gradu- 
ated from the University of Washington. 
In 1968, he founded a firm in Jackson 
Hole, Wyo., and practiced there until 1984, 
when he moved to Washington, D.C., and 
became vice president of the firm Mariani 
& Associates. 

Muths was also active in AJA, serving 
on the national board of directors from 
1979 to 1983. He was chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s national committee on historic 
resources and also served as president of 
the Wyoming Chapter. He died in Octo- 
ber at the age of 56. 


C. Ray Smith, Writer and Editor 


C. Ray Smith, FAIA, was a prolific writer 
on architecture and interior design for 
almost 30 years. Born in Birmingham, Ala., 
he graduated from Kenyon College in 
Gambier, Ohio, and attended the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in London. 
He served on the editorial staff of Progres- 
sive Architecture from 1961 to 1971 and 
later was editor of /nteriors. In recent 
years he was editor of Oculus, the publica- 
tion of the New York City Chapter/AIA. 

Smith wrote several books including 
Supermannerism: New Attitudes in Post- 
Modern Architecture and Interior Design 
in 20th-Century America: A History. In 
keeping with his interest in design and 
the dramatic arts, he edited Theater Crafts 
magazine and was active with the U.S. 
Institute of Theater Technology. He died 
in August at the age of 59. 
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When it comes to luxury, noth- 
ing is impossible for American 


SMALL WONDER. 


and bidet complete the look with- 
out сори space. Because 


For our Luxury Products Brochure, 
write to American Standard, 


Standard. And the Ellisse" Petite at Атаа а ard we believe Department TRA, P.O. Box 6820, 

Suite proves it. making the most of space is the Piscataway, NJ 08855-6820. 
Ellisse Petite has beautifully very least we could do. 

flowing lines and delicate forms, To find out ur Ellisse Petite 


perfectly scaled and proportioned 
{ог smaller bathrooms. The pedes- 
tal and countertop lavatories are 

. compact, but. grand. And the toilet 


VISIT OUR 


SHOWPLACES: СН САБО (IL CROSSROADS eee 
„LOS ANGELES (116 N. NY To NEW YORK (40 


see your local { 
wholesaler ог call 1-800-821-7700 


(ext, 4023) for your local showroom. 
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(XETTING HANDED 
OF THESE IS MORE 


Tim ОТОТ en receipts under $800,000, Î 
lawsuit against a small 4 this plan is for you! | RESPOND TODAY! 
professional office was Top protection. Тор YOUR FUTURE SURVIVAL 


Chicago, IL 60606 


| 
the exception rather than offered by Illinois R.B. service. Top company. | May DEPEND ON IT! 
the rule. But all that has Jones. Underwritten by Ask your local insurance : 
changed with firms like internationally known agent to contact us imme- үш 
yours getting sued at the Шоуа» of London, this diately and return the | IE 
drop of a hat for a variety plan gives you the right attached card without | 
of reasons. coverage at the right price! delay. (We offer this spe- | ADDRESS 
And with the sìze of It features “first dollar” cial plan through quali- | 
awards increasing allthe defense cost coverage re- fied independent agents em STATE ПР 
time, many firms can’t sur- sulting in no out-of-pocket who аге best capable of | + - 
vive the financial shock legal expense. It also offers serving your individual | TWF 
of an adverse court preapproved financing needs). | oreo 
decision. and many other special Like it or not, your | 
But, now there is a features. business is at risk. And 
way to protect yourself So if your firm is the best way to protect | RETURN To: 
through a specially de- engaged in conventional yourself is by responding | 111015 К.В. Jones Inc. 
| 


signed liability policy building design* with gross today! 


Concept to completion... 
a synthesis of design 


Eu offers an architectural 

system that integrates the design office. 
Our CADD system understands the creative 
process — the language of design, the 
dynamics of presentation, the precision 

of drawings and documentation. 


Intergraph s flexible environment 
enhances the collaborative design effort, 
providing accurate communication and 
avoiding duplication of work. 


Master the creative process... 
concept to completion. 


Call today for information on Intergraph's 
advanced system for architectural design, 
presentation, and production. 
800-826-3515 or 205-772-2700. 


Designed by The Callison Partnership, 
Seattle and San Diego. 
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Melton “Mel” Ferris, Hon. AIA, was exec- 
utive director of the California Council/ 
AIA for more than 20 years. He had 
graduated from the University of Califor- 
nia and worked as a reporter for the San 
Francisco Chronicle and the San Jose 
Mercury-News. 

Named administrator of the California 
Council/AIA in 1959, Ferris helped estab- 
lish the council’s insurance program and 
was one of the founders of the national 
Council of Architectural Component Exec- 
utives. A longtime resident of Marin 
County, he was active in local conservation 
and preservation issues. He died Sept. 5 
in New Zealand, where he had been liv- 
ing since his retirement. He was 72. 


Berlin Harding Pless, AIA, a principal of 
the Atlanta firm Beckett, Pless & Associ- 
ates, received his architecture degree from 
Georgia Institute of Technology. During 
the 1960s his firm, then Godwin & Beck- 
ett, was superintending architect of Wash- 
ington Cathedral in Washington, D.C. The 
firm also designed buildings for the Geor- 
gia Power Co., the Coca-Cola Co. head- 
quarters, the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
Philip in Atlanta, and other churches, 
schools, and colleges. Pless died in August. 


Richard Ridley worked in the Washington 
D.C., office of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill before founding his own firm in 1975, 
Richard Ridley & Associates, which he 


headed until his death in October at age 
49. His projects included the conversion 
of the historic Argyle House to condomin- 
iums in Washington, D.C., the City Art 
Gallery in Raleigh, N.C., and the renova- 
tion of a textile mill to a high-tech indus- 
trial facility in Winsted, Conn. 

A native of Antioch, Calif., Ridley 
received a degree in architecture from the 
University of California, Berkeley, and a 
master’s degree in urban planning from 
Harvard. In 1986 he was a Loeb Fellow 
and taught at MIT. Ridley also taught 
architecture at Howard University and 
wrote frequently for the Home section of 
the Washington Post. 


Raphael S. Soriano aligned himself with 
the Internationalist masters Richard 
Neutra and Rudolph Schindler. Born in 
an ancient Sephardic Jewish community 
on the Greek island of Rhodes, he 
emigrated to Los Angeles in 1924. A 
decade later, he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California architecture 
school. In his first commission, the Lipetz 
house of 1939, he created one of the well 
known glass-enclosed spaces of the period, 
a 15x31-foot music room curved at one 
end. Another important work was his 
Hallowell Nursery and Garden Center in 
San Francisco, built in 1941-42. Soriano 
became known for combining esthetics 
with technology, especially in low-cost, 
prefabricated, steel and aluminum build- 


VUE 


Brite Vue Glass Systems, Inc. 


1021 Walnut Ave., Pomona, CA 91766, (714) 628-5557, 
So. Calif. (800) 344-4554, No. Calif. (800) 445-5525, 
Outside Calif. (800) 423-1885, Telex 757808 FAX (714) 628-5345 


Pacwest Center, Portland, Oregon 


Tempered Glass Entrance Systems 


Brite Vue tempered glass doors, sidelites and 
transoms without vertical frame members form magnificent 
entrances with expansive areas of nearly total vision. 


Write or call today for complete information. 


ings. He was 83 when he died in July at 
his home in Claremont, Calif. 


George R. Thomas, FAIA, retired profes- 
sor at the University of New Hampshire, 
taught architectural drawing, graphics, and 
painting and developed courses in draw- 
ing, painting, and art history for non- 
architecture students. 

Thomas was born in Portsmouth, Va., 
but resided in Durham, N.H., for most of 
his life. He joined the UNH faculty in 1930 
after receiving his architecture degree from 
Carnegie Technical Institute. During the 
Depression, he directed artists painting 
building murals at UNH under the Works 
Progress Administration. Thomas was one 
of eight founding members of the New 
Hampshire Chapter/AIA. He died in 


August at 81. 
BRIEFS 


Urban Design Call for Entries 
The Rudy Bruner Award for excellence 
in the urban environment, a biennial com- 
petition for outstanding urban places, 
announces its call for entries. The first 
Rudy Bruner Award was given to Seattle's 
Pike Place Market in 1987. The deadline 
for entry in the next competition is Dec. 
1. Contact: Janet Carter, Rudy Bruner 
Award, Bruner Foundation, 244 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10001. 

Briefs continued on page 46 
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PORCH-LIFT 


VERTICAL WHEELCHAIR LIFT 


provides a safe, simple solution 
to architectural barriers 


rm 
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Whether you're modifying an existing building or designing 
а new one, accessibility to the handicapped is important. 
And PORCH-LIFT provides the simple, economical solution 
...indoors or outdoors. This safe vertical wheelchair lift plat- 
form anchors permanently beside the steps, using a mini- 
mum of space. Motor and mechanisms are enclosed. Runs 
on 110 volt current. Weatherproof finish. Choose from eleven 
models with varying lifting heights up to 144 inches. Shipped 


ready for installation. 


Architects: Stubbins Associates and Skidmore, Owings & Merrill « 


Glazing Contractor: Culver Glass Co. 


WRITE FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 
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/Iultiply the Possibilities 


= 
ELU prefabricated gang flashings let you group VELUX roof windows and ini. 


skylights in almost any combination quickly and easily. Ea- 
The precision engineering of VELUX gang flashings allows weather tight ЕС 
llation without the need for caulk or mastic. This means no weather delays, 7 VAUX Gana Fig en 


ess, and less chance of callbacks. In addition, VELUX gang flashings are Gang Flashing brochure, pus "The 


Complete Guide to Roof Windows and 


ly available nationwide in a wide range of standard sizes to meet your Sessa a pce ы. Your inquiry 
ing requirements and your deadline. "d A188 
» ame 
Y as 
Sales, Warehousing and Service Nationwide Рой 1 М 
/ 4 ress 
Р d 
The world leader p, em 
in roof windows and skylights. 7 VELUX-AMERICA INC. VELUX-CANADA INC. 


? ee ; Do S Z PO. Box 3268 16817 Hy i 
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CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE, Lake Louise. Canada 
Originally constructed 1890. now a Canadian 
Pacific Hotel 
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Times change. Brick, stucco and pre-ca 
concrete aren't the age-old answers 

anymore. Because high-quality EIFS m 
with 100% acrylic-based coatings can a 
deliver excellent resistance to ultraviol 
degradation, moisture and environmet 
pollutants. Plus, greater design flexibil 


Today, thousands of buildings, old- 
and nox neo EIRC Itc a Bahtvnainht _ 


^ 
> 


le wall system that can keep the 

nts out and the colors in. And Rohm 
aas 100% acrylic polymers offer 

^nt lasting adhesion and mechanical 
th properties for coatings, to help 
'aintain its performance and 

tic appeal for years to come. 


§ AND 100% ACRYLICS. FOR BEAUTY THAT ENDURES. 


SAND LAKE IV, Orlando, Florida 
Completed by Pizzuti Development, Inc. 
1 May 1987 


v» 


There's no time like the present to see 
what it can mean to your future building 
projects. For more information on the 
durability of Rohm and Haas 100% acrylic 
polymers, write to our Marketing Services 
Department, Independence ROHM A 
Mall West, Phila., PA 19105. HAAS FULTON COUNTY JAIL, Fulton County, Georgia 


SHRADECPH AE Reds Now under construction 
Ova, Daniels, Busby — Architects 
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Architectural Precast Awards 

The Architectural Precast Association has 
honored three projects with its award of 
merit and has given one other project spe- 
cial mention. The awards are for excel- 
lence in design and manufacturing of 
architectural precast concrete elements. 
The winning projects are: Park Plaza Con- 
dominium, Wilmington, Del., by the Salkin 
Group Inc.; Carter Presidential Library, 
Atlanta, by Jova, Daniels & Busby Archi- 
tects; Third National Bank headquarters, 
Nashville, by Kohn Pedersen Fox Associ- 
ates; and Federal Street Restoration, 
Boston, by Jung/Brannen Associates (spe- 
cial mention). 


Affordable Housing Competition 

A competition for imaginative concepts 
for affordable housing in Connecticut is 
open to architects, landscape architects, 
developers, and students. Prizes totaling 
$10,000 will include a $2,500 first prize, 
$1,500 second prize, $1,000 third prize, 
and $5,000 in other prizes. The entry dead- 
line is Nov. 15; the entry fee is $50. Con- 
tact: “Fairfield 2000” Affordable Housing 
Competition, 500 Summer St., Stamford, 
Conn. 06906. 


Egyptian Library Competition 

A competition for a new library at the 
University of Alexandria, Egypt, is being 
held by the Egyptian government in asso- 


SUSPENDED PLASTER CEILING TILES 


ABOVE VIEW, INC. 


241 EAS 


Т ERIE STREET * MILWAUKEE. WI 532902 e 414-271-4477 


ciation with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme (PNUD). The one- 
phase competition is open to all architects. 
Prizes totaling $200,000 will include a 
$60,000 first prize, $35,000 second prize, 
$25,000 third prize, and $80,000 in other 
prizes. The registration fee is $150; entry 
deadline is Nov. 30. Contact: UIA General 
Secretariat, 51, rue Raynouard, 75016 
Paris, France, Telex: 614855 Е. 


Glass Design Competition 

The National Glass Association announces 
its competition for unique use of glass in 
a nonbuilding application (for example, 
fountain, design panel, tavern, bar, aquar- 
ium, etc.). Projects must be completed 
between Jan. 1, 1983, and Dec. 31, 1988. 
Entries must be submitted by Dec. 15. 
Contact: NGA, Awards for Excellence 
Competition, 8200 Greensboro Dr., Suite 
302, McLean, Va. 22102. 


Innovations in Housing Competition 
Entries are being accepted for a compe- 
tition for outstanding residential design, 
sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens, 
Builder, and Progressive Architecture mag- 
azines, the American Plywood Association, 
and the American Wood Council. The 
competition calls for entrants to design a 
move-up house with a flexible floor plan 


in 2,200 square feet or less. The house 
must incorporate wood products and sys- 
tems and be economical to build. Houses 
built or under construction between Feb. 
1, 1988, and Feb. 1, 1989, are eligible. 
There will be a $5,000 first prize and five 
$1,000 citations of merit. Entries must be 
received by Feb. 6. For more information 
contact: Innovations in Housing, P.O. Box 
11700, Tacoma, Wash. 98411. 


NEA Fellowship 

Myron Goldsmith, professor of architec- 
ture at Illinois Institute of Technology and 
a retired partner of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, has been awarded a distinguished 
designer fellowship by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. The fellowship, accord- 
ing to NEA, is given for "extraordinary 
contribution to design over a lifetime." 


AIA Student Officers 

The American Institute of Architecture 
Students has elected Matthew W. Gilbert- 
son, a student at the University of Min- 
nesota, and Irene Dumas Tyson, a recent 
graduate of Mississippi State University, 
as president and vice president for 1988-89. 


International City Design Competition 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
school of architecture and urban planning 
is sponsoring an international city design 
continued on page 50 
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OUR FREE GUIDE 
PUTS YOU ON TOP 
OF CEDAR ROOF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


This manual is designed to aid architects and builders in 
the proper application of cedar shakes and shingles. 
Every page is filled with details and 
guidelines. Covering topics such as 
mansard roofs. Low slope and cold 
weather roofs. Vapor barriers. Fasteners. 
And much more. 

Its everything you need to stay on 
top of cedar roofs. And it's free! 


NEW ROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 


State Zip 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE & HANDSPLIT SHAKE BUREAU 


515 116th Avenue NE, Suite 275, Bellevue, WA 98004-5294 


A glazing gasket апа 
window frame all in one... 
with these advantages: 


* Excellent Thermal Break Frame 

* Noise and Vibration Dampening 

* Du Pont Neoprene — Requires No Maintenance 
* Two-Piece System Installs Quickly 

* Inside or Outside Glazing 

* For New Construction or Retrofit 

* Curved Shapes at Minimal Cost Increase 

* No Exposed Caulking 


The following configurations made easy... at low cost 


Single fixed lite windows 


Custom 
Sized 


Rectangles Circles Curved Shapes 


Low wind load ribbonwalls 


Custom 2-Side 
Sized Support 
For Glass 
1" Glass only (%" in development) 
"Flat arched" windows "Stock" systems 


Custom Field 
a 6 gi [| C 


1" Glass Only 
(%" system in development) 


Unequal Leg Molded Corners 
(Lab tested) 
1" and X" systems available 


**NOTE: The NEOFRAME System includes gasket, lockstrip, 
aluminum receiver, molded corners... EXCLUDES 
glass & installation. Prices shown are for larger 
projects; contact StanLock for pricing on specific 
projects. Prices subject to change without notice. 


PRESENTS 


* 


| As low as E 
$4.30 per ft.** 


As low as 


а $3.30 per ft.” 


Eliminates 
Window 
Fabrication! 


A New Technology 


StanLock's new NEOFRAME window ts Ld 
is an innovation in the fixed-glazed window mar- 

ket. This simple, two-part system eliminates the convention- 
al window frame and provides a low cost window with valu- 
able benefits to both the building owner and tenant. The low 
in-place cost is related to the simplicity of the system. 
StanLock provides an aluminum receiver for screw fastening 
to any relatively flat window surface, such as brick, block, 
wood, or metal. With the receiver installed and caulked, the 
one-piece zipper gasket is then forced onto the receiver and 
the system is ready for glass. It's that simple, no window 
fabrication is required. 

Once installed, NEOFRAME becomes a handsome, secure, 
weather-tight window frame with a built-in thermal break, 
excellent acoustical properties, and a finish that requires no 
maintenance. It's ideal for new construction or for retrofit, 
ee bod simple curved shapes such as circles, round tops or 
arches. 


*Patent pending 


215 Maple St., Port Clinton, Ohio 43452 U.S.A. 
Call Toll Free: 1-800-431-1607 

In Ohio Call Collect: (419) 734-2181 

TWX 810-497-2964 


Division of: 
THE STANDARD PRODUCTS co. 


PYRAMID 


Unravel the mysteries of ancient Egypt 
with host David Macaulay. 


Monday, November 28, 
at 8 PM’ 


Travel back in time with live action and animation to experience first hand the planning, construction and 
significance of The Great Pyramid at Giza. 


Produced by Unicorn Projects, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Presented nationally on public television by WHYY-TV/Philadelphia 


Major funding for PYRAMID was provided by The National Endowment for the Humanities; additional funding by The 
Arthur Vining Davis Foundations, The Corporation for Public Broadcasting, Public Television Stations, The American 
Architectural Foundation of The American Institute of Architects, The National Concrete Masonry Association. 


*Please check local listings for exact airdate and time. 
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INTRODUCING FILAMENTS. 
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ELEGANCE POISED ON A THREAD-LIKE MOTIE 


Take a careful look at 
Filaments, the unique 
new texture from Guard? 
Wallcovering, and you'll 
find an embossing of 
vertical threads over a 


CONTRACT VINYL WALLCOVERING 


Columbus Coated Fabrics * 1280 N. Grant Ave. 
РО. Box 208 Columbus, Ohio 43216 614/297-2906 


Circle 75 on information card 


"scrunchy" background. 
Step back, and the vertical 
threads merge into a fabric 
weave pattern of classic 
richness. Call or write for a 
free sample swatch today. 


BORDEN 


Briefs from page 46 

competition with “the future of the indus- 
trial city” as its theme and Milwaukee as 
the prototype. Cash prizes totaling $125,000 
will be awarded. The registration fee is 
$75, and the deadline is Nov. 30. Contact: 
ICDC, School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, P.O. Box 413, Milwaukee, Wis. 
53201. 


New NCARB President 

George B. Terrien, founder and principal 
of Terrien Architects, Portland, Me., has 
been installed as president for 1988-1989 
of the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards. 


Cornell Students Honored 

Six landscape architecture students at Cor- 
nell University received awards from the 
American Society of Landscape Architects 
New York Upstate Chapter for their “out- 
standing academic achievement in the 
study of landscape architecture and skills 
shown in their landscape architectural 
design work.” The honorees are Amy A. 
Nettleton, Freeville, N.Y.; Christine 

M. Cleveland, Lansing, N.Y.; Thomas P. 
Conley, Bloomington, Ill.; Gregory Р. 
Cloos, Rochester, N.Y.; Christopher Siefert, 
Fairfield, Conn.; and Sharon Gombas, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


SOM Traveling Fellowship Awards 

The Skidmore, Owings & Merrill Founda- 
tion has announced the winners of the 
1988 architectural traveling fellowships for 
travel and study: $25,000 to Alex Krieger, 
Harvard University; $9,000 to Brian 
Andrews, Princeton University; $9,000 to 
William Callahan, University of Illinois 
at Chicago; $12,000 to Denise Dumais, 
Princeton University; $8,000 to Julie Evans, 
University of Illinois at Chicago; $8,000 
to Timothy Love, Harvard University; 
$8,000 to Michael Baushke, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and State University. 


Max Abramovitz Honored 

Max Abramovitz, FAIA, has been awarded 
the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign's medal in architecture for 
lifetime service and achievement by an 
alumnus of the school of architecture. 


Rotch Traveling Scholarship 
Applications are being accepted for the 
1989 Rotch Traveling Scholarship. A sti- 
pend of $16,000 is awarded to the winner 
of the two-stage design competition for 
eight months of travel, with an additional 
$1,500 upon completion of a report to be 
added to the scholarship's archives. 
Deadline is Jan. 2. Contact: Hugh Shepley, 
FAIA, Rotch Traveling Scholarship, 40 
Broad St., Boston, Mass. 02109. 


UCLA American Culture Fellowships 
UCLAS Institute of American Culture is 
offering postdoctoral fellowships to 
support study of Afro-Americans, Asian 
Americans, Chicanos, or American Indi- 
ans. The stipends of $20,000 to $25,000 
per year can be used to supplement sab- 
batical salaries. The deadline for appli- 
cations is Dec. 31. Contact: Norris C. 
Hundley, Institute of American Cultures, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. 


Loeb Fellowship 

The Loeb Fellowship in Advanced Envi- 
ronmental Studies at the Harvard gradu- 
ate school of design is seeking nominations 
of professionals in design and design- 
related fields for the 1989-90 academic 
year. A one-year independent study pro- 
gram, the Loeb Fellowship is awarded 
annually to up to 12 midcareer profession- 
als who have demonstrated leadership in 
the planning and design fields in both the 
private and public sectors. Loeb fellows 
have included architects, landscape archi- 
tects, urban planners, journalists, commu- 
nity advocates, and other professionals. 
The deadline for nominations is Nov. 15, 
and the deadline for final applications is 
Jan. 20. Contact: Karin Gil, Loeb Fellow- 
ship Program, Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Design, 48 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. O 


Old World Ele вапсе... 
NewWorld Appeal 


Sculptured crown mouldings, niches, 
traditional mantels, medallions, and 
other fine architectural details add old 
world elegance and value to any home. 


Aristocast Originals, of durable 
moulded plaster, are rich-looking 
design elements-unique in their 
detail and intricate patterns. These 
decorative extras create a style and 
quality that's unmatched. Yet, they're 
competitively priced. 


Aristocast Originals are easily install- 


ed and assure perfect cornering and 
fit. And, they won't show age through 
cracking, warping or shrinking. 


For free color catalogue or more information: 


ARISTOCAST ORIGINALS, Inc., Dept. 09 , 6200 Highland 
Parkway, Suite I, Smyrna, Georgia 30082 404-333-9934 


FACULTY POSITIONS 


IN ARCHITECTURE— 


University of Oregon. Assistant 
Professor, tenure track positions 
in: design/theory, design /tech- 
nology, design/ media and 
methods. Require advanced 
degree in architecture; experi- 
ence in teaching, research, or 
practice. Also, Willard K. Mar- 
tin Distinguished Visiting Critic: 
] to 3 qtr. terms open to leading 
academics and/or professionals. 
Please request full description: 
Faculty Search Committee, De- 
partment of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, OR. 


97403. Completed applications 
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At first glance, it’s difficult to imagine how 
these six different buildings are related. But 
if you take a closer look at their histories, 
you'll find they all share a common theme: 
the washrooms in all six buildings have 
been refitted with Sloan flushometers. 


True, these buildings don’t look old enough 
to need major plumbing repairs. But the 
fact is, the original flushometers that were 
installed just didn’t hold up. Even after 
repeated servicing, they continued to 
malfunction. They didn’t shut off properly. 
They leaked at the stops. In some cases, 
they even flooded the washrooms. In short, 
they weren’t Sloan flushometers. 


Unlike substitutes, Sloan flushometers offer 
proven, reliable service. With built-in qual- 
ity at an affordable price. That's why today 
more buildings are equipped with Sloan 
flushometers than with any other brand. 


Only Sloan's rugged, tamper-proof design 
can assure the quiet, dependable opera- 
tion so critical in buildings like these. Plus, 
Sloan flushometers are built to last for years 
with only minimal, routine maintenance— 
an important consideration for specifiers 
who value time and money. 


The next time you consider specifying a 
substitute, think about these six buildings. 
Then specify Sloan. The first time. 


Another 


six reasons 
to specify 
Sloan... 


the first 
time. 


1. Valley Forge Park Place, King of Prussia, PA 2. Virginia Mason Hospital, 
Seattle, WA 3. Swedish Hospital, Seattle, WA 4. Heartthrob Cafe, Orland 
Park, IL 5. Spruance Hall, Embry Riddle University, Daytona Beach, FL 


6. Foster Plaza Building No. 6, Pittsburgh, PA 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


10500 Seymour Avenue, Franklin Park, IL 60131 
A Tradition of Quality and Pride 
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The new Monogram built-in refrigerator has 
something new built in. A dispenser. 


For years, it has seemed as 
though free-standing 
refrigerators were given all the 
most advanced features. 

While built-ins were left to 
rely on good looks alone. 

But now we're introducing 
the first truly sophisticated 
built-in. The new Monogram 
dispenser refrigerator. It’s the 
only one that offers ice and 
water through the door. 

And the only one that is 
controlled electronically. 

Which means it can do such 
things as warn users if the 
inside is too warm. Or beep if a 


doors been left open. 

And because it’s 42” wide 
instead of the usual 36", it also 
offers more capacity. 

This refrigerator is part of a 
group of new built-ins that 
includes two electronic wall 
ovens. An electronic modular 
downdraft cooktop. A gas 
cooktop. And a compactor. 

‘Together with the existing 
Monogram products, they form 
the only complete line of built-in 
appliances. 

And it’s a line that comes 
from a company which can 
make life a lot easier when 


you're building a new kitchen. 

Who else offers anything as 
helpful as the GE Answer 
Center" service? (Just call 800- 
626-2000.) 

Who else backs their 
products with a nationwide 
network of factory-trained service 
professionals? 

No one else. 

Only GE. 


Monogram. 
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Neglected Legacy of 
An Industrial Past 


Mills and Factories of New England. Pho- 
tographs by Serge Hambourg, essays by 
Noel Perrin and Kenneth Breisch. (Harry 
N. Abrams, $29.95.) 

Although you rarely will find them on 
a Christmas card, the brick mill and fac- 
tory are as much a fixture of the New 
England landscape as the white steepled 
church and the town green. A few are 
still fulfilling the use for which they 
were designed—manufacture. Many exist 
abandoned and on a steady march to 
ruin, or have found new lives as office 
buildings, shops, or condominiums. 

Few communities would fight to save 
an old factory, as they might an old church 
or fine house. Yet it was the factory that 
often made the church and the house 


possible—that drew young workers, many 
of them women from failed farms, to new 
communities that prospered in the din of 
noise and dust that was the factory. In 
New England, “there has been a symbio- 
sis between the pastoral and the mechan- 
ical,” writes Noel Perrin. The fields and 
the factories coexisted. “The early farm- 
ers produced and marketed handmade 
nails in their spare time: They were metal- 
workers as well as shepherds of flocks.” 
New England became the textile man- 
ufacturing capital of 19th-century Amer- 
ica. Historian Kenneth Breisch points out 
that the cool, damp climate was perfect 
for spinning cotton into thread, which grew 
stronger when exposed to humidity. The 
first mechanized textile mill began opera- 
tion in 1790 in Rhode Island, and by the 
end of the 19th century New England mills 
were producing half the woolen and all 
continued on page 58 


Two mills still in operation: top, Pejepscot 
paper mill in Topsham, Ме. ; above, 
Schwamb mill in Arlington, Mass. 
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Photographs € Serge Hambourg 


other 
„ face is 


RY 


y better 


facelifts. 


Comedienne Phyllis Diller has pulled quite a joke on 
Mother Nature and Father Time. Her facelifts have 
created a look that some call miraculous. 

You can achieve the same amazing results with any 
commercial remodeling project through the magic of 
Alucobond® material. 

Made with two tough sheets of aluminum and a 
thermoplastic core, Alucobond material can take an 


Only one 


lil known 
for miraculous 


outdated building and turn it into an ultramode 
structure. A transformation that can be perfor 
economically and without major construction. 
Alucobond material is virtually flat and does 
oil-can like other metal building facings. Yet it’s 
versatile and flexible enough to be formed or 
molded to the most exacting specifications. 
Erection is fast and easy, usually without the 


ed to adapt existing building members. 

Even maintenance is made faster, easier and 

еарег. The surface is kept sparkling clean with 

thing more than detergent and water. 

Only Phyllis’ feathers are more colorful than 

Jcobond material. We offer 64 shades in all, 
sluding five anodized finishes. Lengths up to 28 

at, three standard thicknesses and two widths 


Northfork Savings Bank, Mattituk; New York 
Distributor/Fabncator: Lamparter Associates, Hauppauge, New York 
Architect~Lawrence Smith Associates. Hauppauge; New York 


add to our material’s remarkable diversity. 
For more information on Alucobond material and for 
case histories with photos, call (502) 527-1376. 
Or write Alucobond Technologies, Incorporated, 
P.O. Box 507, Symsonia Road, Benton, KY 42025. 
Retrofit with Alucobond material. And give 


any old building a ALUCOBOND 
miraculous new lift. NT: A TECHNOLOGIES 


ALUCOBOND 


MATERIAL 


More than just a pretty face. 
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© Serge Hambourg 


Books from page 55 
but a fifth of the cotton goods in the 
United States. 

The mills were designed for maximum 
efficiency — long buildings with lots of win- 
dows (which were usually nailed shut to 
maintain humidity) and a tower housing 
vertical circulation of goods and workers. 
Fire was a constant danger, so the mills 
were built of brick or stone, and their 
wooden guts were of oversized wood 
columns and beams and layers of thick 
flooring —all of it slow to burn. The build- 
ing form was adapted to the manufacture 
of a host of goods— brass works in Con- 
necticut, paper in Massachusetts and 
Maine, machine works in Rhode Island. 

Serge Hambourg's haunting, magnifi- 
cently reproduced photographs depict the 
mills and factories in settings both pictur- 
esque and grimy. The stillness of many of 
the pictures speaks of the role these build- 
ings, once alive with noise and commerce, 
now play as repositories of our industrial 
history. — Micuarr J. CROSBIE 


The Architect’s Guide to Computer-Aided 
Design. Mark LaudenCrosley. (John Wiley 
& Sons, $37.45.) 

Mark Lauden Crosley's discussions of 
computer-aided architecture range from 
the fundamentals of the computer to 
glimpses of its potential applications, all 
in a comprehensible, well illustrated style. 
Anyone involved with or merely interested 
in CADD will find this book a valuable 
resource. 

Those who have not yet ventured into 
computerized architecture, as well as those 
who are beginning the search for a proper 
system, will find the first section most help- 
ful. Here Crosley discusses the computer 
and how it functions, without unnecessary 
technical detail. He does, however, provide 
enough definitions to enable a neophyte 
to both ask the proper questions and 
understand the answers. 


For those who have some experience 
arnih CATT Aba euxc— e АЕ Simus 


Above, Marcy Mill in Hillsboro, N.H., a 
typical mid-sized New England textile mill 
contructed in 1828. 


book will provide additional techniques, 
shortcuts, and advice. He thoroughly cov- 
ers current techniques of data management 
such as layering and symbols, as well as 
concepts such as drawing with objects 
rather than lines. He discusses the prob- 
lems one might expect to encounter and 
suggests how to avoid them. In fact, close 
examination of the numerous illustrations 
shows, though unintentionally I’m sure, 
many of the glitches that currently plague 
CADD —for example, dimension and 
leader lines, which would not be tolerated 
in hand drawing. 

In the final section, Crosley presents 
his vision of the potential of computer- 
aided architecture, which is exciting and 
yet ominous. He discusses systems that 
allow the creation of plans from which 
elevations and sections "grow" automati- 
cally. I fear that the profession may come 
to depend too heavily on the computer 
to solve problems, particularly as the cur- 
rent video generation reaches maturity. 

The concept of "sketching" on a 
computer will inevitably lead to many 
differing opinions about whether future 
generations of architects will need to learn 
to draw at all. The idea that computers 
will make the solving of an architectural 
problem so easy that the client could actu- 
ally sit down and do it without the archi- 
tect will worry some, especially in view 
of the fact that there is already a do-it- 
yourself design program available for home 
computers, costing about $20, which adver- 
tises that there is no need for an architect. 

Crosley has presented an organized over- 
view of an architectural tool that is both 
complicated and confusing. 

— RICHARD L. Kine, AIA 


Mr. King is a practicing architect with 
Centerbrook Architects and Planners in 
y MSIE е 


Manhattan Manners: Architecture and 
Style, 1850-1900. M. Christine Boyer. 
(Rizzoli, $30.) 

M. Christine Boyer here continues the 
original line of thinking that was notable 
in her earlier Dreaming the Rational City, 
and equally concentrates on urban design 
and planning. Real estate —spelled 
m-o-n-e-y — dictated the 1811-to-eternity 
Manhattan gridiron plan. By 1850 the city 
had begun to-accommodate itself to the 
directionless anonymity of the plan. Func- 
tional districts emerged dedicated to ware- 
housing, entertainment, retailing, manufac- 
turing, fashion, residential, and other uses, 
and these provided the city's architectural 
themes. 

Urban landmarks, churches, monu- 
ments, parks, and a few surviving boule- 
vards (like Broadway) provided additional 
accents. It was from these, in spite of the 
grid, that the architects took their cues 
and the city took its form. Most of this 
was in place before 1850. The north side 
of Washington Square was built by the 
1830s. Union Square, with its fountain cel- 
ebrating the completion of the Croton 
aqueduct in 1842, and many of its sur- 
rounding mansions, also were there. 

Boyer hits her stride with the descrip- 
tion of "Ladies Mile" (Broadway from 14th 
to 23га streets) that "simply appeared" as 
the luxury trade pushed northward. In this 
restless change, Boyer finds the period's 
architectural tempo. Department stores 
succeeded shops, hotels appeared, 
churches, theaters, concert halls and places 
of entertainment, art studios, and show- 
rooms emerged in profusion. Horse cars 
and the omnibus heralded the steam rail- 
road and its stations. So far, so good. But 
it was the tall building that killed Ladies 
Mile, forcing its traditional luxury and fash- 
ion activities north and east to fresh loca- 
tions. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

— FREDERICK GUTHEIM, Нох. AIA 


Mr. Gutheim is an author, teacher, and 
critic in Washington, D.C., and a frequent 
contributor to this magazine. 


Architecture and Women: A Bibliography. 
Lamia Doumato. (Garland, $40.) 

This book compiles primary and sec- 
ondary writings on 127 women archi- 
tects, landscape architects, designers, 
architectural historians, architecture crit- 
ics and writers, and others in fields related 
to architecture. There are also lists of other 
bibliographies, monographs, theses, and 
exhibition catalogues pertaining to women 
in architecture. 

A cursory look through the book reveals 
a few errors—one of them a whopper: 
Jaquelin Taylor Robertson will be sur- 
prised to find himself in the company of 
Denise Scott Brown and Ada Louise 
Huxtable. A few prominent names in the 
field have inexplicably been left out, such 
as Catharine Beecher, Dolores Hayden, 
Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk, and Adele 
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The first fixture designed specifically 


for today’s small office 


The Peerless Small Office Fixture makes a 
real difference in the office environment. 

It reduces reflections on VDT screens. It 
softens hard shadows, saves energy and 
makes the office seem better lit. 

It achieves all this as a result of some very 
specific applied engineering. The Small 
Office Fixture differs from other indirect 
fixtures in the amount of light it throws to 
the side. 

Its lensed optical system has the ability 
to produce an exceptionally wide spread indirect 
distribution. A single 8’ long fixture can turn 
the ceiling and walls of a 10’ x 15" office into 
a single, softly glowing light source. 


Under an average 8'6” office ceiling, a 
lensed or parabolic down light— or just 
about any other practical lighting solution 
— creates a bright spot in a dark ceiling. 

This bright spot bounces back into your 
eyes off any reflective surface: a desk top, 
a VDT or this magazine page. It also makes 
the rest of the office seem dark by 
comparison. 

The unique optics in the Peerless Small 
Office Fixture make the entire office seem 
brighter and better-lit. You can see the truth 
of this claim in a booklet called “Lighting 
the Small Office” that offers a side by side 
comparison of the four most commonly used 


Very wide spread 
distribution covers 
whole ceiling, 
illuminates walls. 


office lighting systems. 

Just ask and well send you the booklet 
along with complete product information on 
the Small Office Fixture. Because the more 
you know about this specific problem, the 
better you'll understand why we developed 
this specific lighting system. 
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If you'd like to see the Small Office Fixture installed in an 
actual office, write on your letterhead to Peerless Lighting, 
Box 2556, Berkeley CA 94702-0552. (415) 845-2760. 


“PEERLESS” AND “SOFTSHINE” ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF PEERLESS 


LIGHTING CORPORATION. © 1987, PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATION 
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Get a grip on your filing problems. 


Design Thinking. Peter G. Rowe. (MIT, 
$25.) 

One approaches a book titled Design 
Thinking with a mix of trepidation and 
anticipation. Trepidation because of the 
string, lengthy by now, of such books that 
have presented to us overly mechanistic 
explanations of how we architects design. 
Anticipation because one holds out hope 
that there might yet be a description of 
designing that will elicit from us the reac- 
tion “Yes! That's what I do!” 

Peter Rowe is well aware of the short- 
comings of previous design explanations, 
and his sympathy with and understanding 
of the mind of the designer show all 
through his book, especially in such ring- 
ingly apt concepts as “enabling prejudices,” 
“bounded rationality,” and "satisficing" 
—that conditional acceptance of a par- 
tial solution that doesn’t quite satisfy but 
yet will suffice to let us make progress on 
other aspects of the design. In such con- 
cepts there is the feel of “I’ve been there,” 
but is there that large sense of "That's 
what I do”? 

Rowe opens his book with three anon- 
ymous case studies of recent designs, expli- 
cating for us the differing thought 
processes each of the architects went 
through. His analysis convinces us that 
the process is at least potentially char- 
acterizable, and he quickly presents us 
with an account of attempts at such char- 


of gradually less mechanistic models, end- 
ing with the model that Rowe will work 
from—the “problem space,” an apt visual 
analogue in which the path toward reso- 
lution moves not directly across the prob- 
lem space but can double back, restart, 
zigzag among partial resolutions, even 
begin from different edges (the parts to 
the whole or the whole to the parts). One 
can almost imagine a video in which an 
unfocused design (perhaps on a yellow 
background) moves from point to point, 
the image either rearranging itself or com- 
ing into sharper focus. The image is so 
compelling that one wishes Rowe had 
pushed the idea further for us. 

But Rowe has other purposes for this 
net of resolution points. He wants us to 
consider what drives that evolving image 
from point to point. Why does the design 
take this branch of development and not 
those others? Here is Rowe's central 
insight: it is a sense of “what it ought to 
be” that switches the development onto 
a particular course of paths. 

As a method of revealing the content 
of such “normative positions,” as he terms 
the arrival of what ought to be, Rowe offers 
a taxonomy of aspects. We can look, for 
instance, at the orientation of such posi- 
tions, their conception of a critical stance 
and an overarching purpose. As an exam- 
ple of orientation, a normative position 
would favor certain architectural devices, 


Eisenman’s shifted grids. The recurrence 
of such devices, used in preferred ways, 
constitutes a look, a style, which Rowe 
terms the “production” of a normative posi- 
tion. Using these aspects, Rowe then pre- 
sents us with an analysis of the normative 
positions — the “what it ought to be"— of 
several contemporary architects, among 
them Moore, Venturi, and Eisenman. After 
a series of equations in formal logic (which 
I will not purport to understand), Rowe 
discusses some the commonalities and con- 
flicts among these particular normative 
positions and among others commonly 
held today, and he concludes that the sev- 
eral differing positions spring from large 
“realms of inquiry" — essentially, views of 
the world and design's role within the 
world. 

In Rowe's account of the design process 
of architects we miss a sense of grounded 
rightness— how we know when a design 
"clicks." It is not, precisely, that “Eureka!” 
sense of having unquestionably found it, 
because "it" can in no way be proven. But 
yet we believe in "it." The concept of 
"satisficing" doesn't come near this feel- 
ing of absolute conviction. АП of us know 
about this-will-do design: that's the sketch 
you hand on to the production staff only 
because you know that if you stew over 
it any longer a deadline will not be met. 
It never clicked, but it will do. 

Yet we also kn nother species of 


We give you fingertip room to make your filing easier and faster. In a lot less space. 
No binding, ever. For a FREE catalog, give us a call. 1-800-854-6868" 


PLAN P MOLD 


The Originator of Square Tubes for Rolled Plan Filing 


*In California: 1-800-432-7486 · 17421 Von Karman Avenue, Irvine, CA 92714 * Fax No: 714-474-8076 


and the concept that satisfies the client's 
program seems almost to draw for us a 
logical structure, and then the structure 
and the spaces fairly announce to our eye 
an equally logical mechanical concept. 
Each part of the design falls into place 
with an ease that amazes, and for every 


additional aspect we consider— access, sun, 


landscaping—the solution appears to be 
already in the diagram. It is through such 
designs that we test what conviction feels 
like. It is, in fact, only through such expe- 
riences that we are able at all to calibrate 
the scale that measures the distance 
between “It’s right” and “It will do” and 
"It won't do at all.” 

I would like to read, someday, an anal- 
ysis of design that takes as its starting point 
not how we do what we do but why we 
even believe we are able to do what we 
do. Somewhere in that analysis would be, 
I believe, the key to how architects really 
think and feel.— Мпллам HUBBARD, AIA 


Mr. Hubbard teaches at MIT's department 
of architecture, where he has recently for- 
mulated a new introductory course in 
design for arts and sciences undergradu- 
ates majoring in architecture. 


Facility Management Systems. Jeffrey M. 
Hamer. (Van Nostrand Reinhold, $34.95.) 
Facilities management is the latest mar- 
ket opportunity touted to architects by 
consultants. The demand for facilities 


Circle 91 on information card 


management-— in-house or consulted — is 
apparent, if by no other evidence than 
the formation in 1980 of the International 
Facility Management Association, which 
had more than 4,000 members by last year, 
Hamer notes. That demand, coupled with 
the fact that advances in computer hard- 
ware and software make automated facil- 
ities management affordable and practical, 
makes facilities management look pretty 
tempting. "If you're already into comput- 
ers," the argument goes, "you're already 
storing all the data a facility manager 
needs. You're halfway to being a facility 
manager yourself." 

That's nice for a pep talk, but not too 
helpful for principals faced with making 
a real decision about delving into a new 
but competitive market that is already 
being dominated by some of the larger 
A/E firms. This book is helpful to archi- 
tects interested in this new field, even 
though it is written for building owners. 

First, just what is facilities management? 
It is "the process of planning, implement- 
ing, maintaining, and accounting for appro- 
priate physical spaces and services for an 
organization, while simultaneously seeking 
to reduce the associated total cost," Hamer 
offers. In fact, definition of the emerging 
expertise is this book's strong point. 

Hamer emphasizes repeatedly that auto- 
mation is only a small part of facilities 
management, one that follows procedures, 
staff, and training. All the same, techniques 


for automating the management process 
dominate the text — probably because auto- 
mation is where things are changing. 

The book begins with a discussion of 
the tools (including automated tools) and 
subsystems (facility design is one of six 
implementation subsystems) and includes 
an enumeration of the costs-to-paybacks 
factors one might use to decide whether 
a project needs such a structured approach 
to management of the physical plant. The 
costs and paybacks chapter includes cost- 
benefit formulas. A section on data man- 
agement itemizes types of information to 
collect and sample methods of collection 
and storage. A chapter on space alloca- 
tion and planning offers a few projection 
strategies and enumerates considerations 
in space allocation, but only enough to 
tell readers what they don't know. 

One is not going to be prepared to pro- 
vide facilities management services upon 
completion of this book if he or she 
couldn't before starting. But someone 
involved in space planning or client 
development at a moderate level will most 
likely benefit from the carefully organized 
approach presented by an experienced 
manager. And a novice will finish the book 
knowing what the discipline entails in 
enough detail to immediately engage a 
facilities manager in meaningful discussion. 
With as complex a field as this one, that 
alone is an accomplishment. 

— Doucras E. GORDON 
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АТ AND We D 9 Beauty, we believe, 
ERSEN, ON Т comes not merely 
S K T fromia building's exterior, but also 
UBSCRIBE О НЕ from within. And perhaps no 
* T 1 B other commercial window 
3 HEORY HAT EAUTY offers the exterior design 
Ñ ONE SKIN D freedom and inner beauty of 
Y EEP low maintenance Andersen 


Perma-Shield" Flexiframe* windows. 
For with this versatile window line 
comes the natural warmth and understated ele- 
і K gance of a wood interior. One that can be 
І . stained and painted to complement any decor, 
any time the decor changes. 

Andersen Flexiframe window sys- 
tems offer many custom design advantages. 
You can create large, unobstructed views or add 
dramatic shapes. With the crisp clean lines 
and smooth tight corners that characterize all 


Andersen? windows. 


So to those who would prefer to judge 
a building solely by its cover, might we suggest 
that you respond instead to an inner calling. 
- Cal 1-800-635-7500 for the пате of your local 
Andersen commercial representative. Or write 
Andersen Commercial Group; РО. Box 12, 
Bayport, MN 55003. 
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At Andersen, we 


To COMMERCIAL DESIGN 
ISN'T NEW It’s RENEWED. 


windows as a design tool. 
Which is precisely why 
we put 
so much 
thought, research and development, not to 
mention creativity, into their design. 

And to make Andersen” windows an 
even more effective design tool, we formed the 
Andersen Commercial Group: 


It exists solely and uniquely as a 


resource for architects who use Andersen prod- 


ucts in commercial building applications. 
Offering specialized technical assis- 
tance, ongoing workshops and other services 


focused on commercial design. 


We sponsor Distributor Architect 
Representative Roundtables to 
openly discuss new product and 
service ideas. 
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So from manufacturing through testing 
to product backup, you'll find Andersen a 
company committed to crafting commercially 
compatible windows of exceptional quality. 

But then to us, that’s nothing new. 
Its a commitment to quality we've been 
renewing every day for more than 80 years. 

Call 1-800-635-7500 for the name of 
your local Andersen commercial representative. 
Or write Andersen Commercial Group; 
PO. Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003. 


Developed by architects for archi- 
tects, the Andersen CADD-I~ 
Computerized Detail File draws 
windows so you dont have to. 
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Great minds 


dont think alike. 


No. lina series. 
Max Pack data-entry stations designed by 
Mike Tatum, The HOK Interiors Group, Dallas. 


© Haworth, Inc 


This isn't exactly what we had in 
mind when we created PLACES." 

But itis what Mike Tatum had in 
mind. 

Mike thought people in 36-square- 
foot workstations shouldn't feel like 
sardines. And he wanted their computers 
sitting within reach. But not on their 
laps. 

He also wanted something no one 
had ever seen before. 

With everything from fanlights to 
fabrics, wood to glass, PLACES gives you 
the freedom to create the spaces you 
always wanted to. 

No matter what you have in mind. 

For more information call 
1-800-344-2600. 
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They're built. 
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historic preservation and its handmaidens renovation, 
restoration, and adaptive use. Each year there is more 
to choose from as the involvement and sophistication 
of architects in dealing with these matters increase. 
We believe this year’s content illustrates the wide range 
of approaches being taken to old buildings and, in 
some cases, their relation to new. And there were many 
other good things left on the cutting-room floor because 
of space limitations. 

The lead article, on Washington's previously brutal- 
ized Union Station, underscores the point about sophis- 
tication. We weren't there when it originally opened, 
but we can't believe that its great hall ever shone more 
radiantly. 

Unfortunately, one aspect of the project makes a 
less positive point about the difficulty in adding new 
elements to such a great space. At its center an infor- 
mation booth and train board have been allowed to 
grow into a bulky wooden cylinder, festooned with 
dubious pseudo Victoriana. This odd object sticks in 
your eye from almost any vantage point. Worse yet, 
atop is an open restaurant, raised to obtrusive 
prominence. 

Fortunately, this unhappy construction should be 
demountable. At the very least the restaurant should 
be lopped off. Optimally everything but an informa- 
tion booth and the train board, both quite appropri- 
ate in this location, should be removed. — D.C. 


| | 7 е deal this month, as we do most Novembers, with 
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The Rebirth 
Of a Magnificent 
Monument 


Washington's Union Station restoration. 
By Douglas E. Gordon 
and M. Stephanie Stubbs 


Union Station, a revered landmark for generations of Washing- 
ton, D.C., residents and visitors alike, will round out its 81st year 
with a new purpose in life. After years of neglect, Union Station 
is back in the limelight with all the grandeur and promise that 
is its birthright. In addition to regaining its rightful position as 
a restored train station and gateway to the nation's capital, it 
now houses more than 100 new retail shops and promises to be 
the keystone to reclamation of that section of Washington. 

Union Station was conceived at the turn of the century to 
provide a "union" terminal facility, consolidating the functions 
of two railroad stations and tracks that crossed 28 city streets, 
often causing unsafe travel conditions. Designed by Daniel H. 
Burnham and completed in 1907, Union Station held inaugural 
crowds of 100.000 and was, at 760 feet long and 344 feet wide, 
the largest train station in the world. Burnham, in classic Beaux- 
Arts style, modeled the building after the Diocletian Baths, achiev- 
ing its massive form with masonry-covered steel frame clad with 
white Vermont granite. In its heyday, Union Station employed 
more than 5,000 people and contained within its abundant square 
footage a hospital, mortuary, butcher, baker, police station, swim- 
ming pool, bowling alley, and basketball court. 

Union Station's history, however, is not all glorious. It was suf- 
fering economically from a steady decline in railroad use that 
had begun in the early 1950s when, in 1964, it was declared a 
historic landmark to protect it from any possibility of demoli- 
tion. In 1968, Congress voted to convert the building to a national 
visitors center, as part of the nation's bicentennial celebration. 
But the well intentioned center was not well received. An exhibit 
space too big for its few displays— mostly Depression-era pho- 
tographs of Americans at work and play—the centerpiece of 
the visitors center was a 120x50-foot sunken court that soon 
became known in the local press as "the pit." The decline in 
rail travel siphoned off travelers, and the train station proved 
too far out of the way to become a tourist attraction itself. 

The cost of converting and maintaining the unpopular visitors 
center quickly passed $45 million. In 1980, Congress authorized 
the Department of the Interior to spend $11 million to make 
emergency structural repairs and install a new roof. When one- 
third of the new roof was in place, heavy rains severely damaged 
a large portion of the unprotected ceiling, causing large chunks 
of the plaster to fall. The plumbing, too, fell into worsening dis- 
repair until, finally, the center was deemed unsafe and closed. 
Train travelers travails also increased as passengers were shunted 
around the west portico, through a rat maze of plywood tunnels, 
and down into a makeshift station. This, coupled with frequent 
delays as Amtrak repaired its Northeast Corridor tracks, brought 
railroad travel to and from Washington to its nadir. 

Congress had another big problem on its hands by the end of 
1977, with a proposed 4,000-car parking garage turning into a 
1,700-car garage at twice the proposed price and involving a major 
lawsuit; the Washington Post ran editorials deriding the handling 
of the project, and there was even talk of special-interest boon- 
doggling. Demolition, as tempting as it may have seemed, was 
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Above, the restored head house on opening day. Opposite page, 
the ill-fated ‘pit’ of the visitors center before the restoration. 


tion Act" in 1981, providing funding for restoration of the build- 
ing as a railroad terminal and authorizing private commercial 
development, effectively cutting the project in two: historic res- 
toration for the main hall and adaptive use for the retail and 
train operations areas. By encouraging private development, the 
federal government could withdraw from financial and operational 
responsibilities for the project. 

The intricate restoration began in 1983, when Congress estab- 
lished the nonprofit Union Station Redevelopment Corp. (USRC) 
to oversee the work by private interests. USRC's architect is Harry 
Weese & Associates, and its construction manager is the Gilbane 
Building Co. of Landover, Md., with Sherman R. Smoot Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, as a joint venture. Weese's responsibilities were 
to restore the exterior and significant interior spaces, mechani- 
cal systems, and features; to renovate the remainder of the build- 
ing as shell space for the developer's uses; to design new Amtrak 
facilities; and to advise USRC regarding the effect of the devel- 
oper's proposals on the historic structure. 

On the new development side of the project, Union Station 
Venture Ltd. (USVL) was selected through a request-for-proposal 
competition. USVL, a private corporation, comprises Equity Asso- 
ciates Inc.; LaSalle Partners Ltd., Chicago: Williams Jackson 
Ewing Inc. (WJE), Baltimore; and Benjamin Thompson & Asso- 
ciates Inc. (BTA), Boston, as limited partner and architect for 
the retail space. The contractor is the Dick Corp., Pittsburgh. 


USVLs proposal encompassed the overall redevelopment and 
adaptive use concept and plan, including circulation, public areas, 
and the retail plan for all spaces adjacent to the Amtrak corri- 
dor. Given limited space for a viable marketplace, BTA found 
space not immediately obvious for nine movie theaters and a 
food court on the lower level, shops by way of a new mezzanine 
in the main concourse, and small-group congregation in various 
nooks throughout the building. 

"Roughly speaking. Weese and its team had responsibility for 
the primary restoration, while BTA and its team had responsi- 
bility for enhancing the areas of secondary restoration, but the 
line is finely drawn," says civil engineer William Duvall, Gilbane 
Smoot’s project manager. "Perhaps this is a testament to the 
smooth interface of the teams work. The building process, thank- 
fully, did not take as long as settling the paperwork— the proj- 
ect went from ground-breaking to grand opening in two years." 

The interweaving of the restoration work and new construc- 
tion was made more difficult by the fact that USRC, the owner 
during construction, and USVL, in effect the developer and owner 
after completion, were drawing from the same fixed budget. This 
meant that the sometimes conflicting viewpoints on what con- 
stitutes proper renovation of a historic building were exacerbated 
by negotiation over budget allocation between restoration and 
enhancement. 

While Weese was concerned with restoring the visual impact 
of the station, BTA was striving to bring back the ambience of 
Burnham’s original design. Union Station “was a bustling hub 
for thousands of citizens enjoying the adventure of travel in an 
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urban setting, replete with services, sociability, and small plea- 
sures attending the ritual of arrival and departure,” says Benja- 
min Thompson, FAIA. “In any plan for preservation and re-use, 
a central task is to bring people back to Union Station in large 
numbers— numbers sufficient not only for economic support but 
for the revival of its ambience.” 

That being the intention behind the USVL development plan, 
BTA was able to get USRC approval on some major departures 
from the original design, such as a double-level central kiosk 
with a concierge/hospitality desk (providing information, con- 
venience commodities, light dining, elevated views, and a “visual 
landmark”) and two fountains (unattached to the floor, as required 
by Interior Department restoration guidelines) placed in the main 
space being historically restored. 

On a first walk through the newly opened complex, the logic 
of BTA’s plan and its sequence of spaces reveal immediately the 
new Union Station's purpose— it is once again foremost a train 
station, with clear pedestrian circulation paths, equally suited 
to an all-aboard sprint or a mosey to and from the trains. To 
appreciate, however, the intricate details that have been consid- 
erately designed and crafted into all the spaces, one must make 
numerous visits. The entryway announces the space inside by 
way of three 50-foot arches, patterned by Burnham after the Tri- 
umphal Arches of Rome to create a formal gateway to the city. 
Flanked symmetrically on both sides by a series of arched open- 
ings that complete the entry facade's loggia, the main arches 
are topped by 18-foot-tall, 25-ton statues personifying fire, elec- 
tricity, agriculture, mechanics, freedom, and imagination. 

One enters the building proper through the main hall, known 
in railroad parlance as the "head house." With its 96-foot-high, 
hexagon-coffered, barrel-vault ceiling, the head house is the image 
most people remember from Union Station's good old days. It 
measures 200 feet wide by 640 feet long, and its heart is the cen- 
trally located main hall, flanked symmetrically by the east and 
west halls. Once filled with mahogany benches, the main hall 
now is home for the double-level kiosk. 

Restaurants now fill the main hall's corner spaces and the 
2,140-square-foot Presidential reception room, which originally 
was appointed with silk-covered walls, parquet floors, electrified 
chandeliers, mahogany furniture, and the obligatory red carpet 
for visiting dignitaries. 

The head house and its adjacent spaces also are the best show- 
case for Weese's meticulous restoration plan. Where Italian immi- 
grants provided most of the labor for the original construction, 
teams of specialty consultants and skilled workers (often 400 on 
site at one time) re-created the grandeur of the enormous space 
down to the smallest details. Even with the most sophisticated 
preservation techniques, restoration proved to be a labor-intensive 
operation because of both the restrictions of the space and the 
nature of the work. Six-foot-wide doors prohibited driving a crane 
inside the building, so most materials had to be hand carried, 
slowing assembly. Detail restoration by hand included the 22-carat 
gold leaf in the coffers of the vaulted ceiling, which was applied 
in 0.00125-inch-thick sheets bv workers standino on scaffoldino 


Above, main facade with Columbus Circle in foreground. Opposite, 
removable fountain and kiosk enhancements' in the head house. 


nearly 100 feet in the air. Plaster replacements for damaged or 
missing ceiling coffers were cast on site. 

Also renewed are the 36 plaster-cast Roman legionnaires (orig- 
inally intended to be nude, though Victorian modesty required 
strategically placed shields), who stand guard over the head house. 

Lighting was another carefully crafted detail. The architects 
took great pains to recapture the original flow and washes of 
light to the head house. The windows, adorned with cast iron 
grillwork, and the bronze light fixtures also were restored. 

The huge expanse of softly polished marble floor in the head 
house— 24-inch white tiles inset with six-inch red corner dots— 
now reflects light throughout the space as it did originally. The 
original floor had been replaced in 1951 with one of terrazzo, 
which had been carpeted in the mid-70s. The replacement red 
marble comes from Vermont, as did the original. The white mar- 
ble with gray highlights is no longer available in this country, 
however, so replacement stone was imported from Greece. 

The west and east halls, now housing gallery-type shops and 
restaurants, once again reveal the importance of the tranverse 
axis in Burnham’s original design. The 3,400-square-foot east 
hall, the station's former main dining room seating 1,000, had 
columns constructed of scagliola (faux marble of finely ground 
gypsum mixed with glue and colors) halfway up their shafts. The 
columns in their renaissance look as good as new and comple- 
ment the restored hand-painted oil-on-canvas stencil murals that 
adorn the walls in this space. Layers of paint covering both the 
columns and the murals were removed during restoration. 

Burnham gave plaster a major role in his design to achieve 
rich, classical detailing at minimal cost. Barianos Historic Res- 
toration Inc., the Washington-based firm for the city's Willard 
Hotel restoration as well as for Union Station, honored Burnham's 
legacy with superbly replicated edge moldings, cornices, and 
medallions screeded and molded on site. The art in Barianos's 
craft blossomed in the restored Presidential Suite (now the din- 
ing room of the Rattlesnake Club restaurant). Plaster panels in 
the reception room have been painted and daubed to simulate 
leather wall coverings. In the adjacent Presidential sitting rooms, 
plaster walls were painted freehand to simulate matched wood 
paneling, including simulated door sills with mitered joints. 

Beyond the interior arches of the head house is the street level 
of the main concourse, where the serious shopping space begins. 
Originally an open train shed, this space became overscaled and 
empty with disuse and was closed in the 1970s. Now, the retail 
space runs the 600-foot length of the building under the vaulted 
ceiling about half as tall and more gently arched than that of 
the main hall. Grillwork-covered windows at the ends of the build- 
ing further extend the already broad vistas of the space, which 
is unbroken horizontally and divided in half vertically by the 
new addition of a second-floor mezzanine accessible by curved 
"grand stairs” clad in 2!4-inch-thick red marble and by escala- 
tors at the far ends 
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Entrance Office floors Colonnade 9-screen cinema 


Head house/station concourse 


As the head house is Weese's main masterpiece, so is the two- 
level shopping and restaurant hall ВТА, echoing earlier successes 
of the festival markets in Boston, Baltimore, and elsewhere. Called 
the “main concourse” on the street level and the "shopping con- 
course" on the upper level, the retail space demonstrates the 
skillful blending of major architectural restoration with new eco- 
nomic raison d'etre that marks successful adaptive use. More 
casual than the main hall, it is nonetheless visually command- 
ing in its own right. Old plays with and against new— the white 
marble floor of the main hall flows into gray in the main con- 
course and on the upper level. Balconied walkways present plenty 
of opportunities for sight lines between the two levels, as well 
as views into the head house. Longitudinal glass sections in the 
ceiling were replaced with historically accurate wire glass, and 
fan-shaped recesses near the top of the south wall were opened 
to make interior windows that look across the head house toward 
the Capitol. Recessed fixtures strategically placed behind store- 
front roofs backlight the coffered ceiling at night. 

The storefronts on the mezzanine level are carefully designed 
to underwhelm the grand space. Their sloped-glazing roofs slant 
from the nine-foot, 10-inch entryways up five feet to the painted 
steel demising frames, behind which is a bulkhead wall (not visi- 
ble from the floor) that conceals the mechanical equipment for 
the stores. It appears as though the glass pours down to the frame, 
gracefully bridging the height gap from the "street level" to the 
soaring ceilings of the existing concourse. 

ВТА project manager, Philip N. Loheed, AIA, describes the 
design intent of station's new elements: "The demising frames, 
railing designs, stairs, and so forth are intended to have a charac- 
ter compatible with the fact that the space was originally a train 
shed— the painted steel is related to the notion of substantive 
material that one would expect to find in a train station. But 
beyond that, the character of the space also intends to achieve 
a certain sense of finish and historic detailing that is compati- 
ble with the work that Burnham did. The key phrase is 'sensi- 
tive neutrality.’ 

“There are basically two schools of thought on restoration 
work. The Department of Interior's view is that whatever you 
add to a historic building should obviously be new and differ- 
ent from the historic fabric. The corollary to that view is that 
you preserve the historic fabric in an almost archeological manner— 
you don't rewrite history. The Historic Preservation Review Board, 
on the other hand, holds the theory that new elements should 
be ‘closely compatible’ with the historic fabric—they don’t mind 
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design attitude on this project is closer to Interior’s argument.” 

The storefronts vary in appearance and materials, but virtu- 
ally all conform to the criterion of 85 percent tranparency, achiev- 
ing what Loheed terms a “crystalline” feeling. In addition to 
glazing percentage requirements, BTA developed an extensive 
set of tenant design criteria for architectural, electrical, plumb- 
ing, and mechanical elements. 

“There were several instances in which we negotiated designs 
on a tenant-by-tenant basis, especially for the major restaurants,” 
says Loheed. “The tenant, who is required to work with a regis- 
tered architect, often begins by bringing a preliminary sketch 
to WJE’s landlord coordinators. Two formal submissions then 
are required—a schematic design and working drawings. BTA 
works as a sort of design consultant. We start with the formal 
criteria and, if necessary, hold a series of design conferences 
with the tenant, negotiating until we get a design that works to 
our satisfaction and theirs.” BTA also designed the interiors 
for some key retail spaces and the fixtures and furnishings for 
the east hall gallery shops. 

The marketing strategy of the Union Station retail space, in 
keeping with BTA’s experience in similar projects, includes more 
than 100 stores and five major restaurants, with no large depart- 
ment store to serve as an anchor. Evidently, the strategy works. 
A month before the grand opening, LaSalle Partners had a 90 
percent commitment to lease. “We like to have local stores,” 
says Jonathan F. Bortz, a LaSalle vice president. “Because they're 
often slow to lease, we held space for them.” 

The visitor moves sequentially from the restored hall through 
the adapted retail space, past the 20 ticket counters arranged in 
airline-ticket servicing style, to the newly built train concourse—a 
contemporary, skylighted and barrel-vaulted design linking the 
historic station buildings to the now completed garage. (The five- 
level garage for 80 buses and 1,300 cars looms behind the sta- 
tion with its hulkish, square-jawed mass, a permanent reminder 
of the former visitors center.) 

What is now the new train concourse was an open courtyard. 
Although hidden from street view, its massing and materials are 
complementary to and respectful of the station. Passengers enter- 
ing the front of the station (where taxicabs rule the labyrinthine 
semicircle of Columbus Plaza) gain access to the train concourse 
through the main concourse, passing below the shopping mez- 
zanine. Two other main access paths are down a glass-covered 
arcade from the parking garage and up through the lower level 
from the subway station that is adjacent to Union Station on 
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of Amtrak passenger facilities and public space. Amtrak also 
occupies 100,000 square feet of office space on the upper floors 
of the main building, with interiors by the Washington firm of 
Vlastimil Koubek, AIA. 

The lower level of the station adds another dimension or two 
to the visitor’s shopping opportunities. Open to the public for 
the first time, this level—called the Metro concourse because 
of its direct connection to the Metro subway station—is similar 
to a number of successful commercial tie-ins to subway stations 
around Washington. The hallway adjoining the subway houses 
a bank and other service facilities, while the main space is filled 
with convenience shops and eclectic food vendors, all designed 
to appeal to commuters on the way to work, on lunch break, or 
on the way home. The entrance from the subway to the lower 
level was achieved by removal of the middle existing escalator 
from a set of three that connected the subway station to the Union 
Station carriage porch one level up. 

Once a warren of offices, storage space, and a holding area 
for immigrants, the lower level originally had little of the orna- 
mentation found just above on the ground level, although 
Burnham did propose a Turkish bath that was never built. The 
metamorphosis into a public space required dropping the floor 
three feet to make space overhead for mechanicals. This was a 
minor problem, because the massive, corbeled masonry piers 
go down 20 feet into the ground beneath the lower level. Enhanc- 
ing the appearance was a matter of encasing columns in con- 
crete (mostly to align column edges), roughing out storefronts 
for finishing by tenants, and reshaping passageways with plaster 
on expanded-metal lath and sheetrock on steel studs to emulate 
the stone arches and imitation vaulting one floor up. Clean white 
tile punctuated with vibrantly colored and fanciful depictions 
of fruits, vegetables, chickens, etc., allow no mistaking what pur- 
pose the food court serves. 

Additionally, the Metro concourse houses nine movie theaters— 
2,000 seats in 38,000 square feet—with a popcorn concession 
open to passersby. The theaters, tucked into the farthest reaches 
of the station's lower level, are a BTA-"found" and -designed space. 
They also were at the forefront in terms of engineering consid- 
erations. A tunnel bringing trains under the station’s east side 
could have caused obtrusive vibration in the theater immediately 
adjacent. To isolate the theater from the tunnel, structural engi- 
neer Tippetts-Abbott-McCarthy-Stratton (TAMS) floated a rein- 
forced concrete slab on a 2x2-foot grid of 1!4-inch-thick neoprene 
pads covered with clip-joined plywood and sheet cork. 

“Isolating the slab was only one of the challenges for TAMS,” 
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says Duvall. "The existing columns had to be strengthened to 
accommodate loads from the new mezzanine level, and the engi- 
neers also had to design a cantilevered system of beams so that 
columns could be realigned to allow clear views in the theaters." 
(The workload on the engineers was lightened somewhat by the 
good structural condition of the existing building and by the fact 
that most of the 58 different roofs had been repaired, under the 
auspices of the Department of the Interior, by the time the proj- 
ect was under way. Over the main waiting room, a new roof of 
plywood sheathing topped with terne-coated stainless steel was 
installed, and the vault of the concourse was reroofed with an 
elastomeric membrane. Glass clerestories in the concourse mon- 
itor were replaced with corrugated glass fiber panels.) 

Altogether, Union Station comprises some 607,000 square feet 
sited on 12.5 acres and carries a price tag of approximately $150 
million. About $110 million, for the restoration of the historic 
building and construction of the train concourse and parking 
garage, is provided by Amtrak and by public funding. Union Sta- 
tion Venture and the retail tenants are kicking in about $40 mil- 
lion for construction and improvements in the retail amenities. 
The effective owner of the building is the U.S. Department of 
Transportation; however, the federal government has no respon- 
sibility for maintaining the building. Amtrak areas are managed 
through leasing agreements with the Terminal Realty Baltimore 
Co. and the Terminal Realty Penn Co., an affiliate of the Penn 
Central Corp. The other spaces are managed by USVL under a 
master lease from USRC. 

"From an economic perspective, I think the most exciting part 
of this project is that it is a very substantial public/private part- 
nership," says Jonathan Bortz of LaSalle. "Obviously, from the 
private sector's side, our interest is in saving the building and 
making it a part of the social and cultural environment of Wash- 
ington. But, of course, we're also in it to make money — and we 


Restored East Hall, above, with movable display cases for bou- 
tique merchandise, doubles as a banquet hall. Right, details in 
East Hall include hand-painted murals and scagliola columns. 


tor will participate in 50 percent of the success of the project, 
because of the lease that provides for participation in cash flow 
of the project payable to the government as rent. So, the more 
successful we are, the more successful economically the public 
sector will be." 

Union Station is expected to draw 15 million to 20 million area 
residents and visitors annually, and already sprouts of neighbor- 
hood rebirth can be seen in the surrounding area. Bortz says, 
"There is a program for the post office [another Burnham build- 
ing just across the street, west of the station] being finalized that 
would redevelop that property into 750,000 square feet of office 
space, and there is a spec office building one block from the 
garage for which space is already being leased. Behind the post 
office, there are plans for an office for the Council of Govern- 
ments and other office buildings. On the east side of the station, 
the Architect of the Capitol is seeking final approvals from all 
the agencies involved for a 600,000-square-foot federal office build- 
ing. The site directly adjacent to the station on the east side, 
owned by CSX, currently is planned to develop something on 
the order of 1 million square feet. We expect this trend to con- 
tinue to accelerate." 

Keith Kelly, president of USRC, sums up the team's feelings 
toward the project: "We are well pleased with the efforts of all 
involved to create a workable train station and a showpiece that 
Washington can be proud of. I think Mr. Burnham would be 
proud — proud of the way his building has held up, and proud 
of the way it has been restored. We were thrilled to have the 
challenge of re-creating one of his greatest works. 1 think we 
all have lived up to that challenge, but the proof of the pudding 
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Larry’s Diner was a landmark on the 
Post Road in Fairfield, Conn., from the 
day in 1927 that it arrived at the rail- 
road station on its own wheels. The steel- 
frame building with its wooden barrel- 
vault roof was wheeled into place on a 
Fairfield street corner and opened for 
business, wheels still on. In the 1950s 
it was moved a block and the wheels 
disappeared, and in 1986 it was moved 
again to make way for a new office build- 
ing designed by Mark P. Finlay Architects 
of Fairfield. Finlay and his client offered the diner to the 
Smithsonian Institution, which declined, and it was put up for 
sale under the condition that the buyer keep the diner in Fair- 
field, restore it, operate it as a diner, and retain the name. 

Developer Ross Proctor, who had restored another diner, the 
Elm City, in New Haven a few years earlier, bought Larry’s and 
asked Finlay to expand it into a new restaurant/night spot. One 
of the few available sites near the Post Road was a block from 
where the diner originally had stood and right across the street 
from the Fairfield train station. The diner couldn't have found 
a more congenial spot. The train station suggested to Finlay an 
architectural strategy for expanding the diner and an appropri- 
ate response to nearby turn-of-the-century wood-frame houses. 
The glossy painted diner now appears to be parked in front of 
a classic railroad station, with its red clapboards, green roofs, 
and bracketed awnings. 

After 60 years of service, Larry’s Diner was short on charm 
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Pepsi’ kind of place,” recalls Finlay. The 
mahogany-trimmed interior was basically 
intact, although the floor was nearly rot- 
ted through, and what couldn't be saved 
at least suggested what should replace it. 
The original metal ceiling was painted, and 
the wood strips cleaned and refinished. 
The arched windows were fitted with new 
stained glass, and the stainless steel hoods 
refurbished. The original upholstered 
benches had seen better days (before they 
were covered with Naugahyde), so new 
mahogany benches replaced them. The stainless steel stools, sal- 
vaged from a New Jersey diner of the same period, were black- 
ened with age and so were ground clean, polished, and painted. 
From the marble-topped counter, which originally ran the length 
of the diner, Finlay removed a section to gain access to the addi- 
tion and added a little sparkle at the corners in the form of illu- 
minated glass block. 

The new tile work is a slightly larger design than the original, 
and that's to prepare you for the larger scale of the rest of Lar- 
ry's, which is a remarkable contrast to the tight little railroad 
car that leads to it. The restaurant is a triple deck of space, with 
a small dining room directly behind the diner, a large room with 
freestanding bar a half-flight up, and another dining room another 
half-flight up. The space balloons up under a stepped, pressed- 
tin ceiling and is crowned by a cupola. — Micnarr J. CROSBIE 


Top, sexagenarian diner sits beside its new addition, which 
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Above right, diner's renewed 
interior with mahogany 
benches and trim, salvaged 
stools, and new tile work. A cut 
through the counter leads to 
addition, right, with free- 
standing bar and reproduction 
of diner's original neon sign. 
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A Company Comes Home to 
Splendidly Restored Quarters 


At the turn of the century, Hot Springs, Ark., was a world-class 
resort. People from all over the country flocked there 

to take the natural hot springs mineral baths and to drink 

the water, which was said to cure various ills such as rheum- 
atoid arthritis and bursitis. Gambling abounded, and the town 
became a popular playground for gangsters. But the town began 
a rapid decline in 1967 when illegal gambling casinos were shut 
down by Gov. Winthrop Rockefeller. Now the renovation of and 
addition to the Mountain Valley Water building signals the 
revitalization of this town of 37,000 and heralds the return 

of the nation’s oldest water-bottling plant to its roots. In 1966 
the Mountain Valley Spring Co.’s headquarters had moved from 
its original location in Hot Springs to New Jersey after a change 
in ownership, but the 1987 acquisition of the company by Sam- 
mons Enterprises of Dallas has brought it home again. 

After years of neglect and sporadic cosmetic surgery, build- 
ings in this quaint town are now starting to receive the restor- 
ative attention they deserve. The catalyst of this development 
is a 1910 white brick classic revival building of superb street-front 
proportions. This seems appropriate in a town that has made 
its living primarily through its water, for the building is regarded 
by the renovation architects, Bob Kempkes and Anthony Tay- 
lor, both of Hot Springs, as a temple to mineral water, situated 
as it is over a still-operating spring. The architects say they per- 
suaded Mountain Valley Spring to restore the building, something 
the company was not sure it was willing to do. The building had 
harbored the company since its founding merger with DeSoto 
Mineral Springs in the late 1920s, and the architects suggested 


ing, located within a national historic district, is distinguished 
by two square brick corner columns that bookend four fluted 
Ionic terra-cotta columns. Their cornice is surmounted by a row 
of elaborate, high-relief, cast acroteria with elegant cartouches 
at each end. Five bay windows on each of the three levels face 
the street. 

In restoring the front, it was decided early on that, because 
of a tight budget and out of respect for the building’s original 
exterior, much would be left as it was wherever possible, leav- 
ing the architects to concentrate on cleaning and redoing only 
as necessary. The architects, finding the facade of glazed brick 
in such disrepair that it had to be replaced, repainted the front 
in three subtle shades of white. The acroteria had seriously spalled 
and were painstakingly restored, and much of the terra-cotta was 
broken and had to be patched or replaced. The roof of galva- 
nized tin is original. It has an overhang for guttering all the way 
around the building. A local tin shop was able to replace the 
original guttering where needed. 

The jaunty, incongruous Mountain Valley Water sign of enam- 
eled stainless steel, placed above the doors in the late 1940s or 
early 1950s, required only a new paint job. The sign’s having 
hung above the doors for more than 30 years seemed reason 
enough to the architects to let it remain, and the decision appears 
to be the right one. Remodeling in the 1960s resulted in more 
incongruities, including double glass doors with amoeba-shaped 
pulls and unsegmented second-floor and ground-floor aluminum 
windows. (The third floor retains origina) glazing with mullions.) 
The architects say they like the existing windows and doors, which 


Facing page, clockwise from top: mez- 
zanine of Tuscan columns and bowed, 
cherry wood railings surrounds two-story 
lobby space; refurbished, handpainted 
globe of stained glass adorns third-floor 
office lobby that originally housed a dance 
hall; restored, white brick, streetside 
facade. Right, third-floor executive office. 


Lower level 


visitors into the ground-floor exhibits. The focus remains on water, 
not on the architecture. 

In the two-story lobby, dominated by large, evenly spaced 
Tuscan columns, the architects pulled off vinyl tiles to reveal 
one-inch hexagonal tiles set in concrete. Because of the diffi- 
culty chipping out the tile, only in places where cracks were 
especially bad was tile replaced, such as along obvious settle- 
ment lines. Showing the age of the floor retains something of 
the building’s character. Refinished cherry wood railings gently 
bow out from either side of the columns on the second level. 

Ringing the first floor are rather lackluster exhibits about the 
company, the surrounding area geology, and the building. For- 
tunately, these displays are temporary, and the architects are work- 
ing on plans to bring the exhibits to life. The best exhibit is a 
hydroponic garden in which plants receive sunlight, air cooled 
in the building’s cellar, and nutrients from water from the spring 
underneath the building. Called the DeSoto for the building’s 
original name, the spring also heats and cools the rear addition. 
A cascading waterfall, designed by Kempkes and Taylor and faced 
with glazed brick salvaged from the front, is the lobby’s focus. 
The architects liked the many water images they found through- 
out the Hot Springs area, and they wanted people to hear trick- 
ling water as soon as they walked into the building. 

The company’s administrative offices on the second floor mez- 
zanine are arranged in a nine-foot-wide swath of open-landscape 
office space. (Although workers feared a lack of privacy, there 
have been few complaints since the low partitions were installed.) 

A rooftop dance pavilion was enclosed as a third floor in 1921 
to become a luxury dance hall with an Oriental motif. More 


recently, the third floor was closed off, boarded up, and used 
as a mechanical equipment room. Now it contains executive 
offices. Original pagoda lanterns and chandeliers and a stained 
glass globe more than three feet across were carefully refurbished. 
The globe, suspended over the center of the floor, contains sev- 
eral hundred pieces of glass depicting dancing nymphs with hand- 
painted faces. Original ceiling stencils in seasonal Oriental images 
were restored, as were the maple flooring and wooden lattice- 
work in period decorative style. The architects organized the 
offices so that everyone on the floor can see the globe. 

The architects extended the third floor in a rear addition that 
looks as if it might always have been there; they kept the origi- 
nal walls and created more space from a former parking level 
above one part of the building. Directly underneath the addi- 
tion is a crawl space housing the heating and cooling equipment 
and ductwork. With this addition, the architects were able to 
concentrate more craft on the new part of the building, designing 
light fixtures, tables, and cabinetry. The conference room con- 
tains built-in cabinets and a custom-designed conference table 
made of Arkansas walnut with leather inserts. The president's 
office faces a small, courtyard-styled patio decorated with native 
plantings. The decision for a garden off the president's office 
was made after the area behind the rear addition was deemed 
too small to expand into a parking area. Since there was already 
a parking lot next door, this was not a problem. A retaining wall 
behind the building sets up the private space, which overlooks 
a national park. The executive vice president's and president's 
offices are furnished in period antiques; the president's also con- 
tains lantern-style ceiling fixtures. — Amy Gray LIGHT 
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Greenhouse-lke Penthouse 
Built Atop a Boston Building 


c Nick Wheeler/ Wheeler Photographics 
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Ground floor 


A new two-story penthouse stands atop an older building with 
something of the bulbous grace of a Victorian greenhouse in 
this outstanding renovation in Boston's Back Bay. The penthouse 
echoes the curvy, tiered shape of such a greenhouse— Decimus 
Burton's conservatory for the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 
England, perhaps— and its copper skin is light, crisp, and reflec- 
tive like those Victorian glass skins. When the copper turns green, 
the likeness to a greenhouse or winter garden will increase. 

The penthouse is the most striking element in a complicated 
recycling. Two old buildings plus the penthouse have been com- 
bined into a single new office building, known as the Grant Hoff- 
man Building after its developers. 

The larger of the old buildings is the one that supports the 
penthouse. Its very handsome white terra-cotta facade, designed 
by architect Clinton J. Warren in 1903, is the only known exam- 
ple of Chicago-style office fenestration in all of Boston. The prob- 
lem for today's architect — Richard Bertman of CBT/Childs 
Bertman Tseckares & Casendino— was to add floor space with- 
out disturbing Warren's facade. Working with the preservation 
mavens of the Boston Landmarks Commission and the Back Bay 
Architectural Commission, Bertman chose to leave the terra-cotta 
facade alone and self-contained and to create something very 
different above it — with enough setback so that, from the side- 
walk, the new penthouse is invisible. 

Behind the terra-cotta, which was restored, everything was gut- 
ted and rebuilt. To complicate matters, a three-story, brick-fronted 
building next door— on the left as you face the facades— was 
demolished and replaced by a new seven-story building, which 
at its interior is simply an extension of the floor plates of the 
terra-cotta building but on the exterior is separately expressed. 
There's a special twist here: the facade at the first three floors 
of the new brick building replicates the facade of the one they 
tore down. Got it? In Boston, history matters. 

The rest of the brick building's facade is Bertman's sympathetic 
invention, as are the shopfronts of the terra-cotta building. And 
there is a fine new lobby that serves the entire complex. 

— ROBERT CAMPBELL, AIA 


This page, ‘after’ (top) and ‘before’ photographs show that the 
renovation architect added a two-floor penthouse to the build- 
ing with the terra-cotta facade. The brick-fronted building to 
its left seems to have gained three full-site floors plus a set-back 
penthouse, but in fact this is all-new construction. 
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An Addition of Character to 
The Chicago Historical Society 
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The Chicago Historical Society’s requirements for an addition 
were straightforward: 50,000 square feet of underground space 
for storage. The solution by the Chicago architecture firm of 
Holabird & Root meets those storage requirements and much 
more: the architect created a totally new and dynamic image 
that invites passersby in, dramatically celebrates the colorful his- 
tory of the city, and satisfies the needs of the Historical Soci- 
ety’s staff. 

The headquarters is a 1931 Georgian revival, 105,219-square-foot 
brick building facing Lincoln Park. In 1971 a 53,875-square-foot 
addition was built behind the original building facing west onto 
Clark Street. Designed by Alfred Shaw & Associates, this clas- 
sical revival addition had a mausoleumlike limestone facade that 
turned all but the most unintimidated visitors away. A corridor 
awkwardly linked the old and new. In the opinion of Holabird 
& Root, the 1971 addition failed miserably to meet the Histori- 
cal Society’s need for a public posture and had to be changed 
or eliminated. The task was complicated by the building’s loca- 
tion on city parkland. Any addition would be severely limited 
in size and site. 

Under the direction of Holabird & Root's Gerald Horn, FAIA, 
the fortresslike 1971 section was completely hidden by a new, 
U-shaped, bricked addition. Contained within it are the much- 
needed spaces for staff offices as well as a new public corridor. 


To bring unity back to the complex, the new building gently 
echoes the original in materials and vertical bandings. 

The new Clark Street facade welcomes visitors under an arcade 
with display windows on its northern half and encourages gift 
shop browsers through display windows on its southern half. 
Between is a beckoning main entrance, built of steel trusses with 
a peaked steel pediment. Festive banners hanging from the trusses 
announce special events. 

The most intriguing part of the addition is a three-story, 
glassed-in prow that faces south to North Avenue and becomes 
a dramatic end piece where Clark Street northbound jogs to 
the west. Outside and inside, the prow is a dramatic celebration 
of light with a two-story public restaurant next to the museum 
store and a staff lounge on the third floor. 

To tie the wraparound addition elegantly to the 1931 build- 
ing, atria were added on each side of the connection, which then 
was opened to the atria. Inside, the brick exterior walls of the 
1931 building remain exposed. This newly created three-story 
space can contain life-size exhibitions such as “The Chicago 
Street: 1865-2000,” a full-life display of Chicago then and now 
showing the evolution of paving, streetlights, entertainment (an 
old neon movie marquee), and vehicles. (Oversized displays can 
now be brought in through a 10x14-foot opening in the north 
wall; before, parts of walls had to be dismantled.) Steel trusses, 


Above, axonometric of 1931 building on 
right, 1971 wing in middle, and addi- 
tions—a U-shaped buiding, an atrium 
insert, and a semicircular plaza and under- 
ground storage. Facing page, the new Clark 
Street facade envelopes the 1971 wing. 
Top, the prow’s interior; center, the new 
entrance at night; above, the lobby s main 
staircase as seen from the second floor. 
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echoing those of the main entrance, tie the new atria together 
above the connection. 

Just beyond the entrance to the 1931 building (which now is 
used only for special functions) a semicircular granite plaza was 
created. It is a weatherproof top to 15,000 square feet of new 
underground storage space, but it also doubles as a plaza for 
special events, with views of Lake Michigan and a statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the park's namesake. Additional storage space was 
formed by inserting a mezzanine floor between the third story 
and roof of the 1971 building. 

The wraparound addition increased the complex's square foot- 
age by 37,064, including new office space for the museum's cura- 
torial staff. Formerly crammed into exhibition space and hallways, 
staff members now have adequate offices and laboratories through- 
out the complex, including state-of-the-art costume and paper 
conservation laboratories. 

Most delightful, though, is the generous natural light that, where 
appropriate, floods the new interior. The three-story, glass and 
steel-trussed entrance admits abundant light into the main lobby, 
a tremendous three-story room with a grand stair rising from 
west to east. This stair works to establish the east-west axis that 
terminates in the grand stair of the 1931 building. The north 
and south walls are tic-tac-toe display cases, with each square 
designed for a separate exhibit.— Nora RICHTER GREER 
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Imparting Suitability to a Bank 


In the Town Wright Made Famous 


The Chicago suburb of Oak Park is known internationally as 
an enclave of Frank Lloyd Wright architecture. Yet in close prox- 
imity are dreary commercial strips of 1920s vintage, made all 
the more mundane by noncontextual additions from later years. 
Now, however, a new stylistic precedent has been set for the 
strips—an architecture that borrows forms and images from the 
past, that entwines old buildings together behind a new facade, 
and that challenges others to respond in like elegance. 

Since the 1960s the Oak Park Bank had occupied a 50-foot-wide 
building fronted by four- to eight-inch granite. On each side of 
the bank were 25-foot-long masonry storefronts, which the bank 
had acquired. The Chicago architecture firm of Nagle, Hartray 


& Associates was hired to tie these buildings together into a cohe- : 


sive 20 000-square-foot hank facility For the new facility firm 


Left, three storefronts were transformed into a cohesive 
whole, with an arched entrance as the focus. It stands 

where the former entrance did, although the facade was 
granite and glass, below. A new brick and limestone wall, 


right, hides the former facades of granite and glass and 
masonry. 


principals James L. Nagle, FAIA, and Dirk W. Danker, AIA, bor- 
rowed from the esthetic of such Chicago School architects 

as Purcell & Elmslie and Louis Sullivan, an appropriate choice 
for a design-conscious town. 

Basically, a new masonry wall was wrapped around three of 
the four exposed sides of the abutting buildings. The fourth, a 
masonry wall that overlooks an alley, was mended and painted. 
This wraparound immediately tied the exterior together. Diffi- 
culties in connecting the brick to the granite were solved by sink- 
ing below the sidewalk line six-inch-wide concrete blocks upon 
which the new brick exterior wall was set. 

The entrance remained where it was on the granite facade 


but, in the new design, became a graceful, 12-foot-tall archway. 
The entrance wac further accentuated hw cettina the arch urithin 
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a slightly raised masonry block, outlined at top and bottom with 
limestone. The front and side facades are punctured with bands 
of windows set on the second floor over pairs of windows on 
the first level. The banding on the second floor gives the bank 
a distinctive character and was accomplished by laying steel strips 
vertically above and below the windowpanes. The numbers of 
windows in each strip are purposely varied, as are the numbers 
of paired windows below the strips. 

Tying the entire facade together are a footing of limestone, a 
subtle strip of two bricks set vertically end to end that runs along 
the upper edge of the first-floor windows, and a corbel outlined 
by limestone in which layers of brick are progressively pushed 
forward as they rise. A decorative clock sits directly above the 
arch at corbel height. Since the bank is bounded by parking 
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lots and a drive-in on the two sides, its future as an unattached 
building is secure. 

Inside the arched entrance is the main banking room with its 
teller stations. A vault runs along the back wall. To either side 
offices run the length of the building. On the second floor are 
the bank executives’ offices. To reflect the openness of this com- 
munity bank, private offices are glassed in; this also allows nat- 
ural light to penetrate deep into the interiors. The interior spaces 
were formed by punching openings in the two-foot masonry bear- 
ing walls, a process that in some spots called for internal struc- 
tural work. 

Inside and out the bank has been successfully transformed 
from a set of disparate parts to a cohesive, welcoming whole. 

— Nona RICHTER GREER 
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A Combination of Old. ата New 


Recalls a History of ‘False Fronts’ 


The Oakland Iron Works retail and office complex, by Don 
Dommer Associates, is a distinctly original example of where 
the historical preservation instinct can lead. 

A 300-foot-long block of buildings near the Oakland, Calif., 
waterfront, dating from the 1880s to the 1920s, had grown up 
to house the Oakland Iron Works, one of the city's more pros- 
perous industrial enterprises during those years. After a final 
spurt of productivity during World War II, the company shut 
down in 1955 and, like much of the once-booming area around 
it, fell into decay. This half-abandoned ex-industrial district was 
lost between the elevated freeway that cut it off from downtown 
Oakland (which has its own problems) and the city's still- 
unrealized dream of a thriving waterfront restaurant and tourist 
precinct called Jack London Square. 

The block of buildings was purchased by a major retail devel- 
oper in 1975, who got its key building listed on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places. With tax credits thus assured, he began 
work transforming the buildings into new shops and offices. Unfor- 
tunately, in the process, the facade of one of the old buildings 
was destroyed. After that, tax credits for all but the original 
landmark building were withdrawn. 

Frustrated by this development and by the controls imposed 
by genuine historic preservation, the owner decided to demol- 
ish all but the big north-corner foundry. But the architect man- 
aged to persuade him to rebuild the streetfront south of this one 
remaining authentically old structure. 

The result is unlikely to fool anyone, since the four pretend- 
old buildings are obviously new constructions in which 19th- 
century industrial recollections (gable ends, wood siding. steel 


Top, the Iron Works, elevated freeway, and downtown Oakland 
beyond. Left, Dommer Associates' offices within the complex. 


and painted fashionable colors. But then, such "false fronts," 
rising flush from the sidewalk line, are part of the very tradition 
this “Old Oakland" row is trying to recall. 

The one genuine piece of the complex, a 100x100-foot, triple 
end-gable set of sheds at the north end, has been impeccably 
restored on the exterior (a sliding metal door was left on its tracks 
alongside the reglazed entry bay) and on the inside has been 
stripped to reveal the handsome original roof trusses and fram- 
ing. Lighting is industrial; ducts and piping are exposed. The 
second-floor office spaces (25,000 square feet) — new floors, old 
roofs— are continuous behind the facades and are full of won- 
derful surprises. The rear wall of the entire complex is faced in 
corrugated metal and painted gray, with one inset balcony per 
building unit looking over the parking lot. 

So far, most of the ground-floor space (30,000 square feet) has 
been taken by discount furniture outlets, like similar popular 
stores on adjacent streets. Folding futons and stacking lawn chairs 
are a far cry from the marine boilers and custom-made mining 
machinery that once filled these walls. But anything that will 
help keep Oakland commercially alive between the Interstate 
and the Inner Harbor is welcome. Even more welcome is Don 
Dommer's part-real, part-fantasy salvage job on a piece of his- 
tory in a city that, unlike its past-obsessed neighbor across the 
bay, often seems to forget it ever had one.— Одур LITTLEJOHN 


Mr. Littlejohn is a professor of journalism at the University of 


Elegance Returned to ат 
Opera House tn а Tiny Town 


- 


Michael A. Dixon 


Sandwich, Ill., is a farming community of 5,000 people located 
60 miles southwest of Chicago. The town was incorporated in 
1860. By 1878 Sandwich had built a rather elaborate City Hall 
and Opera House. The first floor has continuously served as the 
center of government, but the once-popular Opera House on 
the second floor fell onto hard times and was abandoned by the 
late 1930s. During the 1950s the neglected theater was used as 
a firing range for the city's police department. 

Now, after a 50-year hiatus, the Sandwich Opera House has 
reopened to rave reviews. Returned to its turn-of-the-century form, 
the 305-seat hall is the centerpiece of a $1.7 million restoration 
and addition by Dixon Associates of St. Charles, Ill. 

The architects incorporated sophisticated acoustic and light- 
ing systems within the historic fabric of the space and discreetly 
tucked a new elevator under the original balcony. They also rep- 
licated a walnut staircase that had been removed during an 
unsympathetic remodeling in the 1950s. Wall and ceiling sten- 
cil patterns and the original palette reflect the appearance of 
the theater in the 1890s. Existing 12-foot-high, cast iron columns 
with Corinthian capitals are restored; a five-foot-wide chande- 
lier in the main hall and matching foyer chandeliers are new. 

The 2,300-square-foot addition, which steps back along the 
rear of the original, houses a new community center, theater 
workshop, and support spaces for the Opera House. The archi- 
tect matched the original brick and limestone and continued 
the metal cornice and roofline details. 

Michael Dixon, AIA, says that early in the project the cit- 
izens of Sandwich became "infected with a degree of curiosity 
about old buildings, the way in which they were built, and how 
they were used." The City Hall is now a symbol of civic pride 
and, not surprisingly, has served as a catalyst for downtown 
revitalization.— Lynn NESMITH 


Top left, balcony railing matches restored original columns. 
Below, new stage and restored proscenium. Left, main entrance. 
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A Library Reorgamzed and 
Restored to Its Original Glory 


Birmingham’s former central library of 1927 has been renovated 
and given new life as the Linn-Henley Research Library. A har- 
monious neoclassical temple bordering a downtown park, its inte- 
rior spaces are warm and rich; two reading rooms glow with 
charming, storybooklike murals by Ezra Winter (the artist of the 
huge, ethereal “Quest for the Fountain of Eternal Youth” in the 
Radio City Music Hall lobby). 

Despite these considerable endearing qualities, the original 
design, by Miller & Martin of Birmingham, offered room for 
improvement by Kidd/Plosser/Sprague, renovation architect. 

For instance, entrances were timid little things, out of char- 
acter with the building. And the front door opened directly off 
the street through an interior vestibule that protruded into the 
main room. By the time you passed the circulation desk, you 
had traversed the room and were almost into the core. From 
there, you could easly get lost in the six floors of rooms and 10 
levels of stacks. 

There had been clumsy alterations, too. Airconditioning install- 
ers had ripped away half of the decorative ceiling brackets in 
the main room when hanging exposed ductwork: electricians 
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Ground floor, after 
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Ground floor, before 


Facing page, the new entrance, stair at mezzanine, and full view 
of main reading room. Above, main room and corridor: 


wiring along walls and bookshelves. Dingy and confusing is the 
way Richard W. Sprague, AIA, design principal for the restora- 
tion, remembers the library from his childhood. 

In 1984 a new, 150,000-square-foot central library (by Morris 
Architects with Kidd/Plosser/Sprague as associate) was completed 
on the block to the east, which led to renovation of the 90,000- 
square-foot old building and its rebirth as the Linn-Henley 
Research Library. It houses the city’s noncirculating historical 
collections and archives and is linked to the new building by a 
pedestrian bridge across 21st Street. 

From the limestone exterior the restoration architects erased 
without a trace the south-facing main entrance on Park Place. 
This proved to be a minor loss to the colonnaded longer eleva- 
tion since the door had seemed an afterthought. They reoriented 
the building to the west side facing the park, enlarging a previ- 
ous entrance by borrowing from what was there—the new ped- 
iment is a big brother of the original—and pulling the door eight 
feet in front of the building to make an exterior vestibule. 


A new program freed Sprague and company to clear interior 
clutter and replan circulation. You now enter through the for- 
mer children’s library, smaller of the two muralled rooms, on a 
new long axis through the building. Halfway down, the spine 
opens up to the large reading room, now, appropriately, a quiet 
place for research and contemplation. Perimeter paneling and 
murals are restored; pendant lights are new, a free interpretation 
of ’20s lighting designs. (Early photographs show ornate, broad- 
rimmed torchiers worthy of a 1920s funeral parlor, longsince 
gone.) The delicate gold-on-green patterns on the beamed ceil- 
ing duplicate original handpainted stenciling, but in fact they 
are printed on custom wallpaper derived from the stenciling. 

Although the large room is the restoration showcase, the rest 
of the library was renovated with respect. The original architects 
lavished far less in materials and detailing on the upper floors, 
so it seems quite all right to find a new meeting room on the 
third floor that is little different from those in scores of upscale 
hotels. You also find rooms without assigned uses— growing 
space—and that seems an appropriately commodious circum- 
stance for this venerable building with a hard-use history. 

— ALLEN FREEMAN 
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Creating ‘a Whole New 
Building’ Solely with Paint 


If wishing could make it so, the Tarrant County Civil Courts 
building in Fort Worth would have disappeared years ago. A 
befinned behemoth of the 1950s, it suggested everything from a 
swamp cooler to an accordion, but never a civic monument. 
Around Fort Worth it was known as the “refrigerator” and gen- 
erally considered the worst architectural accident ever to have 
happened downtown. 

But instead of imploding it, the local Sid Richardson Foun- 
dation commissioned trompe l'oeil muralist Richard Haas to 
paint it out. The $1.5 million project is the most ambitious and 
technically demanding Haas has undertaken, involving not 
merely painting a series of flat walls but creating a whole new 
building with windows, doors, advancing and receding planes, 
and the appearance of three-dimensional solidity. Haas’s man- 
date was to accomplish all of this without changing the interi- 
ors of the existing structure, a warren of courtrooms, judges’ 
chambers, and clerks offices, and a potential mine field politi- 
cally. “То alter a building without touching it is a unique chal- 
lenge," Haas says. 

He finally decided to move the mechanically operable sun- 
screens (which worked for a few months when the building first 
opened and then quit forever) and wrap the shell in a floating 
skin of synthetic stucco panels. George C. T. Woo & Partners 


architectural terms, dividing the design into modules determin- 
ing where the window and door openings should go and also 
how the system should be attached to the walls of the original 
building. The stucco panels, suspended two feet out from the 
original walls on a steel framework, became the canvas on which 
Haas and his associates, American Illusion Inc., painted columns, 
arches, medallions, and other architectural details reminiscent 
of the adjacent 1895 Renaissance revival courthouse, designed 
by Gunn & Curtiss of Kansas City, Mo. 

Haas's intention was not to copy the old courthouse as much 
as to bring the Civil Courts building closer to it in feeling. Except 
for the red granite base and the slender angels of justice on the 
facade— both parts of the original structure— all the architectural 
details are products of his imagination, including the half-round 
columns at the main entrances and the rusticated stone bases 
on the corners. By sculpting the facade and finishing off the peaks 
of the roof, Haas avoided creating a sullen floating box that would 
have been as oppressive as the original building. The renovated 
version has a strong urban presence along the street, even if the 
columns and stone bases echo when you rap them. 

From a distance the illusion is considerably more convincing, 
as the noisy collisions of forms and materials resolve into a har- 
monious architectural comnosition. The Civil Courts hnildino 


Photographs € Douglas Kahn 


Above, the Civil Courts building before 
the makeover; left, the same building trans- 
formed. Towering behind is one of Paul 
Rudolph's twin, dark glass City Center 
buildings. Right, white bas-relief is real, 
part of the original facade; this view is 
from steps of 1895 courthouse. 


disappear at the stroke of a brush and firmness, commodity, and 
delight appear as if by magic. But if the Civil Courts building is 
now more deferential to its historic neighbor, Haas never lets 
us forget that it is also an illusion, a gigantic drop unfurled on 
the north end of Main Street. Sometimes the painted shadows 
and the real shadows correspond almost perfectly, while at other 
times they go in opposite directions. The painted windows in 
the stucco panels line up with the real windows of the building 
behind, adding depth to the facade but also making us wonder 
momentarily what is real and what is fake. 

The value of this ambiguity is that it invites us in, making us 
examine forms and details more closely than we otherwise might. 
Discovering that all the horizontal joints on the Civil Courts build- 
ing are fake and the vertical ones real reminds us not to take 
any design for granted. The Civil Courts building is Haas's third 
project in downtown Fort Worth, all for businessman and 
philanthropist Sid Bass, whose family is the Sid Richardson 
Foundation. 

In 1985 Haas painted six period storefronts in Basss Sundance 
Square, as well as a large mural commemorating the Chisolm 
Trail Drive on the wall of a nearby book and video store. These 
comparatively straightforward, two-dimensional “scenes” were 
generally applauded as engaging commemorations of Fort Worth’s 
frontier past, as well as effective camouflage for otherwise drab 


commercial facades. The Civil Courts project is far more com- 
plex, and public reaction has been mixed. Some residents have 
complained that Haas's materials are insufficiently durable and 
dignified for a hall of justice, that they mock the activities tak- 
ing place within. Preservationists have cried “facadectomy” and 
complained that Haas has erased an important piece of Fort 
Worth’s architectural history, however maligned and unpopular 
that piece may have been. 

Haas says that he anticipated many of the objections before 
he took the job and chose to dismiss them. “I’m not insensitive 
to 50s architecture, but frankly the courts building didn't deserve 
the careful consideration that was given it,” he says. “It was only 
economic circumstances that prevented the architects from wip- 
ing out the original courthouse and extending their building across 
the entire site. It is hard to be very sympathetic to that kind of 
thinking.” 

Whatever the philosophical objections, Haas's re-creation of 
the Civil Courts building has appreciably softened the architec- 
tural chaos of one key block of downtown Fort Worth, and at a 
fraction the cost of renovation or new construction. Even peo- 
ple who loathe the project have found merit in the economic 
argument. "Those old louvers were aluminum, and the county 
retained salvage rights," noted one county clerk. “We could get 
$20,000 for them." — Davip DILLON 
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Viollet-le-Duc’s Legacy of Controversy 


After more than a century his approach to restoration is vigorously debated. 
By Elena Marcheso Moreno 


le-Duc (1814-1879) was a master of historic preservation 

and a founder of the restoration movement as it is known 
today. Yet, more than one hundred years after his death, con- 
troversy still surrounds the architect, as it did in his lifetime; 
there still exists a dichotomy in opinion about his work. 

Although he had critics, he was generally considered the fore- 
most authority on historic preservation in 19th-century France, 
while at the same time his teachings on architectural theory were 
denounced by his contemporaries. Today his work is often cited 
as a precursor to modern architecture, and the 20th century’s 
view of his contributions in restoring landmarks that would oth- 
erwise have decayed is mostly appreciative. But preservationists 
look askance at the liberties he took with Europe’s monuments. 

Among the French medieval architectural treasures Viollet-le- 
Duc restored are Notre-Dame of Paris, the Church of the 
Madeleine at Vézelay, the Abbey Church of St. Denis, the 
Chateau of Pierrefonds, the medieval city of Carcassonne, and 
the Palace of the Popes at Avignon. 

Viollet-le-Duc’s philosophy of restoration was to formulate 
his own interpretation of the medieval Gothic structures he 
analyzed. He felt that reason should dictate architectural form 
and that form should result from function, regardless of the 
phase of civilization. He went so far as to write in an article, 
“Restoration: the word and the thing are modern. To restore 
an edifice is not to reconstruct it; it is to re-establish it in a com- 
plete condition which may never have existed at any given 
moment.” In fact, he was often charged with restoring Gothic 
buildings that had been altered through the ages, with little 
guidance as to their original configuration. His solution was to 
unify the whole in his own rationalization of Gothic architec- 
ture without being bound by the initial design, retaining features 
from some periods but not others, or incorporating what he felt 
should have been there. It is for this approach that he has been 
most condemned. 

But his critics should not be so harsh, says Ann Van Devanter 
Townsend, president of the Trust for Museum Exhibitions, which 
organized the only exhibit of the restoration architect's work 
ever to appear in the United States. His drawings have been 
ranked among the most beautiful architectural renderings of all 
time. (The exhibit of 135 watercolors and drawings is ending a 
U.S. tour at the National Building Museum in Washington, D.C., 
and the illustrations accompanying this article are from its 
catalogue.) 

"For Viollet-le-Duc the matter was less simple, as it always is 
for the pathfinder, the pioneer," Townsend says. "His charge was 
medieval restoration appropriate to his time and its technology, 
and he believed in employing imagination where examples and 
documentation were scant. For precise architectural scholars 
armed with more than a century of evolving, constantly refined 
knowledge and technology, Viollet-le-Duc is perceived as 
having taken undue liberties with the purity of his architectural 
heritage. Yet his work provided the essential and invaluable 
foundation." 

Viollet-le-Duc was born in Paris to a family of culture, very 
much involved in the arts. He decided at an early age to become 
an architect and at his father's suggestion traveled through France 
and later Italy, studying and drawing medieval monuments. He 
was an independent young man, opposing the traditional course 
of education that architects of his time followed as being both 
much too lengthy and insufficiently technical. He shunned the 


A rchitect, artist, archeologist, Eugéne-Emmanuel Viollet- 


to study as an apprentice with the architect Huve and later with 
Leclére. In addition to design, he learned every aspect of con- 
struction and became a master tradesman of many crafts. 

Early in his career, Viollet-le-Duc was designated inspector 
general of historic monuments as France began to conserve its 
architectural treasures, many of which had been destroyed in 
the French Revolution. Few architects of his time had the incli- 
nation or the resources to tackle restoration of medieval build- 
ings. There were no standard solutions because the problems 
had not yet been defined or even much contemplated. Notwith- 
standing the interpretive liberties he took, without him many 
of these jewels of history would have decayed to rubble. 

In Viollet-le-Duc's Victorian era, there was a movement to 
restore Gothic architecture to its former esteem as the one true 
style for buildings of all classes. This movement was never com- 
pletely embraced by I9th-century architects steeped in the 
tradition of classicism. Their main concession to Gothic revival 
was in the design of religious buildings. But the restoration archi- 
tect adopted the style wholeheartedly, at least those aspects of 
it that he found to be "rational." 

"One of Viollet-le-Duc's real contributions to historic restora- 
tion was his attention not only to the appearance of a building, 
but to its structure," wrote Bruno Foucart, a French authority 
on the architect. Viollet-le-Duc believed, according to Foucart, 
that everything was a function of structure— the organ loft, the 
pinnacle, the gable— that there were no forms in Gothic art that 
were founded on free fantasy, and nowhere is this better seen 
than in his restoration of Notre-Dame of Paris. 

Soon after the 1831 publication of Victor Hugo's novel Notre- 
Dame de Paris, restoration of the cathedral became a national 
cause. The monument had been severely disfigured during the 
Revolution and was no longer being maintained. In conjunction 
with J.B.A. Lassus, Viollet-le-Duc won a competition in 1845 to 
renovate the cathedral, and it was this project that brought him 
fame. In their proposal, the two architects said that successive 
additions would be respected and that the damaged elements 
of the cathedral were to be replaced by identical ones, even if 
this would repeat a defective arrangement. But Viollet-le-Duc 
was never really comfortable with this decision. 

The idea of placing two spires above the towers of Notre-Dame 
was discarded because the spires had never existed, but 
after Lassus's death Viollet-le-Duc did reconstruct a spire above 
the transept crossing. "The spire of Notre-Dame is without doubt 
one of the architect's greatest successes, one essential to the 
monument," said Foucart. On the elevation of one part of the 
structure, the architect elected to return to the four original floor 
levels of the 12th century, replacing the existing five of the 13th 
century, once again opposing the approach Lassus would have 
followed. The result was to greatly modify the cathedral's inner 
spaces. It was impossible to replicate the exterior sculpture and 
supporting columns, so they were copied from statues on other 
monuments, based on the architect's drawings. But they appear 
to be what they are— I9th-century sculpture, not medieval. Like- 
wise, for the interior Viollet-le-Duc designed many small statues. 

Viollet-le-Duc believed deeeply in the emotional power of 
architecture — he compared it to music. Music, the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, and architecture were all intermingled for him, 
almost into one medium. In his writings, he recalled being taken 
as a little boy by his nurse to the old cathedral. It was quite dark 
inside, but the sun was shining through the great rose window 
of the south transept. Then, suddenly, music from the organ filled 
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Left, the architect's restoration 
plans for the Jacobian church 
in Toulouse were faithfully 
completed in the 1970s, while 
plans were under way to de- 
restore another of his projects 
in the same city. Below, an ide- 
alized Notre-Dame of Paris. 
The two spires above the tow- 
ers were never realized. 


Left, the outer elevation of the two 
towers of the Narbonne Gate of the 
outer wall of Carcassonne, a forti- 
fied village constructed during the 
Middle Ages. Below, its prerestora- 
tion condition. Carcassonne ts one 
of the most controversial of Viollet- 
le-Duc s restoration projects. 
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the music. It seemed to him that the different lights in the win- 
dow created the sounds of varying depth and intensity. This capac- 
ity for architecture to become alive with sound has been touched 
on by very few, said the English architect Sir John Summerson, 
but it is, for most of us, a verifiable phenomenon. 

Carcassonne, a fortified city of the Middle Ages, is Viollet-le- 
Duc’s most controversial restoration. The architect approached 
its conservation from archeological and historical perspectives, 
determining that the city had been built over different periods 
and intending to preserve the character of each. But his chron- 
ological study has been severely criticized. When he encountered 
a section of the wall or a tower that had obviously been altered, 
he drew attention to the differences. When the town was nomi- 
nated for inclusion in a list of the world’s greatest treasures, it 
was proposed that it be classed within the 19th century, so per- 
vasive was that century’s influence upon its architecture. 

The Synodal Hall at Sens is one of Viollet-le-Duc’s most char- 
acteristic restorations. The work of the archeologist to find traces 
of the original structure is evident, but so is Viollet-le-Duc’s bold 
and presumptuous technique of restoration, which, said Foucart, 
“may be pure invention, but seems ideally true. In this structure 
of relatively limited volume, erected in a single burst of effort 
and representing in all its parts a perfect unity of style, Viollet- 
le-Duc carried his rationale to its conclusion: its tangible embod- 
iment is perfect.” 

Viollet-le-Duc’s intention was to restore the interior volumes 
and outer elevations, which had been modified, and return the 
building to a unity he believed was originally intended. He 
replaced the upper chamber, which he suspected had been 
vaulted, with six new vaults having intersecting ribs. His assump- 
tions have been disputed, but, as his restoration permanently 
changed the building fabric, there is little evidence left to deter- 
mine the argument. 

While Viollet-le-Duc was restoring historic monuments and 
being considered, kindly or not, the champion of Gothic revival, 
he was also putting forth unique ideas for contemporary archi- 
tecture that were to serve as the basis upon which many archi- 
tects later built their principles, among them Louis Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Viollet-le-Duc’s lecture series Entretiens 
sur l'Architecture and his encyclopedic Dictionnaire de 
l'Architecture Francaise du Х1е au XVlIe siécle, published in 
10 volumes, provided a theoretical foundation for ideas in the 
modern movement. In France his concepts, such as the use of 
iron structurally to replace stone, were vehemently opposed. 
Appointed to lecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he stressed 
structure, functionalism, and the adoption of modern materials 
for architectural applications. But he was shouted down and 
largely ignored. Today he is seen as a man of vision, and, within 
the constraints of his Victorian culture, he was a rare example 
of the rational architect rather than the romantic. 

"Great celebrities make for great misunderstandings. Viollet- 
le-Duc was without a doubt the most popular architect of the 
I9th century," said Foucart, but he, like Le Corbusier after him, 
aroused and continues to arouse controversy. 

Viollet-le-Duc wrote that “between the academic oligarchy 
on the one hand and the anarchy resulting from the entire absence 
of method on the other, architects know not where to seek what 
everybody is calling for—an art characteristic of our time.” Con- 
trary to the French, however, a few architects in the United States 
were to find truth in his theories. 

Robin Middleton, a professor of art history at Columbia 
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ideas began to take root in the minds of his American admir- 
ers. Frank Furness of Philadelphia was perhaps the first Ameri- 
can to interpret his theories with vigor, says Middleton, followed 
by John Wellborn Root. Viollet-le-Duc became a vital source 
of intellectual inspiration to a generation of American architects. 
Sullivan recommended the Frenchman’s writing to his students, 
and later, Wright, the greatest of his disciples (who had delved 
into those writings even before contact with Sullivan), noted, 
“I thought Raisonnée was the only sensible book on archi- 
tecture in the world. I later obtained copies for my sons. This 
book alone enabled us to keep our faith in architecture, in 
spite of architects.” 

“He left no doubt that he considered the ideas of Viollet-le- 
Duc as the spur to his own glory,” says Middleton. “With 
Wright as intermediary, the teachings of Viollet-le-Duc pen- 
etrated all of American architectural thought.” 

“Viollet-le-Duc was one of the most brilliant architects of the 
19th century, but his name is not exactly a household word, or 
even recognized by many American architects,” says Roger Moss, 
executive director of the Athenaeum of Philadephia and a pro- 
fessor at the graduate school of fine arts at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His restorations, though, are still being criticized 
unfairly, says Moss. Any restoration is at best an approximation, 
but in the 20th century the process has evolved to the point that 
it is easier to get close to some sense of the reality of the origi- 
nal building. But, in fact, says Moss, the approach today is not 
too different from Viollet-le-Duc’s—it is an idealization of time 
and a perception of the past that never actually existed. 

Today American architects familiar with Viollet-le-Duc's work 
are still not of one opinion. He is a paradox, not all good or all 
bad, says James Marston Fitch, Hon. AIA, an architectural his- 
torian with Beyer Blinder Belle. Viollet-le-Duc did destroy some 
aspects of history, says Fitch, but that is a problem of any arche- 
ological search. It is never possible to work on an ancient arti- 
fact without damaging some of it in the process. “Today we are 
more conscious of this danger, and we document much more 
carefully. But we have developments in testing available that 
Viollet-le-Duc could not benefit from.” It is because of the 
Frenchman that today architects will look at an old building to 
find its golden moment, its apex in time, and then restore it to 
that, contends Fitch. 

Viollet-le-Duc’s writings on architecture were astonishing, says 
Fitch, but still he was a prisoner of his time. He was fascinated 
with the potentials of metal, and he anticipated skeletal struc- 
ture but with a Victorian architect’s approach. His connections 
would be balls and sockets but never would be bolted. 

“Because Viollet-le-Duc was so caught up in how things should 
have been, he had no ability to distinguish what might have been,” 
says George Hartman, FAIA. He was a gifted artist and archi- 
tect, and what he did always looked better than what was there 
before, but his work usually amounted to a demolition project. 
His example is almost a warning to take care, says Hartman. 

He has had enormous impact in the United States on build- 
ing restoration, but Hartman sees that changing now. Still, Hart- 
man takes issue with the guidelines issued by the Department 
of the Interior for historic restoration, which he feels lean too 
heavily on Viollet-le-Duc’s philosophy. It is really dangerous 
to have a notion of how things should be done, says Hartman. 
“I believe Viollet-le-Duc did not realize what he was doing, didn't 
really mean to do what he did, or realize how wrong he was in 


those restorations. He just did them so well and so convincingly 
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Above, the restored courtyard-side elevation 
of the Synodal Hall at Sens. Left, its pre- 
restoration condition. 


The perspective on the right 
shows the pre-restoration 
state of the west-facade 
porch of the Church of 
Notre Dame at Beaune. The 
watercolor on the far right 
shows the church's west 
elevation in its restored 
condition. 
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Restoring a Modern Milestone 


It required 


use of some unfamiliar techniques. 


By Michael J. Croshie 


milestone in modernism, Walter Gropius’s house in 
A Lincoln, Mass., was completed a half-century ago this 

autumn and has recently been the object of an extensive 
and painstaking restoration by the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. SPNEA acquired the house in 1983 after 
the death of Gropius's wife, Ise, and opened it to the public. 

Gropius arrived in the United States from Germany (by way 
of London) in 1937 to accept a professorship at Harvard’s grad- 
uate school of design. Harvard offered the Gropius family a 
Beacon Hill town house, an idea the Bauhaus founder immedi- 
ately vetoed. The family stayed in a New England farmhouse 
while Gropius, in collaboration with Marcel Breuer, designed 
a house for himself. Unable to obtain a mortgage to build his 
house, Gropius found a benefactor in Mrs. James Starrow, who 
provided land and a loan. The site was a three-and-a-half-acre 
apple orchard in Lincoln, a 20-minute drive from Cambridge. 

The house was completed on the day of the great hurricane 
of 1938, which swept through New England on Sept. 21. As the 
story goes, Gropius’s new neighbors were so impressed that this 
odd house, which appeared from the road as a flimsy billboard, 
withstood the storm that they promptly showed up on the archi- 
tect's doorstep for a tour. The house remained a point of curi- 
osity in the neighborhood and a setting for visits from Gropius's 
colleagues and students. In partnership with Breuer, Gropius 
designed three other houses on nearby sites, creating a modern- 
ist enclave of sorts. 

The architect's house is one of the most striking examples of 
Gropius's fascination with and embracement of mass-produced 
industrial materials as the stuff of architecture. Throughout the 
house one finds such off-the-shelf items as laboratory countertops 
in the kitchen, theater wall sconces for illumination, and 
commercial-grade coatracks in the foyer; there is plastic every- 
where. One of the few items specially made for the house is the 
black metal railing that snakes up the main staircase. The ex- 
terior spiral staircase, leading with theatrical flair to a roof 


terrace, allowed the Gropiuses’ daughter, Ati, private entrance, 
although she had to nass directly in front of her father's ctudv 


Photographs by J. David Bohl 


Less obvious is Gropius's keen absorption and interpretation 
of New England farmhouse vernacular architecture. The plan 
itself is based on the center hall colonial house, with entry hall 
and staircase in the middle, kitchen and pantry at the hall's end, 
living and dining areas off the hallway, and corner bedrooms 
on the second floor, all opening onto a second-story hall. Ver- 
nacular materials are found in the house's fieldstone base, white- 
painted tongue-and-groove siding (applied vertically), and gray 
trim. In the foyer is clapboard siding, also applied vertically. 

The challenge to the conservators was to restore a not-so-old 
house to a date in the recent past. The house is restored to its 
1967 appearance, just as its designer would have best remem- 
bered it before his death in 1969. The choice of 1967 was also 
based on the furnishings available. Peter Gittleman of SPNEA 
explains that restoring the house to an earlier period would have 
been nearly impossible because most of the furniture from before 
the 1960s was gone. The Gropiuses kept a cellar well stocked 
with furniture they had brought from Germany. "When some- 
thing got old and shabby looking, the Gropiuses would simply 
drag it out to the curb, the garbage man would take it away, and 
they'd go into the basement to pick something else out, or go 
to Knoll or Design Research and buy new furniture," says 
Gittleman. "We had no choice because all the furniture from 
the 30s, '40s, and '50s and been chucked out with the trash. The 
'60s was the period from which we had the most objects to do 
an accurate restoration." There was also a wealth of family snap- 
shots from this period to aid the conservators in replicating the 
interior decor. 

While SPNEA conservators had plenty of experience in restor- 
ing and preserving houses 200 years old or more, a 50-year-old 
house embodying the tenets of modern architecture presented 


Above, Gropius house as it faces the apple orchard. Long can- 
opy reaches out to the driveway from the front door. Facing 
page, above, study with specially built desk that allowed Walter 
and Ise to work side by side. Spiral stair to roof deck is visible 
throuoh windnw Bioht rlinina aron with yrow into living ranm 
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unfamiliar materials and techniques of restoration. “We were 
starting from scratch,” says Gittleman. “We often look to what 
other conservators are doing, but no one had restored a mod- 
ern house before.” Fifty-year-old plastics had dried out and begun 
to crack, thin machine-cut veneers bubbled through exposure 
to dampness, laminated materials proceeded to delaminate. The 
cork floor in the foyer was crumbling, having been rotary sanded 
in the 70s and sealed with polyurethane. The conservators took 
what Gittleman calls a “drastic step” and ripped the cork floor 
out to replace it with new material from the original manufac- 
turer, which had Gropius's order still on file. Subtle paint col- 
ors, such as a pink wall on the roof deck, were duplicated 

by the local paint store that had mixed the original batch. 

By far most helpful to SPNEA in this restoration (again, in 
contrast to colonial properties) was the opportunity to consult 
the only surviving occupant of the house in matters of detail. 
After the furniture and furnishing arrangements had been dupli- 
cated by conservators from photographs, Ati Gropius Johansen, 
who had briefed the conservators on her parents design philosophy 
and life style, surveyed the interiors and set to work fine-tuning. 
She placed her father's glasses where he had always left them 
on his desk. A piece of sculpture in the study was returned to 
its rightful place upstairs, at Gropiuss bedside. "When she walked 
into the living room, she said it was completely wrong," recalls 
Gittleman. "She started moving chairs, opened the fireplace 
screen— she said her parents never had the screen closed — 
rearranged the branches in the fireplace, pushed the sofa back, 
shoved the books against the wall, pulled tables out, moved this 
and that. What we ended up with was the most accurate resto- 
ration that SPNEA has ever had." 0 


Above left, master bedroom. Glass wall separating sleeping area 
from dressing area allowed Gropius to open windows on cold 
nights (he preferred chilly temperatures for sleeping) without 
cooling the rest of the house. Above right, desk in Ati's room is 
an early Bauhaus piece. Facing page, main stair and foyer have 
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Second floor 


1 Hall 
2 Bath 
3 Bath 
4 Dressing room 


\ 


First floor 


1 Entrance hall 
2 Coats 
3 Study 


5 Dining room 
6 Toilet 
7 Maid's bath 


5 Master bedroom 
6 Guest room 
7 Child's room 
8 Bed alcove 


9 Kitchen 
10 Pantry 
11 Screened porch 


9 Roof deck 
10 Sewing room 


Photographs by J. David Bohl 
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Paul Rudolph оп Yale’s A&A 


His first interview on his most famous work. By Michael J. Crosbie 


No postwar building has had quite the same ability to infuriate 
and infatuate those who have come within its vicinity. Since its 
dedication on a crisp November morning in 1963, Paul Rudolph’s 
Art & Architecture building at Yale has drawn a generation of 
praise and condemnation. For some it has served as the cata- 
lyst to pursue the discipline of architecture. For others it remains 
an obstacle in that very pursuit, a building haunted by gremlins 
bent on driving out its would-be architects and artists via leaky 
roofs, crumbling concrete, too little daylight. Within seven sto- 
ries, its 36 different levels are a mystical revelation in the art of 
space making, prompting Joseph Esherick’s remark that you 
couldn't go to the men’s room without having a spatial experience. 
The building today is only marginally as Rudolph intended it 
to be. A devastating fire in June of 1969 (the cause of which 
was suspected but never conclusively proven to be arson) gut- 
ted the fourth and fifth floors and provided the occasion to make 
the building over. Double-story spaces were divided into single 
stories, space use and allocation were changed, open spaces were 
subdivided, fluorescent lighting replaced incandescent, and hung 
ceilings appeared. Members of the art school have been the build- 
ing’s most outspoken critics. Rather than settle for the basement 
quarters provided them, sculptors moved to another building. 
The hushed solemnity of Ezra Stoller’s photographs made 25 
years ago has given way to a building seemingly in the midst of 
ruin, thanks in good measure to Yale’s “cost-cutting” deferred 
maintenance program of the 1970s and early '80s, which allowed 
many campus buildings to deteriorate. Yale’s president, Benno 
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Schmidt, has dedicated several million dollars to refurbishing 
the university’s physical plant, giving some (including architec- 
ture's dean, Thomas Beeby, AIA, who sits on the university’s 
buildings and grounds committee) hope that the A&A building 
will soon enjoy a rejuvenation of sorts and perhaps, within the 
next decade, an addition to the north to alleviate an overstuffed 
library and too little classroom and administration space. 

And yet, in spite of the stalactites forming on the seventh-floor 
ceiling, a ventilating system long overdue for a cleaning, the abra- 
sive exposed aggregate walls that former Yale president King- 
man Brewster complained gave him a “cement sore” —in spite 
of all this and more, the building’s stock is rising with students. 
A 25th-anniversary exhibit of Rudolph’s drawings of the build- 
ing now open at the school (and continuing through Nov. 18) 
was organized and displayed by architecture students. In the 
undertow of student complaints about the building’s shortcom- 
ings, you can feel their appreciation for a work of architecture 
that has survived an avalanche of misfortune—still vigorous 
enough, 25 years later, to antagonize and enthrall. 

Rudolph began designing the A&A building in 1958, when 
he was 40—a relatively young age for an architect to design a 
building of this stature. In the interview that follows, the archi- 
tect discusses his most controversial creation for the first time 
since its completion. 


Below, the building in context, with roof of Center for British 
Art at lower left. Facing page, Rudolph’s conceptual sketch. 


Crosbie: When was the last time you visited the A&A building? 

Rudolph: I think in October of last year. I lectured at Yale. 

Crosbie: I understand that at the Yale lecture you said that 
you didn't want to talk about the building. 

Rudolph: | almost never talk about it. It's a very painful sub- 
ject for me. I talk quite freely about many of my buildings when 
asked, but I never talk about this building. It's partially because 
I don't think I can look very objectively at it. 

Crosbie: What's your attitude about the building now, 25 years 
later? 

Rudolph: It's a little mixed. 

Crosbie: How mixed? 

Rudolph: Obviously buildings have a life of their own. This 
one has had a rather unusual life, | suppose. It talkes its toll, in 
terms of one's attitude about it. 

Crosbie: What were your first impressions, given the site and 
the program? Were you involved with writing the program? 

Rudolph: Well, for the department of architecture, certainly. 
I had definite ideas about the program. In terms of the depart- 
ment of art, it wasn't true. That isn't to say that everything they 
thought should be included is there. 

Crosbie: What were some of the concerns of the Yale repre- 
sentatives about how the design was evolving? 

Rudolph: The Yale Corporation thought the very first proposal 
was the most awful thing they'd ever seen. Maybe they were right. 
I guess it's fair to say that there were a lot of people interested 
in the design at that point. There were a lot of people who had 
a lot of looks. 

Crosbie: What were your thoughts about how the building 
would serve as a model, pedagogically? 

Rudolph: To start with the architects, I thought it was impor- 
tant that first-year architecture students be very aware of what 
their elders, the older students, were thinking and doing. To that 
end, the drafting rooms were a multileveled affair, so you couldn't 


help but see and be quite aware of what other people were doing. 
You looked down. 

I also thought, perhaps quite mistakenly, that the jury system 
would be of some interest to other than architecture students. 
To that end I suggested that the jury be in the middle of the 
[second-floor] exhibition space, and that people could come and 
listen if they wanted. I believe that you learn about things in 
mysterious ways, and that the chance encounter can be as impor- 
tant as the formal lecture. I quite mistakenly thought the depart- 
ment of art might be interested in the discussions on the second 
floor, not just the architects. But that, perhaps, is too public a 
position, even for architects. Too much like throwing people into 
the lions den— too much exhibitionism, if you will. So far as 1 
know, the second floor is not used in that way at all. It's used 
primarily as a gallery. 

Crosbie: Although a similar thing happens on the sixth and 
seventh floors. The architecture students call the center where 
juries are held "the pit." What they like most about it is the casu- 
alness one can have about moving in and out of that space while 
a jury is going on, and sitting on the other side of the divider, 
being able to hear what's going on while you're at your board. 

Rudolph: I suppose it's a question of privacy or intimacy, and 
the idea that if you really want to listen to what's going on at 
the jury, if you make an effort, you're welcome, but if it's just 
thrust at you it's no good. It's a question of a degree of privacy. 
I had considered that and thought, yes, the second floor isn't 
the most intimate space in the world. I thought that a sunken 
area or a defined area in a larger space, between the two col- 
umns, lent a certain degree of interaction. But the idea of a lot 
of curious outsiders, not aware of the peculiarities of people mak- 
ing an effort of talking about architecture — that's much more 
private an affair than I ever thought it was. There's a lot of lip 
service given to a lot of concepts that don't pan out. 

Do the painters and sculptors ever come up to the sixth floor 
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to listen to a jury? I doubt it. Maybe that’s the way it should 
be. 

Crosbie: Beyond just the functional requirements of the spaces 
themselves, how does the building itself, as an object, work 
pedagogically? 

Rudolph: I don't think of it as an object. I think of it as par- 
ticipating in urbanism. It's freestanding, but it was always intended 
to grow toward the north. Yale at the time didn't own the two 
buildings to the north, and it was perfectly clear that the build- 
ing wasn't really large enough the day it opened. 

The building is intended to be read from the New Haven Green, 
and the building certainly is intended to turn the corner; and 
therefore the configuration, at least from the outside, is an effort 
to turn the corner. The fact that a wall aligns with Lou Kahn's 
building [the 1953 addition to the Yale Art Gallery across the 
street] is an intention to embrace his building, with an invisible 
plane connecting to other points of the building across the street. 
I don't think you'd ever build a building in this configuration if 
it weren't for the fact that it's at a corner, and that Kahn’s build- 
ing is immediately across the street. There was a filling station 
on the [A&A] site, so everyone was at least happy to get rid of 
the filling station. 

Crosbie: Did you do plans for the addition? 

Rudolph: There were doodles. The elevator core was placed 
on the north edge to encourage an addition, and the courtyards 
in back to be centrally ringed. 

Crosbie: Once the students are inside, though, how is the build- 
ing something they could look at and learn from? 

Rudolph: This is complicated, from my viewpoint. I was the 
chairman of the department of architecture, a post which then 
and now I was never too sure was something I really wanted to 
do. I'm interested very much in the theory of architecture, but 
I regard that as different from the teaching of architecture. I 
had taught in various schools as a guest, so it was not that I 
was new to the academic world. I was a gadfly, it was all great 
fun, and I’m sure I learned much more than the students. But, 
for very complicated reasons, I found myself responsible for a 
school of architecture. To this day I think of myself as a very 
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bad teacher, as opposed to a critic or a theoretician. 

I say this because I think for certain students my attitude was 
okay, but for others it was not, in spite of the fact that I felt 
there should be something for everyone—the good students as 
well as the not-so-talented ones. I think I was much better for 
the good students or the talented students than with the less tal- 
ented students. But the mark of a good teacher is that he really 
cares equally about everybody. And try as I might, the truth of 
the matter is that’s not within me. 

At the same time, it seemed to me that |as a teacher] I should 
never ever talk about myself as an architect, and indeed I didn't. 
I never talked about what I was doing. I tried to talk in terms 
of principle, and to this day I think that's very important— the 
differentiation between an architect and a teacher or a theore- 
tician or a critic is the difference between night and day. 

As a teacher or critic, it seems very important to me to be as 
objective as possible and to talk only in terms of principle, never 
how I myself, as an architect, would try to carry something out. 
I really learned that from Gropius. АП of us have our biases, 
and no matter how much we'd like to get rid of those, we can't 
totally. But it's the job of a teacher, I believe, to look objectively 
at something— not how he would do it, but to talk in terms of 
principles. Because I think principles don't really change. How 
you carry them out changes and the problems change, but not 
the principles. 

But as an architect, I become a different person. I become 
very passionate, I suppose is the best word. I did and still do, 
and I can't tell you why but certain things make an itch and 
I... well, the attitudes are different. I know that really well, and 
for the eight years I was at Yale I tried to be two different peo- 
ple, and finally I could not tolerate that any longer, so I left. 

Now, the contradiction to that is the fact that I indeed was 
the architect of the A&A building. I assure you that many times 
I thought then and still think that maybe I was the last person 
in the world to undertake such an assignment. It muddies the 
waters in terms of putting aside one's prejudices. 

But, at the same time, I think people learn from buildings, 
not just the buildings that they're in, but any building, good, 
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Left, Rudolph's section reveals only some of the building s com- 
plexities. On this page, two views of the same space, the third- 

floor studio originally for architecture (top), a room that extended 
through the building from front to back and was daylighted by 

two light wells. Now walled in and closed to daylighting (bottom). 
it is used by the art school. 


bad, or indifferent. They learn positive things and negative things. 
So I thought that a building to house the people it was intended 
to house should be a work of architecture in as true a sense as 

I could make it. 

Now having said all that, as a would-be, sometime educator, 
I truly think there have to be things that students can fall back 
on— not formulas, but principles. It's not that you follow some- 
one else's articulation of principles necessarily, but at least you 
know if you want to go in the opposite direction. There has to 
be a sounding board, there has to be a guidepost. That is the 
intention of the building. Whether or not it works that way is 
another matter. To me, you see, it doesn't matter whether peo- 
ple like something or dislike it. The fact that they encounter 
this thing is important. 

Crosbie: Do you think that the fact that this building is still 
generating love and hatred simultaneously is a real measure of 
its success in the way you've described it? 

Rudolph: The fact that there are those who have strong opin- 
ions about it, negative as well as positive, is okay. It's a part of 
it. Maybe the degree of this is, for me personally, a little diffi- 
cult to understand, sometimes. If I can look at it objectively, I 
would say that's the purpose which it's intended to serve. 

Crosbie: How did the building go up, under construction? It 
must have been a real challenge to the people who built it. 

Rudolph: Charles Solomon, who was the executive vice 
president of Macomber Construction, built the building. And 
the building would not have been built as it was intended had 
it not been for Solomon. He was very creative and understood 
a great, great deal, and was most helpful. Macomber at that 
time was building many of Yale's buildings. The building was 
done on a negotiated contract basis— it was not put out for 
bids— and this gave me the opportunity to consult with Charles. 

I suppose that, just purely technically, the treatment of the 
exterior concrete would not have been developed if it had not 
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been for Macomber. They made many samples. The notion of 
the concrete and how it should be handled derives from how 
concrete weathers. My notion was that if you got to the inner 
guts of the concrete, the aggregate and its color, and exposed 
that, and then made channels for the staining to occur, that it 
would weather much better. It has to do with the density of con- 
crete. Of course that led to what is there, and that, I suppose, is 
the most unique part of the building process. I did several other 
buildings using the same technique, and for various reasons I 
stopped. It had to do with expense, although I subsequently 
devised a concrete block which is different but has the same 
characteristics for the same reasons—the weatherability. 

Crosbie: The forms were ribbed inside; how was the aggre- 
gate brought to the surface? 

Rudolph: The form was removed and the ribs sometimes pulled 
a lot of the cement off, and the rest was knocked off with a ham- 
mer, by hand. 

Crosbie: Did the builders find the building engaging? 

Rudolph: My experience is that at first builders and artisans 
say, “What is this, that’s not the way to do it, the architect’s mak- 
ing a big mistake, we're not going to do it that way, we're going 
to do it our way." But once they get the hang of it their attitude 
changes. I always know that when they start bringing their wives 
and girlfriends to the work site on Sundays after hours to see 
what's going on, the tide has turned. That isn't to say everybody 
likes it. But workmen will respond to innovations if they under- 
stand why the innovation is done. That's an important part of 
being an architect. 

Crosbie: What other innovations or ideas were you experiment- 
ing with, technically or materially? 

Rudolph: I'm fascinated with the idea that a building may be 
structurally very well thought out, and then the mechanical engi- 
neering comes along and it's superimposed on it, and there's 
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The structure was combined vertically with channels for 
mechanical systems, but not horizontally. It had to do with height. 
I didn't think from an urbanistic viewpoint that the building should 
be much higher than the surrounding buildings. The horizontal 
passage of air in concrete channels tended to make the build- 
ing considerably higher, so I abandoned it. 

Crosbie: What did you learn by doing this building? How has 
it touched you in the way it's evolved over the past 25 years? 

Rudolph: I don't know how to answer that. I regard it to this 
day as an expression of many things that I think as an architect, 
not as a sometime teacher, although that too, in a strange kind 
of way. 

I suppose this might sound like sheer obstinacy, but if I were 
to do it again, in detail I would certainly modify certain things. 
But in principle, I’m not sure that Га modify it a lot. In fact 
I'm quite sure that I would not. I’m sure this probably sounds 
like, "Oh God, he hasn't learned anything." Architects cannot 
look truly objectively at what they've done, and 25 years later I 
find myself being still too close. A building for people as well 
as for architects is one of the most emotional affairs you can 
imagine. I think all of us know that, yet we talk about the tan- 
gible things and deal by and large with what is ostensibly very 
tangible. But the net result is a highly emotional affair, for its 
users, the commentators, and for the architect. And that can't 
change. 

Crosbie: So how do you see the building now and how has it 
changed you? 

Rudolph: The two things that I believe to be the weakest points 
in 20th-century architecture are the fact that we cannot make 
cities— not cohesive cities or even one building next to another— 
and that we don't understand very well what I call the psychol- 
ogy of space, both interior and exterior. Now this building 
addresses both of those. I believe its strongest point in fact is 
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By that I mean it does have a silhouette, a configuration in rela- 
tion to the street, and a scale in relationship to the adjacent build- 
ings. Not the immediate adjacent buildings, but this neck of the 
woods in general. Those formal relationships are there. I’m talk- 
ing about it essentially from the outside. I think that its charac- 
ter, without at all copying details from earlier buildings, blends 
in terms of its color, scale, texture, its placement, its dimensions, 
its profile. It’s a building that seems to belong. I believe that 
the A&A building demonstrates that you don't have to pick up 
details from a Gothic building nearby to make it sympathetic. 
Now the appropriateness of space inside is a mixed bag. I regret 
very much for instance my inability to get natural light into the 
second floor as it was intended. But the fire laws and so forth 
made that difficult, although I think that if I pursued it a bit 
further I could have managed it. But I didn't, and the importance 
of natural light, and artificial light as far as that goes, becomes 
an integral part of the psychology of space. And the variety of 
space being simultaneously intimate and grand, sophisticated 
and simple— І think you find those characteristics in the A&A 
building, and subsequently I feel that l've carried many of those 


things much further. After all, this was an early building for me. 


Crosbie: What do you see as its shortcomings? 

Rudolph: Obviously it's too small. I did not anticipate — I’m 
not sure that anyone anticipated — that the painters for instance 
would want to make very large paintings. It's hard to remember 
that far back, but it was just about the time that large, concep- 
tually conceived easel paintings came into being. People really 
wanted to make large paintings, and obviously the building did 
not take that into consideration. The size of the painting studios 
would have to be much larger. 

The floor, I think, was wrong. It's exposed aggregate, and I 
would not do that again. While I liked the idea of that use of 
concrete, the maintenance of that was next to impossible. It was 
the wrong choice. 

Crosbie: Of the changes that have occurred to the building 
over the years, what do you think has been the most damaging? 

Rudolph: The lighting. Well, no, I should say first of all, the 
divisions of the major space, which happened to be the archi- 
tectural drafting room [on the fourth and fifth floors]. That is 
subdivided and it's used in an entirely different way. While that's 
the nature of buildings, that they are used in different ways, it 
seems particularly damaging to me that because . . . well, I guess 
it’s fairly clear that that was a major part of that building. 

Crosbie: How do you react to the fact that the building now 
seems to be enjoying appreciation among current students? 

Rudolph: Buildings have lives of their own. Buildings are like 
people, they're sometimes honest or sometimes not so honest. 
Attitudes change. The fact is that the building is in another cycle, 
opinions oscillate, and it matters little to me whether it's up or 
down. It's the nature of the beast. It brings up the question, of 
course, of whether the students set the building on fire. I don't 
know. It's what everybody's pleased to say. 

Crosbie: What do you believe? 

Rudolph: I don’t really know. I talked to the fire marshal. 

Crosbie: Were you satisfied with his report that it wasn't arson? 

Rudolph: I don't know if that's true. I don't know. But I would 
prefer to think that it was not the students of architecture. АП 
of us can deal in wishful thinking. It would be wrong of me to 
say that I’m not touched by the idea that students of architec- 
ture set the building on fire. But Гт also touched by the fact 
that they make a model of the building and they want to have 
an exhibition. Of course it touches me. I'm pleased that the build- 
ing touches people, and part of that is that people's opinions 
oscillate about it. That's okay. The worst fate from my viewpoint 
would be indifference. 

Гуе never worked on a building that affected me as much as 
that one does. Га like to think that, in spite of everything, it 
says something about the nature of architecture. 0 


Allen Freeman 
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Women in Architecture: 
Changes Over Time 


By Nora Richter Greer 


Women’s status in the profession of architecture has improved 
markedly in recent years. Yet many would argue that women 
still do not have parity with men, that discrimination and stereo- 
typing still exist, and that, although some new avenues have 
been opened, it is still difficult to achieve equal pay, equal respon- 
sibilities, equal recognition, equal opportunity. In an effort to 
better understand women’s place in the profession— past, pres- 
ent, and future—we interviewed women from different regions 
of the country, in different roles in the profession, and of a range 
of ages. 

It wasn't until the years surrounding World War II that women 
began to enter the architecture profession in more than minus- 
cule numbers. That first wave of female architects would expe- 
rience work situations in which overt discrimination was the norm. 

A Pacific Northwest architect who graduated in 1941 found 
her first job with the Bonneville (Idaho) Power Administration. 
“They had a huge drafting room, and I was the first woman they 
hired. They put me right in the middle, with all these eyes watch- 
ing me. I’m sure that was calculated." While acknowledging the 
real opportunities for female architects during the war, she also 
mentions experiences such as “looking for a job and being told 
‘we can't have a woman in the office because you can't take the 
language.’ " 

Another architect of this generation, who now heads a small 
firm in the Midwest, recalls that her first job could have been 
with a prominent Chicago firm. “But they said that I could only 
work in their interiors department, which was in a small, isolated 
room. They couldn't have me in the much larger drafting room 
because it was a distraction to my male colleagues. Obviously, 
I didn't take that job. But it was extremely hard to get a job then 
and advance within the firm." 

From the late 1940s into the '50s and even the '60s, a common 
recollection is the sense of always being alone. What seemed 
most necessary for a young woman determined to become an 
architect was just that: an incredibly strong determination. 

"I was in the fourth grade when I found out what architects 
did," says one woman now in her 50s. "I came home and 
announced I was going to be an architect and my father laughed. 
But I never gave up. I got to junior high school and wrote my 
paper about how I was going to be an architect, and the teacher 
said to me, ‘I don't want to see you hurt, but they won't let you 
be an architect.’ And I said, ‘Nobody can give me a good rea- 
son why I can't do it. When I got to high school and the war 
was on, they had special drafting classes for senior girls. There 
was a desperate need for drafting help. But when I got to the 
university, I had a three-hour lecture from the dean about how 
I was depriving some deserving С.І. of his rightful place and 
how I was wasting the state's money because I would only get 
married and have children and it would all be down the drain." 

The determination of these early women in architecture has 
seen them through disappointments and worse. Two years out 
of architecture school, a 1952 graduate applied to work overseas 
with the U.S. government. "They said no women overseas, period. 
When I asked why, the government representative said, ‘It’s much 
too dangerous. Besides, you'd have to work with men.’ " 

A Southwestern architect in her 50s talks of “two kinds of 
discrimination. The first is overt and involves the recognition 
of a woman as a threatening being. I can deal with that. I can 
make friends with a mason who starts out telling me that I couldn't 
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crimination, is what's really destructive to a practice. This is 
the school board talking behind your back and not inviting you 
to talk to them. This is the subcontractor coming into the con- 
tractor's office during bidding and saying, ‘This is crazy, what 
does that female think she's doing?’ ... I have to make a tougher 
set of bidding documents to be sure someone hasn't assumed 
that I don't know what I am doing." 

Some 35 years ago, a newly registered architect applied for a 
job with the Chicago Park District. "After I was tested and exten- 
sively interviewed, they hired me as the most qualified. The job 
turned out to be the chief architect for the park district, a great 
opportunity. But within three months I was blacklisted. They 
said I was coming in late, that I was slovenly, both of which 
weren't true. The park district was so appalled at having a woman 
in their organization that they resorted to all kinds of disgust- 
ing behavior." 

We don't hear very much these days of what went on in the 
'50s, when one woman was told by a design critic, "You'd have 
put everyone's time to better use if you had stayed at home and 
warmed your husband's bed." Today, women help each other 
to avoid courses where the professor has a reputation for treat- 
ing women students badly. And together women are learning to 
deal with the mixed messages of such old sayings as, "Your draw- 
ings are lovely and they even match your outfit,” or, “I would 
never expect such a strong project from a woman who looks 
like you,” or even, “You'll be good designing kitchens." 

Outrageous behavior is not all in the distant past. The princi- 
pal of a prestigious firm headquartered in Chicago recalls: "I 
was in a surveying course and was holding a pin while my team- 
mates were taking their turns at the transit. My professor came 
up to me and said, "That's all you women are good for.’ " 

One woman who attended an Ivy League graduate school of 
architecture in the mid-1960s remembers the work of her stu- 
dio being judged by a prominent architect. "He refused to crit 
my work because I was a woman, the only woman in that stu- 
dio. He walked right by me. I asked my professor, 'Hey, how 
about me?' And my professor said, 'You know he is not going 
to do it. . .. That they would invite someone, knowing this, and 
go through the farce of having me pin up my work ... the more 
I asked, the more appalling it became. Гуе told this to a num- 
ber of people and they've said, ‘You are out of your mind. It 
couldn't have happened.’ But it did." 

"In the mid-1970s, people didn't dare to say, 'We don't hire 
women, the way they did in the mid-1960s," says a West Coast 
architect. “They'd find other excuses. I was always told I was 
either underqualified or overqualified for the job. Once I was 
told they wouldn't have a position for another two months, even 
though they were advertising an opening at that very moment." 

In recent years, getting paid less than men has been the worst 
aspect of discrimination for many women. "You start that way 
and it's cumulative," says one architect on the West Coast. Says 
a woman practicing in the Northwest, "I've never been paid the 
same as men doing the same kind of work. But it wasn't until 
the women's movement came along that I felt I had a right to 
expect equal pay." 

To facilitate the advancement of women and minorities in all 
occupations, federal, state, and local governments initiated affir- 
mative action programs, calling for businesses not dominated 
by white males to participate in a specific percentage of govern- 


moment of affirmative action programs,” says a Boston architect. 
“We were actually sought after for a proposal. It was our first 
public project. It gave us the opportunity to show that we could 
do a good job and it gave us credibility for future projects.” 

“There has been a lot of growth in women-owned firms here 
because of affirmative action. It has been good for all women 
in construction,” says a Chicago architect. 

But affirmative action has had a mixed reception. Sometimes 
a government gives only lip service to its affirmative action pro- 
gram and does not take seriously the firms that want to be con- 
sidered for contracts. Sometimes, too, the abuse has been on 
the other side, with firms declaring minority status when in fact 
they don't qualify. The atmosphere in the United States today 
is decidedly against affirmative action in the awarding of pub- 
lic contracts for architecture, and many women don't notice any 
effects of affirmative action. 

"I think I'm the only woman-owned architecture firm in the 
state," says one Southwestern architect, "but I have not yet seen 
a public job come my way." 

"There's no affirmative action in this country," says another 
architect. "I thought I had two government jobs. But on one 
they cut the fee in half and made it impossible to do the job, 
and on the other they underplayed the position." 

"We have never been selected for a job on the basis of our 
being a woman-owned firm," says an architect in North Caro- 
lina. "We've never even been interviewed for state work. To sat- 
isfy the guidelines, they can just get your proposal— they don't 
even have to be interested in hiring a minority- or woman-owned 
business." 

Beginning in the 1970s, a number of local groups for women 
in architecture were founded, with the purpose of exploring and 
mitigating the problems of female architects. Such groups also 
provided a forum for moral support, which at that time was 
severely lacking. These groups continue to make an impact. 

"I went to Chicago Women in Architecture in 1978 and asked 
their help in organizing a show of women architects," says a prin- 
cipal of a Chicago-based firm. "It was a very important event, a 
landmark event for a lot of women in Chicago, because women 
weren't used to thinking of themselves as architects, as impor- 
tant to the process... . It was very interesting to watch people 
congratulating each other, realizing they were part of the process." 

But it is possible that interest in such groups is on the wane. 
What seem more appealing to women architects in the late 1980s 
are broader organizations, such as CREW (Commercial Real 
Estate Women) in Baltimore and elsewhere. A clear trend now 
is a women’s network that crosses many professional boundaries. 

"The Alliance of Women in Architecture is now in a lame-duck 
situation," says one of its founders. "It did a great deal for women. 
It was a process, I think. As an organization, I don't think it 
really holds together now. Maybe it will be useful again when 
the students now graduating from school begin to come up against 
a wall. They are very much like my generation in that they don't 
know what discrimination is. But if they hit a wall, at least they'll 
have an organization they may be able to use. ... The walls are 
still there. I just closed my office. 1 am appalled at how little 
we have actually accomplished within the field." 

"Women architects need to be more active in all kinds of groups 
that make policy, in the business world and in government," says 
an architect who is an elected member of her city council. "The 
chamber of commerce, for example, rarely has a woman on the 


board of directors, or if it does, she's just one out of maybe 15 
people." 

In virtually every major American city, women have emerged 
as leaders in the profession. With a sigh of relief these princi- 
pals, partners, and top associates tell you that the worst is over 
in the struggle to gain equal status with men— that there are now 
few instances of outrageous mistreatment, of not being taken 
seriously, of not being given suitable work or proper compensa- 
tion. But in another breath these women caution their younger 
female colleagues not to forget the past lest the gains slip away. 
The old warriors also ask, "Have the changes gone far enough for 
women architects? Or should we continue to push the boundaries 
further? Can we make the architecture profession more respon- 
sive both to females and males?" The answers are still to come. 


n the late 1980s women want 
to be considered architects rather than "women architects," but 
they also want to claim the special qualities they may have 
because of their sex. "I see as much difference between individ- 
uals as I do by gender," says Chicago architect Diane Legge 
Lohan, AIA, the first woman partner of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. "Yet women do deal with other people differently from 
men. We tend to be facilitators. We accommodate. We try to 
resolve a conflict before there's a confrontation. In order to suc- 
ceed, though,” she admits, “women have learned from men when 
to be tough, confrontational, stubborn." 

“The best architect is one who can combine both roles as they 
are viewed today — the female supporting role, which involves 
details, getting things done, and the male initiating role, which 
involves an overview rather than details," says Miami architect 
Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk, AIA. 

One of the traits perceived by some as growing out of their 
experience as women is the desire for an architect-client rela- 
tionship that emphasizes the satisfaction of the people using the 
building. "We don't just style things the way most men do. We're 
much more honest about solving problems for our clients," sug- 
gests a Southwestern architect. 

"Men tend to think, ‘Гуе designed this and, damn it, I’m not 
changing it, ” says another, the principal of her own firm. “But 
I encourage a lot of criticism because that improves the work." 

The vitality and commitment of women in architecture is appar- 
ent at every turn. Margaret McCurry, AIA, now a principal of 
Tigerman McCurry Fugman in Chicago, entered the profession 
"through the back door." A Vassar graduate with a B.A. in art 
history, she got her first job with Quaker Oats as a package 
designer. Her first job in architecture was with Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill as an interior designer. She formed her own interior 
design firm in 1977 and in 1982 took the architectural registra- 
tion exam. Her work now involves "more straight architecture 
than interiors," and, like many women, she wants to be better 
recognized for the quality of the work she does. She was a Loeb 
Fellow at Harvard in 1987, studying design theory and history. 
"Im trying to make myself as good an architect as I’m capable 
of being." she says. 

Roberta Washington, an architect in New York City, left a firm 
that specialized in health care facilities in order to open her own 
firm in Harlem. "I like my work now;" she says. "I like projects 
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that аге a benefit to some segment of the population rather than 
just a personal gratification to me.” While Washington renovates 
brownstones in Harlem as her bread-and-butter work, she also 
designs housing for the homeless, for recovered alcoholics, for 
former drug addicts and their children, and for others who have 
trouble finding adequate housing. She wants “to be known as a 
good architect, not a good female architect, not a good black 
architect.” 

Cindy Harden, director of the Pratt Architecture Collabora- 
tive in New York City, works on similar projects. Harden, who 
studied social work as well as architecture, strongly believes that 
“as architects we can improve the environment for lower-income 
and disadvantaged people.” The extreme poverty that Harden 
sees is atypical for a career woman in her mid-30s. One of Hard- 
en's projects was the renovation of a large single-room-occupancy 
hotel on the Upper West Side. “There were a lot of squatters 
there,” Harden said. “The place was a disaster, the conditions 
just unspeakable. One woman had lived in the same room for 
20 years and had all her belongings in huge piles. I asked her 
what she would like for her room, something that had never hap- 
pened to her before. Mostly she had been told to leave.” 

Margaret D. Woodring, AIA, has been teaching since 1980 
at the University of California, Berkeley, where she runs the inter- 
national program that she developed. “Some of the most inter- 
esting work in my practice deals with development of low-income 
housing using the tax system as a basis of subsidies. . . . I'm а 
product of the '60s, more liberal and socially concerned than 
the norm today. And yet, because I spent the 70s in the realm 
of public finance, mostly in transportation, I feel that understand- 
ing finance and economics is critical before we make our next 
set of advances in social housing, transportation, urban recre- 
ation, child care, education — you name it. This position some- 
times separates me from my '60s pals.” Woodring wonders whether 
women architect-planners are more likely than men to play the 
role she finds herself in— doing "socially oriented building. . . . Is 
it because we are given fewer opportunities to compete favor- 
ably with our male counterparts in vying for the more lucrative 
projects? Or, because of our marginality in the profession — mar- 
ginality in society?— are we more likely to use our professional 
training to increase the quality of life for people less fortunate 
than ourselves?" 

Yet women are getting the kind of recognition that would have 
seemed unbelievable 20 and 30 years ago. Awards are only the 
smallest part of it. Judith Chafee, FAIA, educated at Yale and 
having worked for some of the best known architects in the East 
(Paul Rudolph, Walter Gropius, Eero Saarinen, and Edward 
Larrabee Barnes), returned to her native Arizona in 1970. A recent 
article in the Tucson Citizen said that Chafee is considered by 
some local architects to be "the best designer in Tucson." 

An elected member of the Raleigh, N.C., city council, Norma 
DeCamp Burns, AIA, feels that she "represents the concerns 
of architects and others for a quality environment" in that rapidly 
expanding Southern city. She and others on the comprehensive 
planning committee have turned the city's planning document— 
originally considered “only a guide" — into an effective tool for 
regulating growth and ensuring quality development, she argues. 
And, too, Burns is adding her own quality architecture to the 
community: in 1985, the Chatham County social services build- 
ing that she designed with her firm, Burnstudio Associates, was 


magazine's architecture critic Wolf von Eckardt, Hon. AIA. 

Women are becoming visible as never before. Cynthia Weese, 
AIA, cofounder of the firm Weese Hickey Weese in Chicago, is 
now president of AIA's Chicago chapter. She has encouraged 
women architects in that city and elsewhere to seek broad expo- 
sure for their work. She believes there is slower acceptance of 
women entering the profession than of men. "In fact," she says, 
"this is not a great moment for women architects in terms of 
how their fellow professionals view them. There is a lot of skep- 
ticism. I hear my male colleagues talking about women archi- 
tects in a slightly derogatory fashion." 

Marie Laleyan, AIA, an architect from Bulgaria who opened 
her office in San Francisco in 1977 after serving as cochair of 
AIA’s task force on women in 1975, is a commissioner of the 
state architectural licensing board in California, where there are 
more women architects than in any other state. "It's exhausting 
work,” she says, "but it allows us to be in touch with the youn- 
ger generation, to see who's going to inherit what we leave behind. 
It's very rejuvenating." 


omen work in a variety of 
situations. Many are heads of their own firms; some have been 
for years. L. Jane Hastings, FAIA, started her firm in Seattle in 
1959; she was the eighth woman to be licensed by the State of 
Washington and the third woman on the national board of AIA. 
She has been involved in education at all levels— teaching at 
the University of Washington and developing an architecture cur- 
riculum for elementary and secondary schools. In addition, she 
has been visibly active in l'Union Internationale des Femmes 
Architectes and quietly active in Seattle blowing the whistle on 
some questionable conduct in the public schools capital improve- 
ment program. 

Beverly A. Willis, FAIA, who came to architecture from the 
field of art and without a degree in architecture, has been licensed 
for 20 years and has served as president of the California Coun- 
cil of AIA. She once provoked controversy by saying she would 
not hire women; now her San Francisco firm, Willis & Associ- 
ates Inc., is 75 percent women. She keeps the firm small, pre- 
ferring to hire people as needed to supplement the staff. (In what 
may be a record, Willis and a crew of 28 designed and prepared 
all construction documents in nine months for a $110 million 
community in Hawaii.) Her work includes one of the earliest 
preservation projects in San Francisco— the award-winning No. 
1980 Union St., done in 1963— and more recent major projects 
such as the $800 million Yerba Buena Gardens complex, for which 
Williss group (led by Zeidler Roberts Partnership) was chosen 
over nine others. 

Women are also partners in their own firms, with men or with 
other women. For Tannys Langdon, in her mid-30s, being rec- 
ognized for her own talents as an architect is of great importance. 
"Authorship is a big problem in architecture. Famous architects 
have had the little woman back at the office designing for them, 
and those women are just a footnote in the pages of history," 
she says. After being a principal in the Chicago firm of Ham- 
mond, Beeby & Babka, she established Langdon Woodhouse, 
with David Woodhouse, a former employee of Booth Hansen 


for substantial projects like the award-winning Conrad Sulzer 
Regional Library in Chicago for which she was codesigner with 
Thomas Beeby, AIA. 

Some women work with their husbands. “Mom and Pop firms,” 
according to Frances Halsband, FAIA, of R.K. Kliment & Fran- 
ces Halsband, Architects, have developed from two principles: 
that the craft and the art of architecture are all-encompassing 
and all-consuming, and that they demand collaboration. The 
partnership of a husband and wife, Halsband finds, has remark- 
able design energy. “A partnership that contains more of the 
breadth of human experience and maintains the close working 
relationships of family life can serve as a model for the ideal 
creative environment,” she says. 

Increasingly, women are working in key administrative posi- 
tions in public agencies and private corporations. In 1986 Judith 
Berke, AIA, became the first woman director of the Bureau of 
Space Design in New York City’s Department of General Services. 
The city owns only 40 office buildings; Berke's bureau is respon- 
sible for designing and following through to construction what- 
ever is needed for the several million square feet of office space 
the city rents each year. Her staff of 17 includes architects, engi- 
neers, and cost estimators. “We always have deadlines, pressures,” 
she says. “Getting things through the bureaucracy is an art.” 

Another first for women is the job of chief architect of the 
Washington, D.C., public schools, held since 1986 by Jane 
Leoncavallo Hough, AIA. She has a staff of up to 20, an annual 
budget of $40 million, and an overall plant of 18 million square 
feet. Her office does primarily upgrading and converting —for 
instance, adding computer labs or new science facilities. But a 
new project, a pilot program in six schools, provides infant care 
to allow young mothers to stay in school. Another challenging 
project was the renovation of a building in which schools would 
teach renovation of buildings. "They never thought they'd have 
a woman in this job,” Hough says. “I’m even hiring women now. 
The men requested it." 

Lynda Simmons, a pioneer in building humane and affordable 
housing in New York City, has been president of the nonprofit 
Phipps Houses since 1982. Before that, as director of develop- 
ment, she created 1,610 apartments in the Bellevue South renewal 
area. Trained as an architect— she studied at Cooper Union at 
night—she decided to become a developer as a means of get- 
ting her ideas realized on design and social matters. She has 
insisted that kitchens have large windows and that laundry rooms 
be on the ground floor, within sight of "tot lots." Because she 
cares about her tenants and her buildings in a comprehensive 
way, she founded the Phipps Community Development Corp. 
to provide social services and engender a sense of community 
among Phipps tenants. One byproduct of that effort, Simmons 
says, is that they haven't had to paint the halls in 10 years. She 
knows of no other subsidized apartments where that is true. 

Mary C. Means is a former vice president of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation and former president of the AIA Foun- 
dation; she is now in private practice with Thomas & Means 
Associates, in Alexandria, Va. She anticipates seeing many more 
women with an architectural education in public policy and 
public interest positions. The chiefs of urban design, the parks 
commissioners, the mayors assistants for community development 
will often be women, Means believes, who will work to set and 
administer a humane public policy that grows out of their traits 
as women- the qualities of nurturing, persuading, seeing hol- 


istically — those traits described by Carol Gilligan and others. 

Women also are beginning to fill top academic positions. 
Rosaria Piomelli speaks candidly of her brief tenure as the first 
woman dean of the City College school of architecture in New 
York. "My being a woman was always a mixed blessing for the 
job." she says. "On the one hand there was attention bestowed 
on me.... On the other hand, this may have fostered discontent 
and resentment among my colleagues. I believe, though, that 
this attention was generated not only from my gender but also 
from the agenda I was implementing at the school." 

Piomelli's last term as dean was the fall of 1982-83. Looking 
back, she says, "It is important that we not get so enamored of 
the title or the power as to accept costly compromises to main- 
tain them. There must be no regret in letting go." Now, in addi- 
tion to running her practice, Piomelli continues to teach at City 
College. One of her courses is an elective on ethics that encour- 
ages students to take responsibility for their architectural work, 
deciding what is right to build, where, and for whom. 

Women architects are at the cutting edge of their profession, 
doing work that will probably not be part of conventional prac- 
tice for many years to come. One such woman is Polly Welch, 
a Harvard graduate, an officer of the Environmental Design 
Research Association, and a partner in the new firm of Welch 
& Epp Associates in Arlington, Mass. She had worked in a tra- 
ditional architecture firm but felt alienated from the profession. 
“The rewards for which we worked —'being in the magazines 
— were not those I found satisfying." Now, in her own firm, she 
chooses not to offer traditional architectural services. "The ser- 
vices I am most interested in providing are research, program- 
ming, and evaluation. These are currently viewed as tangential 
to the design process, but I think they will all eventually be incor- 
porated into design, as architects are held more accountable for 
the performance of their buildings over time." 

Welch views a building not as “ап artifact, an object created 
at a moment in time" but as "the physical representation of an 
ongoing process," and she wonders whether that isn't "related 
to a gender difference." She finds that her approach to archi- 
tecture fulfills her need “to nurture and facilitate growth." 

Welch’s partner, a planner, is a woman, and each works at 
home. This, too, may be a direction for the future, as electronic 
communications equipment allows people to connect without 
being in the same space every day. Interesting, too, is Welch's 
comment that many people view their practice "as less serious 
and less professional because we work at home. ... I think it is 
particularly difficult for women to be taken seriously when they 
do not conform to conventional practices." 

Women are looking ahead with hope, but not without concern. 
Marjorie Hoog of New York City says, "There's a backlash right 
now. Feminism is basically a dirty word. It's hard for us to admit 
that harmful sexist attitudes still prevail in our culture. These 
wrongs take a long time to right. The suffragettes thought they 
had won, too, you know." 

But given the strength, talent, and creative energy of the women 
in architecture now, there is no doubt that their place in the 
profession is secure. LJ 


Portions of this article will appear in Architecture: A Place 
for Women (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 
1989, Ellen Perry Berkeley, editor, and Matilda McQuaid, asso- 
ciate editor). Ms. Berkeley contributed to this article. 
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From derelict to grande dame 
in just seven months. 


Close cooperation 
and Pella made it possible. 


Since 1889 the Hotel Jerome has been 
a symbol of Aspen's silver mining hey- 
day. But alas, the old girl hadn't aged very 
well and restoration was long overdue. 

When a capable architect, owner, 
and contractor were finally assembled 
to do the job right, they had only seven 
months to meet the deadline for tax ben- 
efits. And, not incidentally, to be ready for 
the ski season. 

Renovations also had to satisfy both 
the requirements of the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places and those of local 
preservation groups, something not to 
be underestimated in this historically 
conscious town. 

In a flurry of activity, the facade was 
relieved of forty years of paint, the wood 
store fronts and metalwork reconditioned, 
and the original windows and trim repli- 
cated with Pella Custom Clad Windows 
including special sizes and circleheads. 

Working closely with architects and 
historians, Pella designers duplicated the 
shapes and arrangement of the win- 
dows, including custom metal trim and 
mullions. Researchers uncovered the 
original putty-colored paint, and this too 
was duplicated by Pella's custom color 
department. 

Inside, Pella's natural pine was finished 
to match the reproduced window frames. 
Throughout the building, the Victorian 
opulence was uncovered, rescued and 
restored. Inlaid wood mantels, intricate 
carvings on bars, stairways, and the front 
desk were found under crusty layers of 
paint and varnish. 

The original Mintone floor tiles made 
of cobalt and genuine gold were restored 
after the floors were leveled. Brass, iron 
and silver-etched cranberry glass fixtures 
were retrieved, and original doorknobs 
of glass, bronze, and ceramic put back 
in place. 


Bring your designs to Pella. 


Hotel Jerome 

Aspen, CO 

Architects 

Caudill, Gustafson, Ross Architects 
Hagman, Yaw Architects, Ltd. 
Aspen, CO 

Owner 

Marketing Corp. of America 
Contractor 

Shaw Construction 

Denver, CO 


Also restored was the original three- 
story atrium which had been filled in. New 
balconies now surround the space and 
lead to 27 new luxury suites. 


But when it comes to energy saving, 
Pella doesn't dwell on the past. 

Part of the Jerome's renovation 
included extensive energy saving mea- 
sures. Ceiling insulation was added, as 
was rigid insulation on the walls covered 
with new plaster. 

Pella Heatlock insulated glass was 
also specified for outstanding energy 
performance. This system actually out- 
performs triple glazing without the extra 
cost or weight. And Pella's low air infiltra- 
tion means energy dollars won't be lost. 


Custom shapes. Custom colors. 
That's just typical Pella. 

When it comes to custom, nobody's in 
better shape than Pella. Pella's custom 
work is so extensive that it forms what is 
practically a factory within a factory, dedi- 
cated to meeting the special require- 
ments of special projects. This includes 
the entire line of Pella Clad or Wood win- 
dows and sloped glazing. 

As far as color goes, Pella can go as 
far as your imagination. Because if it can 
be made with paint, Pella can make it. 


Find out more about restoration 

and window replacement with Pella. 
Contact your local Pella distributor for 

more details and assistance. Look for 

Pella in the Yellow Pages under "Win- 

dows’, call Sweet's BUYLINE or see 

Sweet's General Building File. 


Please send more information on Pella products for 
commercial window replacement. 


Name 


Firm 
Address 
City. 
State Zip 


Phone 
Mail to: Pella Windows and Doors Commercial Division, 
Dept. T44K8, 100 Main Street, Pella, ІА 50219. Also available 
throughout Canada. 

© 1988 Rolscreen Company. 
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To architects, it’s a statement. 

To University of South Carolina sports fans, it’s 
“The Tailgate Club? 

That Stadium Place manages to be both an 
architectural statement and a comfortable place 
for a victory celebration is due in no small 
part to the material chosen for its unique 
roof treatment: prepainted Galvalume sheet. 


Owner: 
O. C. Shell, Columbia, SC 
Architect: 

Architectural Design Associates, Columbia, SC 

General Contractor: 
Crouch Construction Company, Irmo, SC 

Component Supplier: 

Metal Building Components, Inc., Houston, TX 

Prepainted Galvalume Sheet Supplier: 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 


gives architects something 
to cheer about. 


The architects, Architectural Design Associates, 
actually designed the roof first. Said Project 
Architect John Watkins, “A building makes a state- 
ment by how it meets the sky and how it meets 
the ground? 

They wanted a vaulted ceiling, covering a large 
7,000-sq-ft second floor that could be flexibly par- 
titioned-off into various spacial units as needed. 


Critical to their concept was that roof and soffit 
be of the same material, in the same bold color. 
Panels of prepainted Galvalume sheet enabled 
them to execute that concept cost efficiently. 

And the low weight of the prepainted Galvalume 
sheet panels made it possible to span the open 
space with a minimum of complexity. This trans- 
lated into savings on the roof support system and 
helped keep the project within budget. 

Furthermore, corrosion-resistant prepainted 
Galvalume sheet enabled the architects to execute 
a high, peaked roof (30 feet off the ground at its 
lowest point) that is virtually maintenance free. 

Both the roof and soffit panels were fabricated 
by Metal Building Components, Inc. (MBCI) from 
24-gauge prepainted Galvalume sheet. The roof- 


ing is MBCI’s Traditional Series S18-C square 
batten clip panel. Their eight-inch-wide Artisan II 
panel is used for the soffits. 

If you're ever in Columbia, South Carolina, and 
are lucky enough to be invited to a private victory 
party at the “Tailgate Club? raise your eyes as you 
raise the roof. 

You'll find something else to celebrate. 

For information on Galvalume sheet and 
its many applications, telephone toll-free 
1-800-352-5700, Ext. 400. Or write: Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


*Galvalume is a trademark of BIEC International, Inc. 
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LCN CLOSERS HAVE NO EQUAL. 


The more you look, the 
harder it is to find a door closer 
“equal” to the LCN Smoothee® 
For materials, design, manu- 
facturing and performance, 
no one else comes close. 

Three off-the-shelf 
Smoothee closers (Series 4013, 


4014, and 4015) have been 
їп continuous operation for 
over a year They've already 
quintupled the 1.5 million 
Cycles ANSI 
requires of archi- 
tectural grade FN 
closers, and 
they're still 
going strong! 

ETLTesting 
Laboratories, Inc., official 
BHMA (ANSI) testing labora- 


designs have proven them- 
selves through years of 
successful performance. 
" W/hen you want 
~- value 
and 
quality, 
specify and 
insist on LCN 
Closers... . period. 
For general information, 
see Sweet's Section 8. Or in 


U.S.A., contact LCN Closers, 


tory for door closers, is witness- PO. Box 100, Princeton, IL 61356; 


ing this record-breaking test. 
LCN Smoothees perform 
better because they're made 
better We use cast iron cylin- 
ders and forged steel pistons 
and arms. Our manu- 
facturing facilities are 
continually improved to 
maintain the leading 
edge in the industry. 
As a result, LCN 


(815) 875-3311. 
In Canada, Ingersoll-Rand 
Door Hardware, Mississauga, 
= Ontario LE5-TE4; 
(416) 278-6128. 


LCN CLOSERS 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 
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Case History of a Capitol Restoration 


As recounted by its architect, Charles W. Warterfield Jr, AIA 


ust how much can one state capitol 
J be expected to endure? In the 143 

years since William Strickland laid 
the cornerstone of his master work in Nash- 
ville, the Tennessee Capitol has risen 
above an irate legislature, occupation and 
fortification by unsympathetic Union 
troops, the ravages of a smoke-polluted 
atmosphere, decades of neglect, and the 
vagaries of politics. In the 20th century, 
its magnificent setting has been diminished 
by the “progress” of urban renewal, the 
ascendancy of the automobile, and a pub- 
lic preference for easy pedestrian access 
over its 19th-century landscaping. 

Aside from the widely recognized qual- 
ity of its Greek revival architecture, the 
building seems a remarkable achievement 
considering the circumstances surrounding 
its conception and construction. In 1845, 
when the design was agreed upon, Tennes- 
see was a frontier remote from skilled 
craftsmen and suppliers of the materials 
required for such an ambitious project. 
Thus, when Strickland moved to Nashville 
to superintend the design and construction, 
he had at his disposal a nearby source of 
limestone and a list of suppliers and fab- 
ricators of other materials in his native Phil- 
adelphia. Local prison labor was used, but 
the stonecutters and other skilled artisans 
came from Eastern cities. In 1859 the 
building was essentially complete, but its 
landscaping was not entirely in place until 
after the Civil War. 

Tragically, none of Strickland’s original drawings exist today, 
presumably having been discarded by Federal officers who occu- 
pied his former office during the war. Other documentation, how- 
ever, describes the interesting relationship between Strickland 
and building committee chairman Samuel Dold Morgan, at whose 


Mr. Warterfield, principal in charge of the Tennessee State Cap- 
itol restoration, was introduced to the building in 1937, when, 
as a boy of 11, he saw the work being done in the governor's 
office by his father's close friend, architect Emmons H. Woolwine. 
Seventeen years later, steeped in the tenets of modernism, he 
began his career as a draftsman with Woolwine Harwood & Clark, 
assigned to the position of chief draftsman for the first restora- 
tion of the Capitol. Mr. Warterfield has been responsible for 
numerous restorations including 27 buildings on the national reg- 
ister, historic district surveys for seven cities, and master 
planning studies for 63 historical commissions. He also is a 
member of AIA's committee on historic resources. 


The second-floor lobby space presents 
clearly the beauty and simplicity of the 
limestone walls in Strickland' s design. 


insistence Strickland reluctantly agreed to 
add to his design the unique cupola based 
on the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 

Strickland did not live to see the com- 
pletion of the building, but on his death 
in 1854 he was honored by entombment 
within its massive limestone walls. The 
great dignity of his building has endured 
and prevailed; its continuous use as the 
seat of state government is a testament to 
his farsighted planning and knowledge of 
lasting construction. The building's com- 
manding presence has been taken for 
granted, however, and its gradual deterio- 
ration went unnoticed until 1951, when the 
necessity of repair to the exterior was 
finally recognized. 

In 1937, Gov. Gordon Browning had 
taken the first steps toward interior 
improvements with the renovation of the 
executive suites by Nashville architects 
Emmens H. Woolwine and John Howard 
Clark, whose eclectic work combined 
handsome Georgian woodwork with art 
deco chandeliers and ceilings. Restoration 
was not considered important at that time. 
Even when major "restoration and repair" 
of the exterior was undertaken in 1953, 
the theory, principles, and technology of 
historic restoration were only emerging. 

Although the limestone exterior was 
largely removed and precisely replicated 
in this massive effort in the 1950s, many 
departures from original detailing and inte- 
rior finishes further compromised the integ- 
rity of Strickland's design. Modern building systems were incor- 
porated and the interior was refurbished, but the absence of com- 
mitment to precise restoration based on research and analysis 
gradually became evident. The 1950s "restoration," undertaken 
in an era when the value of historic buildings was barely recog- 
nized, was nonetheless a major step in the ultimate preservation 
of the Capitol. Architects for this project were Woolwine Harwood 
& Clark with Victor H. Stromquist of Nashville. 

The importance of the building and the need for thorough 
restoration were clearly stated by Gov. Lamar Alexander when 
he appointed a State Capitol Commission in 1985 and charged 
it with responsibility for all future restoration of the Capitol. 
Because of the building's architectural value and statewide sen- 
timent for its restoration, the commission members were drawn 
both from state agencies and from the private sector. The chair- 
man was Amon Carter Evans of Columbia, Tenn., a private cit- 
izen known for his restoration work. 

In the absence of historical documentation and guidelines for 
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Right, front elevation. 
Below, the Supreme 
Court chamber, before 
and after the most recent 
restoration. 


future efforts, the group engaged Medel Mesick Cohen Waite 
Hall Architects of Albany, N.Y., to provide a historic structure 
report that included recommendations for phased restoration, 
anticipating that work would continue until 1996, the state’s bicen- 
tennial. This firm was retained also to restore the Capitol Library 
as a pilot project during Gov. Alexander's term of office and as 
a demonstration of the value of authentic restoration. The dra- 
matic result was an inspiration for the commission, which then 
adopted the historic structure report and firmly established res- 
toration goals and quality standards to guide all the work. Basic 
premises underlying all planning include these: (1) The build- 
ing will remain a working Capitol for the foreseeable future, and 
contemporary functional requirements will be provided for in 
such a manner as to be removable in the future. (2) Wherever 
possible, restoration should return the building to its original 
condition or appearance, including furniture and furnishings. 
(3) The original building fabric is to be left in place and undis- 
turbed by the introduction of modern materials. 

With an initial appropriation of $3 million, the state engaged 
two architecture firms— Warterfield Goodwin Associates and 
Hickerson Fowlkes Architects, both of Nashville. The architects’ 
first task was to help the Capitol Commission determine areas 
to be restored, an effort complicated by the natural concerns 
of the building occupants— the governor, secretary of state, and 
other constitutional officers — who were concerned about the 
incompatibility of historic restoration with the traditional oper- 
ation of their offices, not to mention the inconvenience of tem- 
porarily relocating the administration to another building. Further 
complications resulted from the necessity of completing all work 
between sessions of the legislature — a period of seven months. 

Within the budget and time restraints, it was decided that the 
work should be limited to complete restoration of the major lob- 
bies and halls; reclamation and restoration of the original State 
Supreme Court chamber; partial restoration of executive offices 
with emphasis on furniture, drapery, and carpeting; and total 
refurbishing of the crypt floor to accommodate the governor's 
support staff. Other required work included abatement of asbes- 
tos materials installed in the previous restoration, installation 
of fire suppression systems, and installation of massive new elec- 
tronic data and communication systems. Additionally, the Cap- 
itol Commission planned to acquire and place period furniture 
wherever and whenever possible. Thus, the architects charge 
was to authentically restore the building while incorporating every 
modern office system and to furnish it with a combination of 
antique and high-tech furniture — and to complete all this in seven 
months. 

The importance of the contributions of the Tennessee State 
Museum and the Tennessee Historical Society cannot be over- 
emphasized. Lois Riggins, director of the museum, and James 
Hoobler, then director of the historical society, were ex-officio 
members of the Capitol Commission, which depended heavily 
on their advice and opinions. The dozens of large portraits, sculp- 
ture, and other priceless artifacts that reside in the Capitol are 
owned by the museum, and, under Rigginss direction, their safety, 
removal, and reinstallation constituted a highly sensitive phase 
of the work. The museum staff also was instrumental in furni- 
ture acquisition, and all information recorded during the resto- 
ration became the museum's property. After completion of the 
project, Hoobler was appointed curator of the Capitol. 

Obviously, all of the analytical and investigative techniques 


developed for restoration work in the three decades since the 
Canitoal’c firet maior rectaration were ta he emnloved hit Inoictical 


planning and scheduling also were essen- 
tial for the success of the planning and 
construction phases. Therefore, as part of 
their basic services, the architects provided 
a computer-generated schedule and a CPM 
plot defining the entire process. Every deci- 
sion and activity of the Capitol Commis- 
sion, state officials, building occupants, 
design team, consultants, and contractors 
was scheduled to meet the target move-in 
date of Dec. 15, 1987. Early restorationists 
might have viewed with skepticism the 
apparent dichotomy of sensitive analytical 
work and computerized planning ina 
major project, but such is the nature of 
restoration work in the late 20th century. 

In contrast to the 1950s restoration, this 
careful planning and organization clearly 
indicated the need for research and anal- 
ysis to proceed under early, separate con- 
tracts with the state. Moreover, because 
of the time constraints, results had to be 
available to the architects well in advance 
of issuing bid documents. Particularly sen- 
sitive areas were color analysis of the many 
painted plaster ceilings, stone cleaning pro- 
cedures, and reproduction of the large gas- 
oliers in the public areas. Based on the 
report of Biltmore, Campbell of Asheville, 
N.C., the firm responsible for the decora- 
tive ceiling painting in the library, the crit- 
ically important ceiling painting was bid 
separately in advance of the general con- 
tract, and the work was awarded to Ever- 
greene Studios, whose contract was even- 
tually subbed to the general contractor. 
Only scant documentation exists of the 
original Cornelius and Baker gasoliers, but 
a design was developed by the architects 
under the assumption that the component 
parts were similar in character to those of other original ones 
in the building. Frank Boesel of the Milwaukee company 
Experi-Metals Inc. was identified as the only supplier capable 
of producing the three massive, 15-arm fixtures in the allotted 
time and to the specified high standards. 

Continued research under John Kiser, a consultant to the Cap- 
itol Commission, yielded exciting results. Architect Jim Thomp- 
son of Hickerson Fowlkes located three brass gasoliers from the 
1850s, also made by Cornelius and Baker, which were used to 
replace those removed from the Supreme Court chamber when 
it was subdivided into office space in 1937. John Mesick discov- 
ered that Samuel A. Dornsife of Philadelphia had in his posses- 
sion original 19th-century point papers, from which were designed 
carpet patterns closely matching those illustrated in early sketches 
and lithographs of the Capitol’s interior. There was very little 
accurate documentation of the original ornamental plaster work, 
however, so the architects proceeded on the assumption that 
conjectural designs would have to suffice. 

With such information at hand, contract documents were com- 
pleted, the building vacated, and a contract awarded to the suc- 
cessful bidder, C.A. Gardner Construction Co. of Nashville. 
Asbestos abatement was quickly completed and the building 


The governor's reception room. Note restored stenciled ceiling. 


turned over to the contractor on July 10, 1987. State architect 
Michael A. Fitts, in a preconstruction conference, impressed upon 
all members of the construction team the great importance of 
the work to be done, the inflexibility of the completion date, 
and the need for total cooperation among the many artists and 
artisans who would be working simultaneously under what were 
to be very congested and uncomfortable conditions. The man- 
agement plan agreed upon by Fitts, the architects, engineers, 
and contractors included daily job meetings, biweekly schedul- 
ing conferences, and recognition that the work would include 
changes that would have to be made faster than state paperwork 
could flow. Every document would be hand delivered. Represen- 
tatives of the state building commission, architects, engineers, 
the contractor, all subcontractors, and all suppliers convened 
for the scheduling conferences, which were deftly orchestrated 
by Davis Edwards of Construction Services Inc. of Atlanta, 
who translated the discussion directly to computerized progress 
charts. 

With the work proceeding at such a pace, the architects were 
required to perform almost constant surveillance to ensure that 
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uncovered evidence of original or early fabric or design was care- 
fully documented or preserved. Many discoveries influenced the 
final design. As expected, the removal of certain suspended ceil- 
ings installed in 1937 revealed original plaster medallions that 
provided patterns for new work as well as many stenciled motifs 
on concealed walls and ceilings. Mostly late-19th-century in char- 
acter, these recalled early accounts of complaints from occupants 
that the original interior was “too severe and unadorned.” Not 
satisfied with the previous report on original ceiling colors, 
Evergreene Studios continued to analyze them, finally uncover- 
ing the original warm palette and precise brush stroke technique 
that produced the elaborate trompe l'oeil ceilings that were so 
important in the original design. 

Other than the ceilings and the 1937 millwork, which was left 
in place because of its beauty and quality of detail, the interior 
of the building is entirely native limestone. From the stand- 
point of exposure to weather, this fossilized stone with phosphate 
strata was not totally durable; thus, the major replacement of 
the exterior with Indiana oolitic limestone in the 1950s. On the 
interior, however, the limestone produced wall surfaces of great 
variety and interest, many of them 42 feet high. Nashville's for- 
merly smoky atmosphere, early heating systems, and intense 
concentration of nicotine had virtually obscured their inherent 
beauty, and no serious effort had ever been made to clean 
them. Thus, when cleaning poultices were removed, an entirely 
"new" color resulted, bringing an unexpected brightness to the 
interior. Wasco Inc. of Nashville was responsible for the stone 
restoration. 

As the work moved closer to completion, with ceilings painted, 
walls cleaned, chandeliers installed, and historic carpet hand- 
stitched in place, the intent of William Strickland's interior con- 
cept became increasingly clear: spaces of great nobility and 
monumental scale in a building of relatively modest size; spaces 
defined by severely plain stone surfaces that drastically contrast 
with the rich decorative features in brass, plaster, wood, and 
paint; and a color scheme of pure stone and richly toned 
ceilings. 

On Dec. 15, 1987, Gov. Ned Ray McWherter, who had spent 
almost his entire first year of office in a temporary space, moved 
into the executive chambers precisely on schedule, with the other 
occupants immediately following. The legislature convened in 
January and the building was again in use as the seat of state 
government after only a passing interruption in its history as the 
United States oldest building in continuous use as a state capi- 
tol. Future phases of its restoration will include the chambers 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives and as much 
of the site as is possible to restore. It is hoped that the beauti- 
ful lamp standards and statuary groups that originally graced 
all four of the approaches to the building will also be replaced. 
Cast by Wood & Perot of Philadelphia, they were an integral 
part of the original design. Their importance was not recog- 
nized in the earlier restoration of the 1950s, and so they were 
discarded. 

The restoration of this master work of a master architect was 
a challenging and humbling experience for the architects and 
all others involved. It is not necessary to visit William Strickland's 
tomb in the building's north portico— his powerful presence is 
almost tangible throughout the building. We see the Capitol today 
as he envisioned it but did not live to see. His respectful and 
admiring successors think he would be pleased. Much was learned 
in the restoration, but one item still remains Strickland's secret: 
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The Octagon: Cycles of Renewal 


Its care is a never-ending task. By M. Stephanie Stubbs and Douglas E. Gordon 


and historical significance of Washington's Octagon House, 

designed in 1798 by William Thornton, architect of the 
U.S. Capitol. Since that time, the Octagon has been a house of 
the wealthy, a house of the poor, a rented school and office, head- 
quarters to AIA, and now a national historic landmark and 
museum of American culture. 

Through all its varied roles, the Octagon has undergone phys- 
ical changes to meet the needs of its occupants. Some changes 
have modernized its structure or function while others have 
restored its former grandeur. The alterations connote the con- 
tinuum of effort by AIA to preserve the building and its heri- 
tage as a witness to history and cradle for organiza- 
tions such as the U.S. Fine Arts Commission, 
the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, and the national AIA. "The Octa- 
gon today is an architectural gem 
of a building, a living laboratory 
for historical research, and a 
focal point of educational and 
cultural programs for architects 
and laypersons alike," says 
Hugh Miller, FAIA, a preser- 
vation architect and Octagon 
committee member. “We must 
view the building in its broadest 
context— its past, its present func- 
tions, and the hopes we have for its 
future." 

Originally, the Octagon served as a 
winter season, "in town" house for John 
Tayloe III of Richmond County, Va., a tobacco 
planter, horse breeder, and one of the wealthiest men in the 
country at a time when there were many lots but few buildings 
in the newly founded capital city. Tayloe paid handsomely 
for his new home. At $35,000, the Octagon was two to three 
times as expensive as its grandest contemporaries built in 
the District. 

The Octagon played its first major role in American history 
in 1814 to 1815, after much of Washington, including the White 
House, was burned by the British during the War of 1812. Spared 
because it was serving as the residence of the French ambassa- 
dor at the time, the house thereafter became the residence of 
President James Madison and his wife, Dolley. The treaty that 
ended the war was signed at Ghent, Belgium, in December 1814, 
and the following February Madison signed it in the Octagon, 
most likely in his office, the second-floor circular room now 
known as the Treaty Room. 

Remarkably, throughout its long life the Octagon's appearance 
has remained relatively constant. Tayloe himself made the 
one major structural change around 1820, when the building's 
flat roof was covered with a heavy truss-and-frame hip roof 
that was first shingled, then covered with terne, then shingled 
again. There is evidence that Tayloe preferred the look of the 
flat roof and enjoyed the views of the capital city, Georgetown, 
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1830s watercolor, above, shows the Octagon the Tayloes knew. 


and Alexandria. (Dolley Madison is reported to have watched 
British troop movements from the Octagon, probably from the 
rooftop.) However, records of a lawsuit for nonpayment brought 
against Tayloe by the roofing contractor and records indicating 
that a great deal of oakum was added to caulk the original roof 
after it was first installed led J. Everette Fauber Jr., FAIA, to 
conclude in a 1976 report that the flat roof leaked badly from 
the outset and that Tayloe was forced to replace it with the hip 
roof, probably between 1817 and 1825. 

Members of the Tayloe family lived in and cared for the Octa- 
gon until Mrs. Tayloe's death in 1855, at which time the family 
rented it out as a girls school, then as a government office, and 

finally as a rooming house, apparently giving it less 
maintenance as time went by. Around the turn 
of the century, it was the dwelling place of 
eight to 10 families at once. Spaces were 
divided, doors added, fireplaces 
blocked off, and rooms filled with 
rubbish and covered with grime. 
Some period photographs 
that show extensive damage to 
the Octagon have been used 
to support the assertion that 
the house was near ruin before 

AIA secured it. However, it is 

possible that the damage was 
inflicted by weather, not residents, 

since a severe storm in 1896 is 
known to have caused substantial dam- 
age to other old houses, including nearby 
Woodlawn Plantation. 
It was in 1898 that the Octagon's fortune shifted 
toward the better. AIA looked to Washington, D.C., as neutral 
ground on which to bring together the factions representing archi- 
tects across the nation. In that year, AIA rented the Octagon as 
a headquarters office (for $30 a month) and began repairs. It is 
testimony to the quality of construction and the Tayloes com- 
mitment to maintaining the house that, despite its trash-laden 
appearence in 1898, AIA was able to move in almost immedi- 
ately. Washington architect Glenn Brown, who later would 
become, in essence, the first AIA executive director, was elected 
Institute secretary in 1898 and pushed for AIA to purchase the 
Octagon outright. In 1902, with the help of Charles F. McKim 
and others, Brown succeeded in purchasing the Octagon from 
the Tayloe family. The story of its restoration and repair since 
that time can be told in four major phases. 


Phase I: The new owner, 1902-1926 


The extensive cleaning and repair undertaken by AIA at the 
turn of the century may well be considered the first step toward 
restoration of the Octagon. Although the term "adaptive use" 
was not yet in the architect's vocabulary, George McCue reported 
in "The Octagon— being an account of a famous Washington 
residence: its great years, decline and restoration" (American 
Institute of Architects Foundation, 1976): “ .. . | T]his conception 
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of keeping a landmark building in existence by restoring it to 
serve a new purpose consistent with its historic character was 
exactly what the AIA was working toward in a voluminous 
sequence of reports and resolutions. . . . It is unlikely that any 
preservation project ever had the attention or the participation 
of more architects." At 100 years of age, the Octagon was rec- 
ognized for its value both as a place of historic events and as a 
fine example of newly independent America's building design, 
Federal architecture. 

The Octagon’s first years under AIA's tutelage brought those 
repairs necessary to adapt the building to office use, protect it 
from the natural effects of old age, and clean up layers of grime 
and peeling paint. Luckily, structural damage sustained in its 
46 years as a rental property was slight. According to McCue, 
repairs around the turn of the century included adding new drains, 
repairing the shingled roof, relaying the garden wall on the 18th 
Street side of the building, and repointing brickwork on the cel- 
lar level. In the entrance lobby, old floor joists were removed, 
an eight-inch slab was poured, and the marble tiles were relaid. 
Missing tiles were replaced with similar tiles removed from the 
old Treasury Building. By 1926, radiators replaced the hot air 
system, electrical lighting replaced gaslights, and steel beams 
bolstered the sagging floor of the dining room. 


Phase II: New headquarters, 1949-1956 


A growing AIA staff crowded the Octagon in the 1930s, so a 
new staff office building was constructed behind the old, with a 
garden in between. The new building was completed in 1940, 
at a time when the federal government was in dire need of emer- 
gency wartime office space. Before AIA moved into its new head- 
quarters, the building was pressed into federal service. During 
this time only emergency repairs were made to the Octagon; 
they included replacing, to a depth of four inches, crumbling 
Aquia Creek sandstone (in the basement wall and in the second- 
floor string course) with matched stone from Ohio and repair- 
ing the brick foundation of the stone steps. Finally, in late 1949, 
the AIA staff moved into its "new" headquarters. Only then could 
renovation of the Octagon begin in earnest. 

Octagon restoration has always entailed dedicated sleuthing 
by historians as well as a modicum of guesswork. Although two 
preliminary studies for the building design exist and are now 
stored in the Thornton collection at the Library of Congress, 
its original plans have never been found. One of the major res- 
toration efforts of the postwar period was the furnishing of the 
display rooms in a more authentic manner than had been done 
in the past. 


Additionally, a 25-їпсһ deflection of the stairway at the second- 
floor level put the structural strength of the building under sus- 
picion. It was found that the old floor joists, rather weak in their 
old age, were further stressed by workers cutting through them 
for the underfloor passage of pipes, electrical conduits, and gas 
lines. In 1954, the stairway was repaired by jacking its weight 
onto a cage of 8x8-inch upright timbers, removing the plaster 
soffit and original wood lath, and disengaging the wall stringers. 
A 10-inch steel beam supported by eight-inch channels embed- 
ded in the partition walls replaced the weakened 3x10-foot header 
joist. The stairway then was raised to its original position and 
refastened to the walls, with no damage to its skirting, balusters, 
or continuous handrail. 

Weaknesses of the floor structure forced a major restoration 
decision—should the building be structurally restored as per its 
original wood substructure, or should it be reinforced with mod- 
ern methods and materials, which would be easier, quicker, 
cheaper, and longer-lived? AIA decided the visible rooms were 
more important than the invisible structure, and therefore steel 
and concrete could be used for reinforcement, provided that 
the dimensions and appearances of the rooms remained unal- 
tered. On the first floor, the dining room steel floor beams added 
in 1926 were reinforced with diagonal members. 

The second floor presented a greater problem—there was no 
way to reinforce it inconspicuously, so the floor structure 
had to be removed and rebuilt. The new floor was constructed 
of steel pans supported on heavy steel angles bolted to the walls, 
with wood sleepers bolted between the pans. A lightweight con- 
crete topping was poured flush with the tops of the sleepers, and 
the flooring nailed to the sleepers. New plaster cornices and ceil- 
ing had to be recast, copied from existing pieces of the cornice 
that were carefully removed before the renovation. The only 
telltale clue left of this work is a hairline crack two feet below 
the ceiling where the old plaster meets the new. 


Phase III: The museum, 1968-1976 


In 1968, AIA sold the Octagon to its nonprofit affiliate, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects Foundation (now called the American 
Architectural Foundation), for about $1 million, raised by sub- 
scriptions. J. Everette Fauber Jr., FAIA, was the architect in charge 
of the next stage of restoration, which focused on basement rooms 
and fireplaces.The major structural problem at this time was the 
ceiling of the second-floor Treaty Room, which was showing signs 
of deflection. The third floor above it was needed for offices, but 
the entire third story was closed to public use because of fire code 
restrictions following a 1949 report that pointed out that a single 
stairwell served that level. Consequently, it was not considered 
for structural reinforcement, as was the second floor, when the 
building was being converted to a museum. 

Reinforcing in 1968 for office use meant the floor at the third 
level had to be replaced. To that end, steel beams and heavy sub- 
flooring were put into place. The Treaty Room ceiling plaster then 
was cut away from the original cornice, which was left undisturbed 
while the rest of that room's ceiling, with the floor structure above 
it, was removed and replaced. Then the ceiling was replastered 
and rejoined to the cornice. 

During this phase of work, there was talk of restoring the build- 
ing's original flat roof. This action was rejected for historical and 


practical reasons: the roof pitch had been added during Tayloe's 
lifetime (the nerind ta which the hhilding wac heimno rectared) a 


flat roof would probably prove as impractical as it was in the early 
1800s when Tayloe put a pitch on it, and the attic space was needed 
to house new climate control equipment. Therefore, the roof kept 
its slope and was covered with fire-rated cypress shingles that closely 
resemble the first shingles found under the terne roof. Two large 
fan coil units were installed in the attic. 

Donald Streeter completed a report in 1968 on the Octagon 
hardware that sheds some light on his research methods. Through 
reference to late-18th-century French and British encyclopedias 
and product catalogues, Streeter was able to identify pieces of a 
bell system used to summon servants, doorknobs original to the 
house, and the probable originality of spring-loaded door closers. 
By studying hardware fabrication techniques, such as use of rolled 
iron, hand-wrought screws, and brass of a particular light color, 
Streeter also established what among the existing hardware was 
in the house during the Tayloes residence. 

In 1970, the Octagon was ready to take on its role as a museum. 
In 1971, the 1940 administration building behind the Octagon was 
demolished, along with the former stable (which had been con- 
verted into the AIA library in 1954), for construction of the pres- 
ent headquarters building. In 1972, the Octagon was accredited 
by the American Association of Museums. The oldest architecture 
museum in the United States, it houses changing exhibits on archi- 
tecture, decorative arts, and the history of Washington, many of 
which circulate to museums nationally. The Octagon, as a museum, 
gives researchers access to its collection of prints and drawings; 
it also sponsors lectures, publications, and educational programs. 


The first-floor plan, opposite page, indicates the importance of 
the circular entrance hall. That plan, as well as the section 
facing the courtyard, above, and front door detail, right, are 
taken from a collection of drawings that form part of the 1914 
study of the Octagon by Glenn Brown, FAIA. 


Phase IV: Into the future 


Although the Octagon has been occupied and operating fully 
since the early "70s, its maintenance, restoration, and preserva- 
tion continue. Its function as a museum has played a determin- 
ing role in the course of this work. "Because the Octagon is an 
accredited museum, its related functions are equally as impor- 
tant as the restoration," says Octagon director Nancy Davis. "This 
entails maintaining strict temperature and humidity standards 
to protect the exhibits— we can't go natural as they do at Mount 
Vernon. There also are security needs that must be met." To 
this end, in 1978 new mechanical systems were installed, as well 
as heating and cooling vents beneath each window. 

The Octagon also continues to be an architectural laboratory 
for historic research. "The Octagon is a physical manifestation 
of American architectural history," says AIA archivist Tony 
Wrenn. "Because it has had only two owners, both interested in 
the preservation of the building as it was initially intended, it 
has been and is a reference source for colonial revivalists for 
such details as fireplaces and their mantels, cornice work, hard- 
ware, and interior finishes. For example, the Octagor's portico, 
window framing, balconies, and workmanship served as inspi- 
ration for Edward W. Donn Jr., who worked on the restoration 
of the Octagon early in his career. He used those familiar ele- 
ments in his subsequent restorations of Woodlawn Plantation, 
Kenmore, and George Washington's birthplace, Wakefield." 

Another notable effort is a historic paint study conducted by 
Matthew Mosca in 1983, which subsequently has been used as 
a guideline for both interior and exterior work. Mosca's evalua- 
tion entailed his taking paint chips from various locations, expos- 
ing them to intense ultraviolet light to mitigate the effects of 
yellowing, and then examining them microscopically. Knowing 
what pigments were used in early-19th-century America and what 
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tests would determine the presence of those compounds, Mosca 
was able to re-create the vivid color scheme that faded paint 
and memory had kept hidden for more than a century. 

The Octagon as living laboratory was the research topic for 
a team of graduate students from Columbia University during 
the summer of 1987. The students helped map the existing con- 
dition of the building’s structural and decorative elements. 

Another study, undertaken in 1982, did not have such favor- 
able results. Assessing the feasibility of making the Octagon acces- 
sible to the handicapped by adding an elevator, the study con- 
cluded that there was no way to install an elevator without 
destroying the internal or external appearance of the building. 
Three options that were rejected were converting an existing 
dumbwaiter to a limited-occupancy elevator, replacing the ser- 
vants stair (which is externally visible from the back of the house) 
with an elevator, and adding an elevator housing to the exterior. 
As a compromise, a ramp has been installed in the back. 

In recent developments, the Octagon has applied for a Getty 
grant for research, which would fund eight studies, mostly on 
the interior, including the wallpaper in the dining room and the 
doors. “By that time, just about all the research that can be done 
should be completed,” Davis says. 


In its role as a grand old building, the Octagon is at its most 
fragile and needs considerable care. According to Davis, the most 
important preservation issue now is protection of its exterior, 
specifically to function as a weather barrier protecting the inte- 
rior from infiltration of the elements. “The top priorities now 
are the cornices and the windows,” Davis says. “Bricks from the 
jack arches over the windows are visibly starting to slip.” 

Miller points out that preserving and maintaining the Octa- 
gon in all three of its roles requires continual care and commit- 
ment and constant decision making on many levels. All work 
on the historic building is overseen by the Octagon committee, 
which consists of an advisory committee, a building committee, 
a prints and drawings committee, a long-range planning commit- 
tee, and a finance committee. Much of the money for the res- 
toration work comes from AIA’s College of Fellows and from 
private corporations, foundations, and individuals. 

Quinn Evans/ Architects are the restoration architects now, 
in charge of submitting restoration plans to the Octagon com- 
mittee and responsible for all restoration work. The firm is the 
successor to Preservation Urban Design and was formed about 
five years ago by Michael L. Quinn, AIA, upon the retirement 
of his fellow partner in the previous restoration firm. The most 
recent Octagon restoration project, by Quinn/Evans, took place 
from September 1987 to March 1988. It called for window spe- 
cialists Fabian & Sachs of Harwood, Md., to restore 10 window 
units in the curved, southwest-facing facade. Specific tasks 
included restoration of the wood frame and sash members (with 
primary emphasis on preservation of the original fabric); reten- 
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tion of the original glass and selected replacement of broken 

and inappropriate nonperiod glass with salvage glass; restoration 
and/or replication of historic window hardware and installation 
of locking hardware and weatherstripping; specification of UV 
light control at each window; and interior and exterior painting. 

The project called for work simultaneously by the Edward 
W. Minte Co., the exterior paint and stripping contractor, to strip, 
prime, and paint 10 window frames, strip selected stone subsills 
and stone panels, and paint the cornices along the building’s 
southwest facade. 

The contractor and subcontractors worked with a detailed set 
of specifications prepared by Quinn/Evans, outlining materials, 
product industry standards, and step-by-step installation and exe- 
cution standards for every component of the windows. The con- 
tractors also were required to take field notes daily, which are 
now part of the historic record. Additionally, the record contains 
a detailed weekly construction report with a daily log of work 
from the architect.The physical work began on Aug. 27, 1987, 
with the Minke Co. stripping a window with an electric heat 
gun. After a minor fire on the second day, it was determined 
that subsequently only chemical strippers would be used. Work 
proceeded relatively smoothly after the unfortunate start. One 
by one, each window element was painstakingly marked for 
replacement or reinstallation, and all elements that were removed 
were identified and labeled carefully. 

By the end of March project funds were exhausted. Restora- 
tion glass and unused archive paint remain in storage, waiting 
for future efforts to get under way. There is still much work to 
be done on the Octagon. In June 1987, Quinn/Evans submitted 
a master plan for three to five years of restoration work. 

Masonry repair and maintenance is one major concern for 
the future. Although the Octagon's brickwork is generally in fair 
condition, certain isolated repairs should be done. For instance, 
the structural deterioration at window heads, where bricks are 
slipping from the jack arches, requires immediate attention. Like- 
wise, there is deterioration in isolated spots of the garden walls, 
and water penetration at the top of the garden walls appears to 
be accelerating localized deterioration at the coping brick and 
upper wall area, for which the architect advises immediate 
repair. Quinn/Evans further proposes a program of monitoring 
the masonry facades to help determine the direction that a future 
masonry restoration effort might take. The Aquia sandstone win- 
dowsills, however, require special attention, and the sill restora- 
tion work would be considered part of window restoration. 

Quinn/Evans also reports that, despite the long history of 
repairs to the Octagon’s 50 windows, they generally are in poor 
condition.The architect recommends that a comprehensive res- 
toration be initiated as soon as possible because the deteriora- 
tion is extensive enough to permit significant infiltration, making 
it difficult to control temperature, humidity, and soot and dust— 
all crucial in the building's role as a museum. Quinn/Evans there- 
fore recommends that each window unit be completely restored 
“using methods that will guarantee conservation of all sound 
and repairable window fabric.” 

“The restoration of the Octagon should be ground-breaking 
work— we should be on the cutting edge of restoration. It is my 
opinion that we set the standard here, and we need to do a well 
done, accurate restoration," Davis says. Miller echoes her sen- 
timent. “The Octagon is AIA’s model for how one handles a 
museum-quality building,” he says. “It’s not a one-time exercise; 
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Technology & Practice 


Building Anew Within an Old Shell 


An ingenious approach is taken to a Yale project. 


By Michael J. Crosbie 


problem in rehabilitation work. Roth & Moore Architects 

employed an uncommon technique for this surgical pro- 
cedure on a Yale University building, using its old structure to 
support the shell while a new interior rose. 

Watson Hall is the new home of the university’s department 
of computer science. The building was designed by the New York 
firm Cady, Berg & See in the mid-1890s as a chemical labora- 
tory. In 1923 it became an engineering mechanics laboratory. 
Later it served as a classroom building for engineering and ROTC, 
headquarters for an honor society, and studios and practice rooms 
for the music school. The four-story brick building was adjacent 
to two other decorative masonry buildings that were demolished 
to make way for Marcel Breuer’s Becton Center for Engineer- 
ing, completed in 1970. The laboratory building was slated for 
demolition along with its neighbors, but Breuer was persuaded 
by Vincent Scully, Hon. AIA, and Edward Larrabee Barnes, FAIA, 
to reduce the bulk of Becton and spare the laboratory building. 

When it was chosen as an appropriate spot for the computer 
science department, the 35,000-square-foot building needed to 
be expanded by half its size, to more than 50,000 square feet, 
and the additional space had to come from within the existing 
envelope. Luckily, as Harold Roth, FAIA, points out, the build- 
ing had generous floor-to-ceiling heights, which allowed the archi- 
tects to insert six floors where there had been four. This meant 
that the building had to be completely gutted. 

Gutting a building removes the lateral support that the floors 
provide to the exterior walls. The conventional solution is to 
brace the building from outside with elaborate steel frames and 
“a ton of connections between the frame and the facade, which 
can be damaging,” observes William Moore, AIA. The steel frame 
is also costly, and is usually scrapped after construction. 

Working with structural engineer Frank Zamecnik of Spiegel 
& Zamecnik, the architects developed a system that would use 
portions of the old structure and floors to provide lateral stabil- 
ity while the rest of the interior was removed. The new struc- 
tural system would be built around the old system, the latter 
being removed as the new was constructed. 

The building’s skeleton held a surprise. Although the build- 
ing was constructed all at once, two distinct structural systems 
supported it. The building’s narrow end is streetside, and the 
building extends back into the site. The front half of the build- 
ing was load-bearing masonry, and the other half timber-frame 
construction. 

Thus, two procedures were employed. In the masonry half of 
the building, it was decided to retain corner portions of the four 
floors, which would provide sufficient lateral bracing to the front 
and side exterior walls. Pairs of timber shores were inserted 
through the four floors, straddling the beams. Additional shor- 
ing was added diagonally between the vertical members and the 


| nserting a new building inside an old one is a common 


Right, workers construct a new masonry structure within the 
shell of the old building, with stabilizing structure above. 
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Drawings directly below illustrate exist- 
ing timber-frame structure and floor loca- 
tions. Before (left) and after views of front 
facade show addition of pier and podium. 
Facing page, two-story lounge space. 
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floors, and a horizontal steel truss was placed along the build- 
ing’s front facade. This added support where new construction 
was taking place at the building’s northwest corner. 

Early photographs show the front facade to be asymmetrical. 
Roth theorizes that the building may have been designed to be 
symmetrical, but an existing building to the north at the time 
of construction caused an eight-foot re-entrant pier to be dropped 
from the design. A new pier was included in the expansion, built 
of load-bearing brick, just like the existing pier. Then the remain- 
ing floor sections were removed and along with them the masonry 
structure. The new concrete slab was poured between the floors 
and around the shoring, the old floor sections and shoring were 
removed, and the holes in the concrete slab were patched. 

The building’s timber-frame section had a rather unorthodox 
concoction of columns and beams. Pairs of timber columns were 
capped with cast iron fittings, hollow rectangles in section, which 
received the beams. The fittings were deep enough that beams 
could be spliced between two columns, the upper beams end- 
ing within the fittings and bearing on short, lower beams, which 
spanned between the columns. This allowed the structure to be 
concentrated at the building’s center and also provided a chase 


the paired columns that marched down the building’s center were 
tied together with diagonal bracing, which was carefully placed 
so as not to occur where new concrete floor slabs would be 
poured. The columns thus were tied together to form unified 
bracing as sections of the old floor were removed and the new 
floors were inserted. 

The basement level was excavated to provide more room, and 
the building’s parapet was heightened to house another floor. 
Careful inspection of before and after photos reveals the new 
brick spandrels in the tall arched windows that indicate where 
the new floors are located. Masons worked amid old and new 
construction to raise the load-bearing brick walls that support 
the new interior. Moore says that the masons were routed back 
and forth from one corner of the building to another as old con- 
struction was removed to make way for their handiwork. 

The building’s exterior was cleaned and a bluestone podium 
designed for the front facade, which gives this building a base 
and ramped access. The podium also extends a walkway from 
Becton’s arcade. Just inside the arched entrance, one discovers 
the materials of the new interior—slightly contrasting tones of 
buff-colored brick in a variation of English bond, with darker 
stretcher courses alternating with eight-inch-square brick courses. 


This arrangement allows glass block to interchange with square 
brick—a weaving of opaque and translucent walls that delivers 
much light and some views through the masonry interior. All 
corner brick is bull-nose, softening the interior's edges, and nearly 
all the lighting is indirect, further “lightening” the spaces. 

The spaces are arranged with a clarity that derives from the 
building’s overall configuration—a fat T-shape with the crossbar 
facing the street. The crossbar contains elevator lobbies, semi- 
nar and conference rooms, library areas, vending and mail rooms, 
and the building's most exciting spaces— two double-height 
lounges ringed with circulation space. These lounges become 
central to the casual exchange of information among colleagues 
who meet in the course of the day and sit down and talk. Com- 
puter scientists do some of their talking with chalk, so there are 
plenty of blackboards in the lounges to aid discussion. 

The long leg of the T contains offices, which ring central cores 
of rest rooms and service spaces. Through the office hallways 
extend long fingers of mechanical hardware, stacked in dimin- 
ishing size: air ducts on the bottom, computer-line raceway in 
the middle, and sprinkler pipe on top. The computerline raceway 
has proved very popular with the building's occupants, who have 
no inhibitions about tearing into the wiring of a computer. O 
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How to build a communications edge 
into your next commercial building. 
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АТХГ5 Premises 
Distribution System: 
A single wiring 


Once, setting up the right 
building communications 
system was simple—all you 
had to worry about was 
wiring for telephones. 

Todays building environ- 
ment is far more complex, 
requiring a variety of voice, 
data and image systems, 
often from a variety of ven- 
dors. Each supported by an 
individual wiring scheme 
designed for it alone. 
Making it difficult to meet 
the communications needs 
of each of your clients. 

Well, now AT&T can make 
the installation, expansion, 
and integration of com- 
munications systems simple 
again. With a complete wir- 
ing system that provides 
connectivity for the various 
types of equipment your 
tenants may wish to use: the 
AT&T Premises Distribution 
System (PDS). 


A lot to take advantage of. 
AT&T's PDS incorporates 
every necessary element— 
from the cabling plan to 
the system administration 
products. 

All of which results 
in a number of distinct 
advantages. 

The advantage of 
accountability—PDS is 


PO. Box 1278, Morristown, NJ 07960-1278. 


| Please send me more information about the AT&T Premises Distribution System. 


| Мате 
| Title 


Company 


backed by a firm AT&T 
commitment to provide 
connectivity with virtually 
every major vendors equip- 
ment, including AT&T’. 

The advantage of flexibil- 
ity—PDS makes it easy to 
use the best product for 
each communications func- 
tion. Your tenants are not 
locked into a single 
vendors technology. And 
PDS supports voice and 
data transmission, as well as 
image, digitized video, 
and other forms of com- 
munication. 

The advantage of expand- 
ability—PDS allows users 
to connect equipment 
through universal jacks that 
fit standard wall outlets. 


The “AT&T” advantage. 
PDS is backed by a compre- 
hensive range of consulting, 
design, engineering, and 
service support to ensure 
the system meets current 
and future communications 
needs. Our Application 
Assurance Program is a 
commitment that your PDS 
will support certified appli- 
cations for a full five years. 
For more information, 
call AT&T at 1 800 247-1212, 
Ext. 597 or mail the 
coupon. Or contact your 
authorized PDS distributor. 
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AT&T's PDS is a comprehensive system 
of basic components, from inside wire 
to electronic apparatus, including the 
Universal Information Outlet above, 
through which users can access PDS 
with hardware from virtually any vendor. 
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Rebuilding the Bridges 
Of Central Park 


By Allen Freeman 


Fifty bridges and arches, each individually designed and most 
constructed between 1858 and 1868, enabled Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Calvert Vaux to weave their paths, drives, and bri- 
dle roads into a comprehensive, fluid system through Central 
Park. Exact authorship of these Ruskinesque structures is 
unknown, since architectural drawings were signed by both Vaux 
and Jacob Wrey Mould, the British architect responsible for much 
of the park’s architectural ornamentation and polychromy. 

Now, for the New York City Parks Department, Beyer Blinder 
Belle is restoring eight Central Park bridges. Their work on 
three—one of iron and two of masonry—is complete. 

Pine Bank Arch (shown on the facing page), is an 82-foot-long 
pedestrian bridge over the bridal path near Columbus Circle. 
Severe rust damage, promoted by winter salting, was weakening 
the cast iron structural arch, rolled iron cambered purlins that 
supported the original wood decking, and metal rebars in the 
concrete decking (a latter addition). Also rusting were the dec- 
orative cast iron facia, balusters, newels, return railings, iron hand- 
rails, and iron gutter sections. All of these were removed. Once 
exposed, the structural arch was sandblasted and all corroded 
plates, flanges, and web stiffeners replaced. 

Newels and railings were missing at the ends of the span. 
“Luckily, on this bridge we had one of every type of thing we 
needed,” says architect John Stubbs of Beyer Blinder Belle. 

In the case of Trefoil Arch (photo above), projecting qua- 
trefoil ornaments in sandstone had “melted like sugar,” says Stubbs. 
This little masonry bridge eight blocks south of the Metropoli- 


tan Museum of Art takes a footpath under East Drive. Original 
drawings for the arch were lost, so restoration architects had to 
rely on an 1880 stereopticon card found in Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Avery Library. The overall image is little over two inches 
across; the ornament image is the size of the head of a pin. This, 
enhanced and enlarged, was the basis from which the architects 
made shop drawings, artisans made a single mold, and workers 
made two cast stone replicas to match the sandstone’s color and 
secured them with nonferris anchors. 

Like the Trefoil Arch, Graywacke Arch (below), behind the 
museum, was structurally sound but had extensive water 
damage that was literally washing away architectural character. 
From the roadbed above, water laden with salt for snow re- 
moval seeped down along the back sides of the bridge facades 
and then leeched through, washing out mortar joints and 
spalling and staining the sandstone, limestone, and brownstone 
walls. Drainage and soil erosion control have been fundamental 
parts of the project. 

As Stubbs says, especially because these restorations are 
integral with landscaping, the parts are as interdependent as 
pieces of a Rubik’s cube. 
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‘Curators for Future Restorers 


Applying the approach to a Central Park monument. By Forrest Wilson 


If Eugéne-Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc 
had restored Central Park’s Bethesda 
Terrace, there would be new gon- 
dolas on the lake, a four-star restau- 
rant in the arcade, and formal 
dances held every Saturday night 
around a statue of Love in the mid- 
A dle of the fountain (see page 92). 
But the philosophy of historic 
preservation has changed dramatically during the past century. 
Instead of Viollet-le-Duc making the terrace more like it was 
than it was, the Ezra Ehrenkrantz Group has preserved it as a 
memorial to a hundred years of hard use. 

The Ehrenkrantz Group was commissioned in 1980 to study 
the deterioration of Bethesda Terrace. Later there was a pub- 
lic review, and contract documents were bid and signed. The 
work as it now stands was completed in 1986. The arcade ceil- 
ing remains to be completed. 

If a building or monument is historically significant, the tech- 
nology applied to its restoration should be as conservative as 
possible, says Kate Ottavino, restoration architect with the 
Ehrenkrantz Group. Any part of the structure lost is irreplace- 
able, in her view; today’s restorers are “curators for future 
curators.” 

Reversibility is the key, she says. Others in the future should 
be able to undo what the restorer has done. Parts are removed 
and the original fabric replaced only to assure structural integ- 
rity and public safety. 

Bethesda Terrace was part of the Central Park master plan 
won in competition by Frederick Law Olmsted and Calvert Vaux 
in April of 1858. The subsequent fate of the terrace parallels 
the prosperity and hard times of New York City. There were 
years of hard use. It became the site of a restaurant in the 1960s 
and then a center for the drug culture in the 1970s. 

Ornamental stonework designed by the English architect Jacob 
Wrey Mould suffered the hardest wear over the years. The range 
of subjects that were translated into soft stone is immense: flow- 
ers, plants, birds, insects, and other animals are carved into the 
tracery panels of staircase landings, balustrades, and piers. The 
carvers gave little thought to drip moldings, water catchment, 
runoff, and the freeze/thaw cycle. 

Vaux intended that bronze statues of Day, Night, Sunlight, 
Moonlight, Starlight, Twilight, the Seasons, the Ages of Man, 
Art, Science, the Mountain, the Valley, the River, and the Lake 
be included in the decorative panorama. Plans also called for a 
group of marble sculptures depicting Nature beneath the arcade 
and a marble figure of Love at the center of the fountain. 

But the board of park commissioners decided instead to com- 
mission Emma Stebbins, the sister of the board’s president, Henry 
G. Stebbins, to create a central bronze figure for the fountain. 
She sculpted an energetic biblical angel based on a storv in the 


Bethesda, near the sheep market in Jerusalem, and troubled the 
water... whosoever then stepped in was made whole of what- 
soever disease he had.” The Angel of the Waters was cast in 
bronze and unveiled in May 1873. Thereafter the place was called 
Bethesda Terrace. 

The stonework of the terrace is Nova Scotia or New Bruns- 
wick sandstone taken from 11 quarries. It is mustard olive in 
color, soft, and easily carved. A slightly harder, gray variant was 
used for capstones and finials. 

Although the Victorian ornament— organic, fluid, and delicate — 
was carved when no one knew that one day acid-polluted air 
would wash the stone, artisans were aware of the danger of acid 
to stone and warned against its use, says Ottavino. The stone 
used for structure and embellishment of the terrace is soft and 
porous and does not weather well. It showed evidence of dete- 
rioration as early as 1890. As a result the areas of greatest sculp- 
tural interest have suffered the most damage. 

The densest sandstone, bluestone, was used intelligently as a 
dampproof course. However, there were practical design incon- 
sistencies: for example, the artisans left out dampproof courses 
at the bases of the arcade piers. This has resulted in severe dis- 
figurement due to the wind tunnel effect of the arcade and its 
rapid evaporation of the rising damp, Ottavino says. Also in the 
arcade, the cavity wall construction permitted water penetrat- 
ing from above to reach grade for drainage. However, no vents 
were provided for evaporation, so the piers were certain to 
deteriorate. 

There were no drip molds on the elliptical balustrades used 
for the copings, nor were there any cut for the pier caps. As a 
result the fragile tracery panels and fine moldings of the panels 
have had water funneled over them to the point of dissolution. 

The most durable of the materials used in the terrace's con- 
struction was granite, incorporated as the steps and landings of 
the stairways, paving, and the wall at the lake edge. These ele- 


ments were all in good condition except for joints, setting beds, 
and foundations, some of which had washed away. Uneven or 
too thin setting beds caused a lot of cracked paving. The larg- 
est slabs of granite, measuring 10x19 feet, were on the stair land- 
ings. Righting these slabs during reconstruction was a heroic 
endeavor, Ottavino recalls. 

Ventilation ducts for toilets installed early in the 20th century 
were concealed in two piers on the south edge of the upper ter- 
race. The piers had been sawn into veneers and fit around the 
ducts. Birds’ heads and finials were knocked off. Several large 
crested finials could be traced only in drawings and photographs. 
The originals and all other evidence of their presence had 
disappeared. 

The south sides of the balustrade panels are the most deteri- 
orated. This may be due in part to the north elevation being 
formed by the concave side of the elliptical arm and therefore 
being more protected, Ottavino observes. The deterioration of 
the south elevation may be due to its convex profiles and its 
proximity to the pathways. De-icing of the roadway and paths, 
combined with wicking action, carried salts into the stone. 

The box girders of the bridge were designed for horse-drawn 
vehicles. Present-day traffic brings heavier loads and causes much 
more vibration. Originally the landscape surrounding the terrace 
was planted in the tradition of a Victorian showcase of exotic 
large-leafed and spiky plants. Great clumps of water lilies were 
planted in the fountain basin, and wide lawns covered the slop- 
ing grade. 

In 1947, 24 pin oaks were planted on the slopes of the open 
landscape adjacent to the fountain, to commemorate the major 
naval battles of World War II. As the trees matured, their roots 
infiltrated the stonework, cracking the joints. The slopes eroded 
and dirt piled up the sides of the balustrades. Bethesda became 
a romantic ruin. Some of the oaks were removed (over the objec- 
tions of a bird-watching lobby) and the slopes were replanted. 

The restoration of Bethesda Terrace involved stabilization, 
conservation, and replacement in an increasingly radical treat- 
ment of the terrace fabric. Tests were made for honing and retool- 
ing. In honing, workers grind deteriorated stone off the surface, 
exposing the sound stone beneath. Removal was done by abra- 


Facing page: far left, sandstone ornament gets a new head; left, 
bronze angel guards the fountain on the terrace. This page: below, 
workers replace upper portion of stone balustrade; right, one 
of the grand staircases viewed from the terrace level. 


sion, using various grit pads and sandpaper mechanically or hand 
powered. Retooling was done by hand with hammer and chisel. 

Cleaning tests were conducted over three years to evaluate 
chemical and mechanical cleaners and water rinsing methods. 
Where honing and tooling could not be used the consolidation 
of deteriorated stone surfaces was tested. 

Consolidation is a procedure designed to increase the longev- 
ity of the building material by chemically replacing lost natural 
components of the stone. Silica is the binder of siliceous sand- 
stone. When the silica is leached or percolated through the sand- 
stone by polluted rain, it begins to crumble. A silane-based 
consolidator replaces lost silica. The stone will continue to 
weather, but the life of the original material will be extended. 
This is a surface treatment effective up to one inch in depth. 
The surface may be darkened but appear as new. 

At Bethesda Terrace deteriorated material was removed and 
patches modeled to match the original profile. The patching 
material was designed to deteriorate before the original mate- 
rial. Like consolidation, patching will protect for a period of time. 

Replacement, the alternative so beloved of Viollet-le-Duc, was 
done very carefully at Bethesda Fountain. New pieces were carved 
and attached to the original with stainless steel pins. 

Replacement in kind is the guiding principle for restoring a 
work of historical significance, says Ottavino. The original mate- 
rial may have been of inferior quality, used incorrectly, or installed 
badly. The restorer’s options are to remove the deteriorated ele- 
ment and replace it with one that is more durable or to veneer 
over it. Material that would be left in place in a private build- 
ing is frequently sacrificed in public buildings because of the 
harder wear and possible danger to the public. 

Despite the skill and careful work of today’s preservation archi- 
tects, the technology of stone preservation is still relatively crude, 
as was pointed out in 1982 by the National Academy of Sciences 
committee for the conservation of stone monuments. The phi- 
losophy of “gently does it” is as much a sensible response to 
the present state of stone preservation technology as it is a reac- 
tion against Viollet-le-Duc’s flamboyant interpretations. 

The present curators of stone monuments are marking time 
for good reason. Research by the oil and aerospace industries 
has developed sophisticated analytical and preservation techniques 
that at present are too complex and expensive for use by preserva- 
tionists. The transfer of this technology is a reasonable goal, the 
committee concluded. When the technology is ready Bethesda 
Terrace will be waiting. LJ 


Photographs by Kate Ottavino 
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Youll Ever Have To Read. 


Here are five reasons why: 


APA systems can stop 
l your leaks once and for 
e all. APA reroofing systems 
are made with structural panels 
that help prevent leaks permanently. 
Since the panels are more stable 
than competing systems, expan- 
sion and contraction are mini- 
mized. So the roof membrane has 
less chance of failing. 


APA systems improve 

2 flat roof repairs. The 
e problem with most flat roofs 

is that theyre not really flat. Sooner 
or later they develop low spots 
where water collects. And sooner 
or later they develop leaks. APA 
structural panels, on the other 
hand, go down flat. And stay flat. 


APA systems make 
pitched roofs cost-effec- 
e 


tive. Constructing a pitched 


roof over an existing flat surface is 
, ен еи ар, ЭЛКИН раг Se eens г жора 


leaks. And because it can save as 
much as 20%, up front, over a com- 
plete flat roof repair. 


APA systems work with 
4 almost any design and 
e support system. Pre- 
framed, long span, or special com- 
ponents. Wood or steel trusses, 


ordinary joist and purlin systems, 
glulam or timber framing. 


APA systems 
5 help improve 
* energy effi- 
ciency. A poorly insu- 
lated roof is, of course, 
one of the major energy 
drains for any building. 
But with an APA reroof- 
ing system, you have 
an opportunity to add 
insulation in a highly 
cost-effective manner. 


'The APA trade- 
mark is the mark of 
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۸ AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


PO. Box 11700. Tacoma, WA 98411-0700 


stand up to APA's tough product 
testing. So when you use APA- 
trademarked panels, you know you 
have products that 


perform. 

To find out more, | 4299 sheana 
send for our free | MT. ji 
booklet. It'll help | а. АГА 


you lower the cost Ж 
of raising the roof. "ERES 
And it's yours for a coupon. 
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INNQUNCING THE NEW WESLOCK. 
HANGE AMERICA'S LOCKS, 


For over 50 years you’ve known Weslock as one of the world’s premier lockset manufac- 
turers. But now, we're a part of JP Industries, and we're bigger and better than ever. 

As a member of the half billion dollar JPI family, Weslock's coming on strong with new 
products, competitive pricing, unequaled quality and the most dependable delivery in the business. 
So the next time you place a lockset order, discover the bold new world of = 

Weslock. We’ve opened the door to bigger profits for you. 
For a new catalog, write or call Weslock Inc., 13344 S. Main Street, 
Los Angeles, CA 90061. 1-213-327-2770. 


a JPIndustries company 


WESLOCK. WE'RE OUT TO CHANGE AMERICA'S LOCKS. 
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Today’s real world is one of 
changing schedules, tight dead- 
lines and massive information 
coordination. That’s why ISICAD 
is committed to CAD that’s quick, 
flexible and capable of managing 
that information. 

PRISMA, a complete turnkey 
system, offers advanced relation- 
al data base technology enabling 
you to reach beyond traditional 
drawings to project management 
and support. With modular 2-D 
and 3-D software and high- 
performance hardware, PRISMA 
provides high productivity at a 
surprisingly affordable price. 


CADVANCE® a powerful design, 
production and presentation tool, 
the fastest PC-CAD software on 
the market. Included in its low cost 
are features—such as intersection 


ISICAD 


DESIGN SYSTEMS ~ 
FORTHE REAL WORLD 


clean-up, parametric building 

grids, construction aids and an 

integrated data base manager for | 
dBASE IIl®—that other packages | 


offer only as expensive extras. 
Supported by many third-party 
products, CADVANCE is the 
industry's easiest to operate 
PC-CAD package. 

PRISMA and CADVANCE are 
more than products. . .they are 
compatible, expandable solutions 
that allow you to design for the 
real world instead of around it. 
More than 15,000 installations 
prove that these are solutions 
that work. 

Call today for information on 
how ISICAD can meet your design 
requirements, (800)556-1234 Ex281 
In California (800)441-2345 Ex 281 


CADVANCE is a registered trademark of ISICAD, Inc. 
dBASE Ill is a registered trademark of Ashton Tate. 


ISICAD, Ine PO. Box 61022, Anaheim, CA 92803-6122, (714) 533-8910 
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PC-Based Operating Systems 


New alternatives are becoming available. By Ken Sanders, АТА 


systems, but they often become frustrated by the inher- 
ent limitations of the PC's operating system, MS-DOS. 
Multitasking (the ability to run several programs simultaneously), 
high-speed networking (sharing files and resources between PCs), 
and support for larger memory and disks are sorely missed by 
many PC CADD users. АП are features that users of workstation 
and minicomputer CADD systems have enjoyed for years. 

These limitations exist despite the fact that Intel's 80386 cen- 
tral processing unit (CPU) chip finally has delivered to PCs a 
raw computing speed comparable to workstations and minicom- 
puters. But the CPU chip is only a small component of a com- 
puter system. The most important difference today between PCs 
and more powerful workstations is not the hardware at all, but 
the operating system. А computer's operating system controls 
its basic user interface, memory management, communications, 
and disk and peripheral resources. Unfortunately, the MS-DOS 
operating system has not kept pace with the dramatic improve- 
ments in CPU performance, and it often fails to use fully the 
power of the hardware on which it runs. This is a particularly 
vexing problem within high-end PC-based CADD systems, where 
the mismatch between MS-DOS and the hardware is most 
exaggerated. 

The 80386 chip of high-end PCs, for example, supports multi- 
tasking, but MS-DOS isn't equipped to take advantage of it. 
Although the chip can address (talk to) 4 trillion bytes of mem- 
ory, MS-DOS knows how to address only 640,000 bytes. These 
and other limitations have constrained the ability of PC CADD 
developers to improve the functionality and sophistication of 
their software. In many ways, using an 80386-based CADD sys- 
tem equipped with MS-DOS is analogous to driving a race car 
stuck in second gear. 


\ rchitects clearly аге fond of low-cost PC-based CADD 


OS/2: The next generation 


On April 2, 1987, IBM introduced its Personal System/2 prod- 
uct line and with it a new operating system known as OS/2, 
designed to eliminate many of the constraints of MS-DOS. 

Like MS-DOS, OS/2 was developed by Microsoft Corp. and 
is licensed to IBM and other PC manufacturers. OS/2 Version 
1.0 for IBM’s PS/2 family began shipping in December 1987 and 
is available for some IBM-compatible PCs. 

OS/2 introduces multitasking to the PC world and increases 
addressable memory to 16 million bytes. OS/2 also provides 
interprocess communication tools, which allow two programs 
running simultaneously to exchange data with each other. A key 
part of OS/2 Version 1.1, which has yet to be shipped, is the 
Presentation Manager, a graphic user interface providing a con- 
sistent front end to software applications, much like the Apple 


Mr. Sanders is director of computer services for Leason Pomeroy 
Associates, a planning, architecture, and interior design firm with 
offices in Los Angeles and Orange County, Calif. 


Macintosh. Users will still be able to run the vast majority of 
existing MS-DOS applications under the new operating system 
via a “compatibility box.” 

Ironically, OS/2 is an operating system designed for the Intel 
80286 CPU chip, introduced back in 1982. Although the more 
powerful 80386 chip has been available for three years, OS/2 is 
tuned to run on PCs equipped with its older sibling. 


The UNIX alternative 


For firms that require more sophisticated applications and oper- 
ating systems hardware, UNIX has provided an alternative to 
MS-DOS. In multitasking UNIX environments, users can plot 
one drawing and work on another at the same time, or run 
spreadsheet and word processor software simultaneously. 

Most low-end UNIX workstations, such as Apollo Computer’s 
DN3000 and DN4000 families or Sun Microsystem’s recently intro- 
duced 386i, allow users to run both UNIX and MS-DOS appli- 
cations at the same time. Moving to UNIX, like OS/2, does not 
necessarily mean abandoning popular MS-DOS programs. 

Unlike MS-DOS and OS/2, UNIX is not constrained by an 
arbitrary limit of physical memory. UNIX was designed as a por- 
table operating system and runs not only on 80286- and 80386- 
based PCs but also on workstations from Sun, Apollo, Hewlett 
Packard, DEC, Silicon Graphics, and Next. IBM supports a ver- 
sion for the RT, and Apple supports a version for the Macintosh 
II. A version of UNIX has been developed even for Cray super- 
computers. From a development standpoint, software vendors 
enjoy UNIX because it simplifies the task of porting their soft- 
ware to different machines. 

Unlike MS-DOS and OS/2, UNIX can be tuned for different 
hardware. As a result, while UNIX and OS/2 run about the same 
speed on older, 80286-based PCs, UNIX runs significantly faster 
than OS/2 on newer, 80386-based PCs. UNIX is able to take 
advantage of additional computing power; OS/2 cannot. 

Despite its advantages in performance and flexibility, the rel- 
atively small number of low-cost UNIX software applications 
(compared with MS-DOS) has inhibited most architects from 
implementing UNIX in their offices. UNIX systems also have 
lacked third-party reseller channels so common in the PC world. 

A handful of PC software developers are porting their soft- 
ware to UNIX platforms. Autocad and Versacad, for example, 
both run on Sun and Apollo workstations, although neither will 
support UNIX running of 80286 or 80386 PCs. Still, UNIX 
workstations that cannot also run MS-DOS applications do not 
yet provide a wide selection of affordable software. 

UNIX was developed by AT&T programmers in the 1970s and 
originally was intended for internal use and not for public dis- 
tribution. Designed as an efficient development environment for 
programmers, its command-driven user interface is terse and often 
cryptic. As a standard, it historically has lacked a graphic window 
system (allowing each software application to be displayed in 
its own window on the screen), networking and file-sharing 
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protocols, and a standard user interface. Indeed, most UNIX 
vendors have developed proprietary enhancements to the basic 
UNIX operating system to provide these. 

Fortunately, several standards have emerged in the UNIX world 
over the past year. X-Windows, developed at MIT, is the de facto 
window system in the UNIX world and is supported, or will be 
supported, by virtually all UNIX vendors. Sun Microsystem’s Net- 
work File System (NFS) protocols also have emerged as a stand- 
ard to assure connectivity and transparent file sharing across a 
network of workstations—in other words, providing each user 
access to all files on the network as if they were on the user's 
own machine. Sharing information between people and, therefore, 
between machines is a key requirement of architects, one that 
most PC-based CADD systems fail to meet. (Sneakernet— 
transporting files via floppy disk by human beings wearing 
sneakers— is still the most popular networking standard in the 
PC world.) 

The remaining missing ingredient of UNIX is a standard graphic 
user interface of the kind provided by the OS/2 Presentation 
Manager and the Apple Macintosh. Last March, Sun and AT&T 
jointly announced the development of Open Look, a proposal 
for a standard UNIX user interface. Other alternatives include 
DEC's DECWindows and the Presentation Manager running on 
top of X-Windows. Whatever emerges as the standard, it will 
help UNIX by providing a consistent look and feel to applica- 
tions and alleviating its reputation for unfriendliness. 

One reason for the growing popularity of the UNIX operating 
system is its availability on a wide variety of computers. Although 
UNIX is owned by AT&T, the operating system is licensed to 
many third parties. The image of UNIX “openness,” however, was 
clouded earlier this year by the alliance of AT&T and Sun 
Microsystems, the leading manufacturer of UNIX workstations. 
The relationship between the two firms, always good, grew closer 
when AT&T agreed to purchase up to 25 percent of Sun. AT&T 
also agreed to license Sun's SPARC CPU chip for use in its own 
computers and announced more restrictive UNIX licensing 
policies. 

Many of Sun's competitors, most notably Apollo Computer 
and Hewlett Packard, have objected to this alliance, fearing that 
UNIX will be enhanced for the SPARC hardware and that Sun 
will be given an unfair early lead on implementing new versions 
of UNIX on its machines. 

Partly as reaction to this partnership, seven computer man- 
ufacturers— including IBM , DEC, Hewlett Packard, and Apollo — 
formed the Open Software Foundation (OSF). Its stated purpose 
is to define a single standard to which all UNIX vendors would 
have equal access. Although the initial reaction of both AT&T 
and Sun to the formation of OSF was hostile, both sides since 
have adopted a more conciliatory tone. Standardization remains 
one of UNIX's biggest stumbling blocks to wider acceptance. 


The Apple alternative 


What about Apple Computer? The company's loyal enthusiasts 
would argue that the Macintosh and its Multifinder operating 
system is a legitimate alternative to UNIX and OS/2. Indeed, 
the graphic interface of the Macintosh has taught a lesson to 
the rest of the computer industry about the value and profitability 
of user friendliness. 

Although it certainly compares favorably with both UNIX and 
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comparison in terms of performance, functionality, and flexibil- 
ity. Multifinder does not provide multitasking, despite Apple's 
claim to the contrary. Its operating system allows users to switch 
between applications, but only two can be running simultaneously — 
the active foreground task with which the user interacts, and a 
single, nongraphic background application, normally used for 
printing or plotting. When a user switches to a different appli- 
cation, the currently running application stops. This is not true 
of multitasking, which allows users to run various programs 
simultaneously. 

Significantly, Apple must confront the same painful upgrade 
dilemma that IBM faced last year in its introduction of OS/2. 
When IBM and Microsoft unveiled OS/2, they acknowledged 
that the new operating system would run only on machines 
equipped with 80286 and 80386 processors and would not run 
on older PCs, PC XTs, and clones. The absence of a clear 
upgrade path for low-end PC users invited them to look not only 
at IBM's new PS/2 machines but also at other kinds of alter- 
natives currently on the market. 

Apple now faces this same challenge with the Macintosh. The 
original Mac, Mac 512, Mac Plus, and Mac SE simply will not 
be able to run future versions of Apple's Multifinder that com- 
pete with the functionality of OS/2 and UNIX. Moving forward 
with new operating systems will mean abandoning compatibility 
with more than 2 million Macintoshes. IBM already has taken 
that painful step. Apple has yet to do so, but it must in order to 
keep up with OS/2 and UNIX. 


Life after MS-DOS 


The lack of multitasking, transparent file sharing, larger mem- 
ory, and a standard user interface in PC CADD environments 
has put up roadblocks for software developers and users. Archi- 
tects frustrated by the limitations of MS-DOS should investigate 
OS/2 and UNIX CADD applications as they become available. 
After all, it is not the operating systems themselves that will 
directly benefit architects but rather the software systems that 
can use the operating systems’ power. 

Many architects in small offices may lack the need or desire 
for a powerful operating system like UNIX or OS/2. For them, 
MS-DOS is and will remain a viable operating system. Indeed, 
users of IBM PCs, PC XTs, and their compatibles, as well as 
buyers of IBM's PS/2 Models 25 and 30, have no choice. But 
for most CADD applications (which are among the most com- 
plex operations running on PCs today) a more robust operating 
system legitimately is required. 

Users who don't need to squeeze performance out of their 
systems, but who desire a standard user interface and better soft- 
ware selection, should consider OS/2 and the Presentation Man- 
ager. UNIX, on the other hand, is a more portable, higher- 
performance operating system. Although still lacking a standard 
user interface, UNIX runs on a wider variety of machines and 
ultimately provides more flexibility and freedom of choice 
than OS/2. 

Both operating systems require more memory, disk resources, 
and management overhead than MS-DOS. Architects with 
PC-based CADD systems will have to weigh the advantages of 
multitasking, increased memory, networking, and standard user 
interfaces versus their increased cost. In most cases, for archi- 


tects seriously committed to office automation, the advantages 
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Everyone 1s 
capable of greatness 
if given the right tools. 
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VersaCAD/Macintosh Edition gives you the production drafting power of the CAD standard, 
rated tops by the toughest reviewers in the business. And the value continues with a bill of 
materials, database, user customization and other enhancements for fast productivity. 
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Dimensions leads the field by providing the 3D tools for conceptual design, analysis, modifi- 
cation and presentation. With its high-precision database, you can create a true 3D model in 
up to 8 simultaneous views, then use color shading to display your design in its best light. 


While a pencil and paper may 
be all you need to start an idea, 
exploring and refining it into some- 
thing great takes a lot of effort. 

A computer will help, but profes- 
sional CAD programs can be con- 
fusing. Until now. 

With the combination of 
VersaCAD and Dimensions 3D on 
today’s powerful Macintosh com- 
puter, drafting and design are 
integrated as never before. 

Both programs take full ad- 
vantage of the intuitive Macintosh 
interface. And with a direct trans- 
lator between the two, your designs 
can be moved back and forth with 
ease. Take a floorplan from 
VersaCAD and quickly extrude it 
into a full-color Dimensions ren- 
dering. Or design your model in 
Dimensions and automatically 
extract orthographic views to create 
VersaCAD working drawings. 

Whichever way you prefer to 
work, the VersaCAD/Dimensions 
combination has the simplicity to 
get you started fast and gives you 
the power to do your best. 

For more information on how 
you can achieve greatness, call 
(714) 960-7720 today. 


Visual Information, Inc., (818) 918-8834 


VERSACAD 


EDITION 


Versacad Corporation, (714) 960-7720 
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It pays to look high and low 
for your liability protection. 


No professional liability 
insurer offers you a broader 

MAXIMUM LIMIT i 

range of coverage choices 
кае иза, than the CNA Insurance 

Companies and Victor O. 

Schinnerer & Company, Inc. 

These choices give you greate 

control over your insurance 

costs by letting you more 
precisely match your cover- 
age to your needs. 

The chart shows two ex- 
amples ofthe flexibility you 
have with CNA coverage 
offered through Victor O. 
Schinnerer & Company, Inc. 
СМА5 flexibility accommo- 
dates all sizes of firms by pro- 
viding the lowest deductible 
$ 5,000,000 of $2,000, minimum liability 

| limits as low as $100,000 апа 
maximum liability limits as 
high as $15 million. 

$ 3,000009 The stability of the CNA/ 

| Schinnerer program is un- 

surpassed. We've offered cov- 

EERE IRN ы есир ыс ыз Am erage to architects and engi- 

LE. C ae eS Mr Sum neers continuously since 

1957.* Your future stability 

can be assured by our finan- 

$ 10,000 cial strength and by CNA's A 

financial rating from the A.M 

MINIMUM Best Company. 

DEDUCTIBLE We also offer extensive 
loss prevention seminars, 
newsletters and other guide- 
lines to help you minimize 
claims. But, if one should 
arise, we maintain claims 
offices throughout the count 
to help you. 

Look high and low. You 
won't find a better quality 

те ВИ professional liability progra 

Homestead than ours. To learn more, 

(Turner) have your independent agen 

(Ra E MCO) Ins. contact Schinnerer. 


$15,000,000 


DPIC "CNA/Schinnerer is proud to have 
Evanston Insurance Со. earned the commendation of the 
(Shand Morahan) AIA and NSPE/PEPP. 


Imperial 


2,500 (Sheehan) 


2,000 


| 


| Source: AIA Liability Committee 1988 Survey. NSPE/PEPP Professional Liability Committee 1988 Survey. 


VictorO 
— —— Underwriting Manager Chicago, (312) 565-2424 
Innerer Two Wisconsin Circle New York, (212) 344-1000 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815-7003 San Francisco, (415) 495-3444 


& Company. Inc. (301) 961-9800, Telex 892340 For All the Commitments You Make” 


Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, one of the CNA Insurance Companies. 


TECHNICAL TIPS 


Challenges of Cleaning Stone 


The first thing any architect should know 
about the technically complex subject of 
cleaning stone is that architects without 
training in the field are well advised to 
consult a knowledgeable building conser- 
vator or preservation architect. Inappro- 
priate cleaning can lead to serious stone 
deterioration. 

Determining whether the stone to be 
treated is actually dirty or just weathered 
is of primary importance. If the stone is 
weathered, then a portion of the surface 
will have to be removed to make it look 
“like new.” For instance, some light- 
colored, rough-surfaced granites take on 
a warmer, yellow to brown color after long 
exposure. The warmer tones are caused 
by oxidation of the iron minerals in the 
surface, and cleaning with the recom- 
mended fluoride-based solution may result 
in an unacceptable appearance. 

If the stone is dirty, then determine 
whether the dirt and pollutants are harm- 
ing the stone. Many attempts to make older 
buildings look new have only accelerated 
deterioration. 

When stone is being cleaned, the mate- 
rial that bonds the grains together and its 
reaction to the method of cleaning is often 
more important than the mineral grains 
themselves. Once the bonding material is 
broken down—by washing, chemical treat- 
ment, air abrasion, or a combination of 
these — the stone will begin to disintegrate. 

Sandstone consists primarily of quartz 
grains of moderate to small dimension (0.1 
mm or less). It also may contain siliceous 
minerals—such as feldspar, clays, and 
micas—and small but appreciable amounts 
of carbonates, iron oxide, and other amor- 
phous oxides such as silica and alumina. 

Most sandstones are chemically neutral 
or very weakly acidic and therefore don't 
react with acid air pollutants, which tend 
to generate crusts on calcareous stone. 
But strong acid can leach out the min- 
erals, thereby weakening the stone and 
affecting its color. 

Because sandstone is porous, deposits 
tend to penetrate some distance below 
the surface and are difficult to remove. 
Generally the deposits consist of hydro- 
carbon combustion, fly ash, clay, soot, bird 
and other animal droppings, moss, and 
lichens. In order to reach the deposits it 
is often necessary to use a diluted deter- 
gent solution, allowing it to soak into the 
sandstone and then washing it off. If the 


stone is of good quality, stubborn depos- 
its can be removed with a stiff bristle brush 
or high-pressure water or both. 

Calcareous stone, including such stones 
as marble, travertine, calcareous sandstone, 
limestone, and tufa, is alkaline and tends 
to be slightly soluble in water and very 
porous. Liquid solutions penetrate into the 
interior through pores, channels, and min- 
ute intergranular crevices. 

Polluted air may produce on calcareous 
stone a crust of gypsum (calcium sulfate 
dihydrate). Over time, dirt and soot become 
incorporated into the crust. The least 
destructive method of cleaning these stones 
is a soft mist of water for 24 hours or 
more, followed by a low-pressure wash. 
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This limestone building in Bath, England, 
shows the effects of plain water cleaning on 


years of accumulated soot and grime. 


Efflorescent deposits result from salt- 
laden water passing through stone or 
adjacent masonry. As the water evaporates, 
it leaves the dissolved minerals. Alkali car- 
bonates and sulfates are readily soluble 
in water. When dissolving away efflores- 
cence, take care to prevent salts from soak- 
ing back into the stone. It’s best to wipe 
the efflorescence away using no more water 
than necessary. 

Efflorescence, while easy to clean, is 
not always a simple problem. If the source 
of the water or mineral infiltration is not 
found and corrected, the efflorescence will 
return and the cleaning will have to be 
repeated as additional deposits appear. Fur- 
thermore, efflorescence may well be an 
indication of stone decay. Some minerals 
cause certain types of stone to decay. 

Calcium carbonate or calcium sulfate 
streaking is caused by water percolating 
through mortar, cement, or concrete. To 
remove this efflorescence, gel containing 
complexing (chelating) agents for calcium 
is applied to the streaked areas. The 


agents draw the calcium into the gel 
through molecular reactions. The gel must 
be removed before the chemical action 
penetrates the stone. Any residue can be 
removed with a fine abrasive pumice. 

Granites and slates are composed of 
quartz, one or more of the feldspars, and 
micaceous minerals with or without pla- 
gioclase minerals. This composition makes 
the granites and slates relatively nonpo- 
rous and nonreactive. They are hard and 
take a high polish. 

Soiling of granites, particularly polished 
granite, is usually superficial and easily 
removed with a stiff bristle brush and a 
detergent solution. For more resistant 
stains, a fluoride-based solution can be 
used. Fluoride solutions shouldn't be used 
on polished granite, however, since they 
will etch the surface. Even on rusticated 
or rough-textured surfaces, fluoride solu- 
tions require careful monitoring since they 
tend to attack mortar and cement, erod- 
ing them and impregnating them with sol- 
uble salts. 

The common methods of cleaning stone 
may be divided into four categories: wash- 
ing, chemical treatment, air abrasives, and 
steam and mechanical cleaning. 

Washing. Washing is often the simplest 
and least destructive means of cleaning a 
stone surface. Low-pressure water spray 
is good for cleaning limestone and mar- 
ble and can effectively clean sandstone 
when preceded by a thorough soaking with 
diluted detergent solution. 

Simply a gentle spray of water for sev- 
eral hours can remove a good deal of dirt 
and grime. The water must be clean and 
free of metallic impurities, particularly iron 
and salts, which can migrate into the stone 
and cause subsequent decay. Low-pressure 
spray cleaning is the least expensive 
method of cleaning large stone surfaces, 
particularly limestone. The work should 
proceed from the top down. Any spraying 
should be regulated to prevent oversatura- 
tion of the stonework. 

Oversaturation is best avoided, as it can 
cause problems in adjoining materials, for 
example, rot in floor and roof timbers or 
deterioration of plaster interiors. The quan- 
tity of water must be kept to a minimum 
also to reduce runoff, which should be 
channeled quickly away from the work 
area, possibly by means of temporary 
gutters and drains. Much of the dirt will 
be washed away simply by spraying, but 
it may be necessary to scrub heavier 
deposits off. In that case, workers using 
nonferrous, fine-bristle brushes should be 
careful not to overwork the stone. 
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Any time water is used on masonry, the 
work must be done in warm weather, 
months before there is danger of frost. 
Otherwise, water may penetrate the stone, 
freeze, and cause the stone to crack and 
spall. 

High-pressure water cleaning can act 
like a putty knife scooping off dirt in a 
single pass. It has the added advantage of 
requiring less water over a prescribed area 
than the low-pressure method, and it is 
less likely to saturate the stone. The stone 
must be able to withstand the pressure, 
however. Adjacent areas, such as windows, 
also must be protected. 

There is little agreement among com- 
panies specializing in cleaning as to pres- 
sure settings. Architects can minimize the 
potential of damage by specifying sample 
cleaning of test areas. Such tests will help 
determine whether moderate settings of 
200 to 600 psi will be sufficient or whether 
higher pressures of 600 to 1,800 psi are 
necessary. Cleaning buildings using the 
higher pressures will require careful and 
constant supervision to avoid pitting or 
loosening of the stonework , which should 
be part of the specifications. 

Don't mistake industrial cleaning for 
stone or masonry cleaning. Industrial 
cleaners use water pressures of up to 15,000 


psi. That kind of pressure could do a great 
deal of damage to a stone building. 

Chemicals. Chemicals are often added 
to water spray to hasten the removal of 
dirt, but this method carries the risk of 
considerable damage to the stonework. 
There are many chemical cleaners that 
promise to solve all your problems, and 
their claims are particularly confusing for 
an architect who doesn't regularly use 
cleansing chemicals. 

Not having to use water saturation or 
air abrasion makes chemical cleaning 
attractive. But chemicals can leave a dam- 
aging residue. Also, it is difficult to get 
manufacturers, suppliers, or appliers to 
guarantee that all the residue will be 
removed once the stone is cleaned. Under 
the careful control and guidance of an 
expert, however, some chemicals can be 
used successfully with minimal damage. 

Hydrofluoric acid, applied in a diluted 
form, has been useful in cleaning sandstone 
and unpolished granite. But if every trace 
of the acid isn't washed away, unsightly 
stains will appear. Hydrofluoric acid will 
also etch glass, marble, polished granite, 
and paving. Because it’s a strong acid, 
workers must be protected from burns. 

Tributyl tin oxide will effectively remove 
lichens and moss without damaging the 
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Calculators 


Now at a new low price! 


stone. Although some lichens attack stone 
and others leave unsightly white patches, 
many lichens and mosses aren't as harm- 
ful to stone as once thought. The prob- 
lems they cause are associated with the 
dirt and water they trap, keeping the stone 
damp when it otherwise would be dry. 

Chemical soap diluted in white spirit 
will remove stubborn dirt from alabaster. 
But the cleaning must be done by an 
expert so as not to damage the alabaster. 

Masons often use hydrochloric acid 
(muriatic acid) to remove cement splashes 
and lime encrustations. But the acid can 
cause serious damage unless it is thor- 
oughly washed off. It is not wise to use 
either sulfuric acid or hydrochloric acid 
in general stone cleaning. 

Poultices can be used in small areas 
where the problems are so difficult that 
normal cleaning would cause damage to 
the stone or the adjacent surfaces. A poul- 
tice is formed by mixing a cleaning agent 
with an inert substance (such as Fuller's 
earth or whiting) and plastering it onto 
stone to draw out the stain. The poultice 
typically is formulated to remove a spe- 
cific stain from a specific type of stone. 

Air abrasives. Because air abrasive 
techiques result in rapid and dramatic 
cleaning, they have been oversold for the 


PHONE ORDERS: MasterCard/VISA accepted. Call 1-800-334-0095. 


Aluminum doors clad in brass or 
stainless steel 


Now you can design monumental entrances at 
an affordable price! Brite Vue narrow, medium or wide stile 
aluminum doors are clad in brass or stainless steel with satin 
or mirror polished finish... entrances of exceptional beauty 
and structural integrity. 


Write or call today. Costs are lower than you think. 


Brite Vue Glass Systems, Inc. 
1021 Walnut Ave., Pomona, California 91766, (714) 628-5557, 
So. Calif. (800) 344-4554, No. Calif. (800) 445-5525, 
Outside Calif. (800) 423-1885, Telex 757808 FAX (714) 628-5345 


Thomas Jefferson Building, Washington, D.C. 
Designer, Glazing Contractor: Capitol City Glass Co., Inc. 


MAIL ORDERS:Subtract 2% of your total when you pay by cash or check. Send a 
money order, certified check or business/personal check (bus./per. checks take 10 days 
to clear). Enclose your street address for UPS shipping and if different, your P.O. Box 
for paid invoice. N.C. residents add 5% tax. Mail to Surveyors Supply Co., P.O. Box 809, 
Apex, N.C. 27502. 


SHIPPING: $5.00 shipping charge per order. Sales are final. Defects are replaced free 
for 30 days. Offer expires 12/31/88 


Authorized Dealer For 


SURV/ ESET AUTOCAD 


SURVEYORS SUPPLY (CO. 


Hwy. 64 at Salem St. * Apex, М.С. 27502 • 1-800-334-0095 


past two decades. Contractors were 
tempted to use higher pressures and 
coarser abrasives to achieve more dramatic 
effects, to the detriment of many build- 
ings. As a result, abrasive cleaning has 
generally fallen into disrepute. However, 
using small units, low pressures, and fine 
abrasives, contractors can achieve good 
results with minimal damage to the stone. 
Small units and fine abrasives—such as 
air pencils and aluminum oxide— aren't 
practical over large surfaces but are use- 
ful in detail work and in combination with 
other cleaning methods. 

A thorough specification includes the 
grit of the abrasive, the gun type, and the 
air pressure. It also requires that a sam- 
ple section be cleaned as a reference for 
acceptible workmanship. 

Once work has begun, regular spot 
checks of pressure will help ensure con- 
sistency. Pressures approaching 40 psi are 
at the upper limit, and in many cases lower 
pressures are recommended. A sensible 
time schedule is helpful for alleviating the 
contractor's temptation to hurry the work. 

Dust from the abrasive and from the 
stone, particulary sandstone, is a constant 
problem. Adjacent materials, such as glass, 
brick, and terra-cotta, can be masked off 
to prevent damage. The dust often 


obscures the operator's vision, making con- 
sistency close to impossible. Scaffolds must 
be tightly enclosed to protect the public 
and the operator, who must also be sup- 
plied with protective equipment and cloth- 
ing. Once the air abrasive work is com- 
pleted, common good practice is to rinse 
the surface with clean water using a low- 
pressure water lance with a fan jet. 
Steam and mechanical cleaning. A 
steam kettle was the traditional tool for 
removing layers of limewash from deeply 
recessed carving. But steam cleaning fell 
into disuse because it often left a residue 
of caustic soda and because simpler meth- 
ods were developed. Today, steam is sel- 
dom used except as a support method. 
Most mechanical cleaning methods actu- 
ally redress the stone, removing the top 
surface layer. Even mechanical cleaning 
using a flexible carborundum disc leaves 
scour marks that have to be finished by 
hand rubbing, thus removing even more 
of the stone's surface. Mechanical clean- 


ing is a method used only as a last resort. 


For smoother cleaning 


* [t is wise to undertake a complete sur- 
vey of each stone surface, noting its type 
and condition. Is the stone's surface hard 


or crumbling? Is it polished or tooled? 
Has it been cleaned before? Note the 
stone's exposure and the delicacy of any 
carving, as well as how deeply the carv- 
ings are undercut. Look carefully at how 
the stones are joined. In what condition 
is the mortar? Also, record the surround- 
ing surfaces and consider what kind of 
protection they will need. A photo survey 
is perhaps the best method for making a 
record of this kind. 
* Because both wet and dry cleaning can 
interfere with other trades working nearby, 
and vice versa, the architect should help 
the contractor in coordinating the work. 
To this end, evaluate the time needed to 
complete each piece of work. For instance, 
if joints have to be repointed, allow time 
for the mortar to set before scheduling 
the cleaning. Good scheduling and coor- 
dination will minimize the number of 
unpleasant surprises. 
* Coordination of work also is important 
to avoid impedance of public access and 
interference with services. Careful plan- 
ning should be given to location of scaf- 
folding and protection of adjacent areas. 
— TIMOTHY B. McDONALD 


Preservation architect Valerie Sivinski con- 
tributed to this article. 
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FLUFF CORD TILE Constructed of rubber-fabric strips 
made from recycled heavy-duty truck and bus tires. 


DESIGNER TILE Same quality and construction as Fluff 
Cord Tile except each tile has new modernistic design. 


Write For Free Brochure & Samples: 


TRAFFIC TILE Made of 100% continuous filament nylon 
fibers permanently fused to a cord-reinforced rubber. 


P.O. Box 7038 • Akron, Ohio 44306 • 216/773-7651 
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For nearly 
three decades, 
companies 
have drawn 
on Houston 
Instrument. 


Now it’s 
your turn. 


Houston Instrument, PRIORITY RESPONSE, and 
SCAN-CAD are trademarks of AMETEK, Inc. 


Select a Houston Instrument™ 
plotter, and you’re not only opting 
for the best price/performance on 
the market—you’re choosing ап 
industry leader with a proven track 
record. For nearly 30 years, 
companies have relied on HI for 
quality products, reliable service, 
and attractive prices. 

Take HI's sleek new DMP-60 
Series plotters—they're designed to 
impress even the most demanding 
CAD professional. Industry experts 
agree: 

"Houston Instrument's DMP-61 
delivers a remarkable combination of 
high speed, gorgeous plots, and 
very competitive 
price" Editor's Choice 

Dec. 22, 1987 

HT's commitment to solid, 
innovative products is underlined 
by designed-in versatility. The 
SCAN-CAD™ option lets a 
DMP-60 Series plotter double as 
a scanner. The Multi-Pen accessory 
speeds colorful, complex drawings. 
And HT's one megabyte buffer board 
lets the DMP-60 Series plot several 
originals—without tying up your 
computer. 

Proven performance, proven 
value—that's HI plotters. Flexible. 
Fast. Accurate. Software compatible. 
Reliable. And backed by HI’s 
PRIORITY RESPONSE" customer 
support programs which include 
overnight product-replacement 
service, leasing, and warranty 
coverage. 

АП this from an industry leader 
that companies have drawn on for 
nearly three decades— Houston 
Instrument. 

Now it's your turn. Begin by 
calling 1-800-444-3425 or 
512-835-0900 or writing Houston 
Instrument, 8500 Cameron Road, 
Austin, Texas 78753. 
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WOOD FLOORS... 
Classical Beauty And Performance 


Wood floors now occupy center stage in today's interior 
design concepts. 


With countless designs, patterns and species to select from, 
wood floors allow you to make the ultimate decor statement. 


For all you want to know about hardwood flooring call the 
industry leader... Hoboken Wood Floors! 


hobokeri e, 


We're all you need to know. 
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Aiitomation 


The Reason You Must Attend 
Whether you design, engineer, man- 
age or build, you need the right auto- 
mation tools to maintain your com- 
petitive edge. 


computer-aided 


New For 1988... 


e Enhancement Center 
For AutoCAD* Users 


• Microstation Mall 
Featuring Intergraph 
Plus 25 Developers 


Call 800-873-ЕХРО 


(9 to 5 EST) 


EDGE 


The AEC EXPO Show helps power your business with new 
technologies in graphics & marketing, business manage- 


ment, maintenance & operations, system integration,and more. 


It’s not just CAD. It’s everything you need to build your automation 


edge. Interact with the experts during three days of Conference 


“Super Sessions.” They'll tell you how to use and inte- 


grate the latest AEC technologies. Get super-practical advice. Debate current 
trends with your peers. Discover proven-successful strategies for implement- 
ing ideas that work-right away...ideas like high-tech marketing, advanced 3-D 
CAD, total business management, and networking. Free Show Tickets & Prod- 


uct Catalog Call for free show tickets, conference 


programs, and a preview of the latest auto- 198 8 


mation systems. Just a glimpse of the thousands of The Show & Conference 


v 
automation solutions you'll find when you attend the 7 


AEC EXPO. 


Javits Convention Center - New York City - December 6-8, 1988 


for Architects & Engineers 


AEC EXPO is not affiliated with the A/E/C Systems show or its sponsors AEC EXPO is a service mark of Expoconsul International, Inc. “The Enhancement Center 
for AutoCAD Users is not sponsored by or affiliated with Autodesk, Inc. (Images courtesy of Russo« Sonder. Architects P C. and CUH2A) 


At one time, it was a shoe factory ог a roller rink. 
Now, your job is to turn it into an elegant workplace for 
35 corporate lawyers. 


Haws drinking fountains and water coolers, used as ren- 
ovation tools, can help make the job a sparkling success. 


With Haws, you have your choice of over 100 models, 
which means you can always find styles and finishes that 
complement your renovation, w ithout tearing down the 
integrity of the buildings original design. 


Select Art Deco-inspired fountains of rich bronze; 
gracefully sculptured fountains of stainless 
steel; or the dramatic, thoroughly modern 
look of our innovative “hands-off” sensor- 
operated water coolers. 


Find out more about how Haws can help 
you turn a neglected masterwork from the 
past into a handsome masterpiece for the 
future. Contact your Haws representative, 
see Sweets section 15455, or phone the 
Sweets BUYLINE? 


| Haws И 


THE EXCITEMENT IS BUILDING 


Model 3352 A E = Model 
Available in a choice of X а У "үү HWCFSRF 
finishes, this striking A smooth, 
fountain will uncluttered 


lend an air of design ideal 
sophistication 
and classic beauty 


to any setting. 


for renovated 
lobbies, ballways, 
and 
atriums. 


Model HWDFS8 
All-stainless steel construction 

means this cooler will provide 

years of reliable service and » 
easy maintenance. 4 


Model HCBF7HO 
One of our exclu- 
sive “hands-off” 


Model 1116 ` 
Designed in Hi 


Polish Bronze witi " Haws Drinking Faucet Company sensor-operated 
a brown and cream swirl poly- PO. Box 1999 Berkeley, CA 94701 electric water | 
marble receptor tbis fountain will 415/525-5801, Telex: 336358 coolers, offering the К 
add warmth and charm to апу Haws AG/Kirchberg/Bern, Switzerland ultimate in barrier-free” 


restored interior convenien 
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Verdigris Finish 

Brass Smith Inc., a Denver-based innova- 
tor in decorative architectural metals and 
finishes, announces a new natural- 
weathered-look patina finish in the popu- 
lar, greenish-blue verdigris for its line of 
decorative railings and fixtures. 

The decorative railing finish (right) cre- 
ates the look of aged copper. The com- 
pany offers the verdigris finish on fittings, 
railings, and a variety of fixtures. 

Brass Smith Inc. 
Circle 400 on information card 


Mission Style Lantern Beam Pendant 

A solid brass Mission style chandelier 
(below) is available in seven finishes: 
antique, polished unlacquered or lacquered 
brass, brushed brass, polished copper, 
japanned copper, or polished nickel. The 
lantern shade is available in caramel, white, 
green, blue, or pink-colored art glass. The 
UL-listed fixture is six inches wide and 18 
inches long. The company manufactures 
turn-of-the-century light fixtures, selling 
more than 100 styles of brass fixtures for 
commercial and residential building res- 
toration, and remodeling projects. 
Rejuvenation Lamp & Fixture Company 
Circle 402 on information card 


Contemporary Secretaire 

Inspired by Frank Lloyd Wright's Fall- 
ingwater and by 18th-century secretaire 
bookcases, designer Todd Granzow has 
fashioned his Secretaire (left) to follow 
the function, if not form, of the historical 
antecedents. The pronounced cantilever 
is balanced by a graceful vertical pier, and 
the rich earth tones of the piece invoke 
Wright's designs. The exterior is of mirror- 
image matching burled sequoia inlaid with 
white holly to resemble polished marble. 
A close-door angled bookcase on the right 
is countered by open bookshelves on the 
left side. 

The interior of solid zebrawood lined in 
soft doeskin was built to resemble a Chi- 
nese box, with hidden compartments and 
secret doors. Even the doeskin writing sur- 
face is concealed when not in use. On 
the left, the case opens laterally to reveal 
the writing surface, and to the right a fall- 
front opens onto three burl drawers with 
tiny holly pulls that float in a space ear- 
marked for documents. These are lined 
with zebrawood. The secretaire measures 
43x28x80 inches. 

Karl Mann Associates 

Circle 401 on information card 
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Lighting 
Today, windows are a bigger part of architectural design than ever before. 
That's because design is a bigger part of windows. 


Kawneers window line includes both Thermal and Non-The 
Vertically and horizontally pivoted. Inswinging and outswinging 
hinged, fixed and high performance windows. Kawneer has th 
opportunities. To open mind 


And Kawneer windows are 
b oOo much higher. 


e way to tomorro 


The Designer's Element 


ASHINGTON, D.C. 
VENTION CENTER 
February 23-25, 


LI - 
R کت جوز‎ с=с 


For full technical description, tracing details and specifications. 
contact your Kawneer representative or write to: Kawneer Company, Inc., 
Department C, Technology Park-Atlanta, 555 Guthridge Court, Norcross, GA 30092. 
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Geometric Table 

Michael R. Burm, a Canadian architect, 
has won first prize in Directional Inc.’s 
design competition with a glass-topped Pyr- 
amid table (above), which mixes geomet- 
ric forms in a sleek combination that gives 
it a futuristic look. A pyramid-shaped base 
pierces through a clear glass top to pro- 
vide a cantilevered effect. The design is 
counterbalanced by a leather-covered cyl- 
inder, which extends from the base on a 
stainless steel arm. 

Directional Inc. 

Circle 403 on information card 


Revolving Doors 


WUE 


canopy or in the floor. 


Write or call today for complete information. 


Brite Vue Glass Systems, Inc. 
1021 Walnut Ave., Pomona, California 91766, (714) 628-5557, 
So. Calif. (800) 344-4554, No. Calif. (800) 445-5525, 
Outside Calif. (800) 423-1885, Telex 757808 FAX (714) 628-5345 


Windwood Center, Virginia Beach, Virginia 


Brite Vue revolving doors form luxurious appear- 
ing entrances and deliver smooth, efficient performance year 
after year. Three or four wing models are available. Door 
wings and enclosures are fabricated in aluminum, stainless 
steel, architectural bronze or brass with satin or mirror 
polished finish. Speed control can be mounted in overhead 


Radon-Detecting System 

The Pico-Rad system for detecting radon 
in both air and water by the Packard 
Instrument Co. is designed for high-volume 
radon testing laboratories. The system 
includes detectors for measuring radon 
in air, a Tri-Carb 1900 CA liquid scintilla- 
tion analyzer, specialized application soft- 
ware, a laboratory quality assurance 
program, and liquid scintillation cocktails 
for eluting and counting air and water sam- 
ples. Processing of air and water samples 
requires only a one-step elution, followed 
by automatic counting and analysis. The 


Tri-Carb analyzer’s sample changer allows 
unattended operation. Summary reports 
and letters are printed for individual cus- 
tomers on the test site. Disposable detec- 
tors need only 24 to 48 hours’ exposure 
rather than the three to seven days required 
by other methods. The detectors are mois- 
ture independent, and no additional cali- 
bration curve calculations are required 
for automatic analysis. The method for 
air sampling has been tested to agree 
within 3 percent of the EPA values in pro- 
ficiency tests. 

Packard Instrument Company 

Circle 404 on information card 


Arris System and Compatible Case Goods 
The Arris wood panel system, designed 
by Rich Tompson for the Alma Desk Co., 
consists of panel-mounted and freestand- 
ing components that support both private 
and open-landscape office space. The mod- 
ular case goods supporting the system 
include work surfaces, pedestals, and ver- 
tical storage units. Features of the Arris 
system include “nonhanded” panel-to-panel 
connections. A steel channel that can be 
reconfigured later with the removal of only 
two screws per panel facilitates changes 
to the workstation. The system also fea- 
tures acoustically sound panels incorpo- 
rating powerways, receivers, wire 
management, and lighting. Space for com- 
puters and additional equipment is accom- 
modated. Work surfaces can be specified 
continued on page 158 


Architect: Williams, Tazewell & Cooke * Glazing Contractor: PPG Industries 


For high-performance plotting 
insist on 


ComstoCc Plotter Media 


= High-performance media for pen and electrostatic plotters 

W Papers, vellums and films 

W Available in the sheet and roll sizes you need 

Your best ideas deserve the best plot. Make sure the quality of 
your work carries all the way through . . 
from your first plot to your final copies. Stock up on COMSTOC 
Plotter Media now at your K&E Dealer. For the Dealer nearest you, 
phone (201) 625-9005. 


. from start to finish . . . 


The tradition of excellence continues 


[кар] Keuffel & Esser Company 


Box 800, Ford Road, Rockaway, NJ 07866 


_ SMOK-CHEK 


Bet your 
life on if 


ixson’s Smok-Cheks 

provide patients an 

automatic defense in 
the event of a fire emergency. 
Combining a smoke detector 
with electromagnetic door 
controls, the Smok-Cheks 
hold the door open under 
normal conditions, but auto- 
matically close it in event 
of fire. 


Rixson's Smok-Chek: effi- 
cient, reliable just when you 
need it most. From the pioneer 
and leader in smoke-actuated 
door control. 


DUI 


9100 West Belmont Ave. 
Franklin Park, IL 60131 
312/671-5670 


(Can.) Ltd. 43 Racine Rd. 
Rexdale, Ontario M9W 224 
416/743-6216 


A Mark IV Industries Company 
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Quick! Name at least five good 
reasons why architectural 
professionals are AIA members. 


We meet our We produce the 
members’ finest in professional 
€ changing needs. © publications. 
Professional programs help you to keep pace ARCHITECTURE magazine, incorpo- 
with: productivity improvement, project rating Architectural Technology, is the 
budgeting and management, building tech- only publication you'll need for the 


nology and business opportunities—to 
help you and your company. 


latest news in design, technology, and 
practice. 


We provide vital 


We have specialized e information. 


e programs. 


AIA members serve on more 
than 50 committees— which 
range from design, housing, : 
computers to education, industry, ' 

government—to initiate action ^ 
on issues important to you. 


AIA membership gives you access 
to information services, like: doc- 
ument services, technical and 
practice aids and library refer- 
ence services. 


The American 


Institute of 
Architects. 
We want you 
— to belong. 
пе i ш For more good reasons, clip and send 
€ association coupon today—or call (202) 626-7393. 
"AIA" after your name represents Name 
more than a recognized standard i 
of architectural excellence— it nai 
represents a national network. Гат a Registered 


With over 51,000 rnembers, the Architect 
AIA shapes the architectural 


profession. 


d Telephone 


The American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
4 Washington, D.C. 20006 


The American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 626-7393 
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with laminate tops contrasted by a solid 
wood edge detail. Wood veneer finishes 
include a light or medium oak, black wal- 
nut, mahogany on walnut, and medium 
mahogany. The Arris system is the win- 
ner of a 1986 Roscoe award. 

The Alma Desk Company 

Circle 405 on information card 


Slip-Resistant Flooring 

Mebac slip-resistant metal surfaces (above) 
have aluminum oxide grit particles bonded 
with molten metal to a metal substrate. 
This surface has a high coefficient 

of friction to provide traction when wet 
or coated with oil. The flooring is sug- 
gested wherever people walk or stand on 
metal, such as on ramps, work platforms, 
trench covers, vault covers, and bridge 
sidewalks. The UL-listed surface can be 
applied after metal fabrication, avoiding 
the chance of damage to the surface dur- 
ing the fabrication process. 

IKG Industries 

Circle 406 on information card 


Glass Fiber Wall and Ceiling Panels 
Glasbord glass fiber reinforced plastic pan- 
els are designed to resist stains, scratches, 
moisture, rot, rust, and mildew. The 
embossed surface panels are suggested for 
interior, high-traffic, high-use public areas. 
They are USDA-accepted and meet FDA 
requirements. A Fire-X model is also 
UL classified and FM-approved, with a 
Class 1 fire rating. Both panels are fabri- 
cated to remain unaffected by temperature 
extremes. They require no painting and 
they come in eight colors, with custom 
colors available. 

Kemlite Company 

Circle 407 on information card 


Door for Clean Room Applications 

The Ultra Clean Sliding Door, Model 221, 
for clean rooms features noncorrosive, 
abrasion-resistant materials and an airtight 
seal. Constructed of seamless stainless steel 
panels, glass fiber, or ABS plastic, it has 
a view panel with flush glazing. Polyure- 
thane air infiltration seals resist abrasion 
and outgassing and are attached to all four 
sides of the door panel to form a contin- 
uous seal with no exposed fasteners. An 
eight-inch, low-profile, self-supporting, 
industrial-duty header is designed to reduce 
header-to-ceiling height requirements and 
uses a heavy-duty ball-bearing track and 
wheel system. The door has electro/ 
pneumatic operation, with the option for 
an explosion-proof system. 

Horton Automatics 

Circle 408 on information card 


hi | A (d I a | ] ° | 
j Now you can reduce 

your exposure to risk and 

liability and still achieve 

the streamlined exterior 

aesthetics of structural 

silicone glazing. 

Introducing the Duratec 
Structural Spacer Glazing 
System from Spectrum 
Glass Products. A simple but 
innovative solution to the 
specific problems of glazing 
without outside stops. 

The Duratec system features specially designed insu- 
lating glass which is mechanically fastened without exposed 
stops, fasteners or field-applied structural sealants. Standard 
window wall and curtain wall packages for low- to mid-rise 


construction are available right now. 


For complete details, call or write Spectrum Glass 
Products, PO. Box 408, Clinton, North Carolina 28328. (919) 


592-7101. Telex: 910 380 9098. Duratec 


Structural Spacer Glazing 


Cam Action Closer 

The Dorma TS 93 Series door closer 
(above) has a cam and roller mechanism 
designed to make it easier to open doors 
than with closers with rack and pinion 
engineering. Other benefits include an 
adjustable back check and a hold-back 
capability. The TS 93 has a compact, nar- 
row closer and track arm assembly. 
Dorma Door Controls Inc. 

Circle 409 on information card 


Vehicle Turntable 
A low-profile (four inches or less) vehicle 
turntable used for trucks and other vehi- 
cles to facilitate unloading and to position 
vehicles for front-first street entry is avail- 
able from Hovair Systems Inc. 

continued on page 160 
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of redwood. 


Address 
City 


Telephone 


Free folio of literature for 
architects illustrates the 
beauty and performance 


1 California Redwood Association 
405 Enfrente Drive, Suite 200 
Novato, CA 94948 


Redwood 


Specifier’s File 


Grades and Uses 
Properties and Uses 
Redwood Homes 
Architectural Guide 
Landscape Guide 
Exterior Finishes 
Interior Finishes 
Rooftop Decks 


State Zip 


Miller Redwood Company 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
Redwood Empire, Inc. 
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Made of fabricated steel, the structure’s 
low-profile design and low ground-pressure 
requirements enable it to be installed on 
a mezzanine or on floors where it would 
be difficult to fit other types of turntables. 
The turntable is designed to float on a 
thin film of air. Such frictionless movement 
allows the turntable to be rotated by hand 
for loads up to 20 tons. Power-driven units 
are also available. Other applications for 
the product include jig rotation, parts 
assembly, rotation of theater stages, and 
revolving displays for merchandising. 
Hovair Systems Inc. 
Circle 410 on information card 


Projection Screens 

Artisan Series screens are available in five 
standard hand-rubbed hardwood finishes, 
four contemporary plastic laminates, and 
various custom finishes. Three Artisan case 
styles coordinate with rectilinear, radius, 
or traditional furnishings. The screens can 
be hung from the wall or ceiling and are 
either motorized or manually operated. 
They can also be formatted for audiovi- 
sual or large-screen video presentations. 
Draper Shade & Screen Company 

Circle 411 on information card 


Wood Window 

The City Lites series of wood windows, 
(above) offers etched glass patterns in com- 
bination cathedral and double 20-inch-wide 


лока 
Spectrum 


Spectrums wide array of high performance glass products 
could be instrumental to resolving your fenestration problems. 

Select Thermopane* insulating glass with neutral Janusite* 
coating to enhance thermal performance, but retain the aesthe- 
tics of uncoated glass. Or choose from 34 varieties of Vari-Tran* 
solar control glass, ranging from bright and shiny to dark and 
subdued. Coatings include Antique Silver, Sterling Silver, Sapphire 


Blue and Burnished Bronze. 


Design spandrels with glasses which closely match the ap- 
pearance of vision areas. Or band the building subtly or in a bold 


expression of color. 


For further details on the complete array, call or write 
Spectrum Glass Products, P.O. Box 408, Clinton, NC 28328. 


(919)592-7101.Telex: 910 380 9098. 


SPECTRUM 


casement units. Several interior trim styles 
are available. Exterior trim comes in white, 
adobe, desert tan, or aluminum clad. Other 
series of window and door styles available 
are tilt and direct-set half-circle wood win- 
dows, hinged wood and hinged steel patio 
doors, and entrance doors and side lights. 
The etched glass is energy-efficient, insu- 
lated or triple-insulated glazing. 

Weather Shield Manufacturing Inc. 
Circle 412 on information card 


Make Tile and Hardwood Floors 
Feel as Warm as They Look 


ood and Tile floors are warm and inviting 

to the eye, but cold to the touch. You can 
change that by installing radiant floor heating from 
Wirsbo. The system is simple. Warmed water is 
circulated through a network of specialized plastic 
tubing beneath your tile, hardwood, or carpet floor. 
It's an easy system to install, compatible with any heat 
source, and more energy efficient than nearly all other 
heating methods. So make the part of your design 
your clients touch most as warm as it looks. Specify 
Wirsbo Radiant Floor Heating. 


үү help you design the most efficient 
radiant heating system on your current or 
next heating need. Find out all the benefits of Radiant 
floor heating. Call or write: 


Wirsbo Company 

1026 East Riverside Blvd. 
Rockford, IL 61111 

(815) 282-1141 


Automatic Shut-off Gas Valve 
A California state-approved and certified, 
earthquake-activated gas shut-off valve acti- 
vates when triggered by the seismic shud- 
ders of an earthquake of 5.4 or higher on 
the Richter scale. Leaking gas lines are a 
leading cause of fires and explosions fol- 
lowing an earthquake. 
The valves are installed between a gas 
meter and the structure it services; they 
are constructed to withstand wide temper- 
ature fluctuations, the impact of falling 
debris, and uneven torque pressures. The 
valves are sensitive to the shocks of an 
earthquake but are designed not to become 
activated by the movement of trains or 
trucks. In case of a fire, the valves can 
be activated by a strong kick or solid jolt 
to shut off the gas line. Available with a 
lifetime warranty, the product is suggested 
for both commercial and residential 
applications. 
Quake Master 
Circle 413 on information card 


Floor Design Kit 
The Spec 1 flooring design kit has an array 
of one-inch-square vinyl chips in 29 col- 
ors and a special grid board and features 
strips !4, 5, and one inch wide to help 
specifiers simulate a variety of floor cov- 
ering color combinations and patterns. 
Flexco Company 
Circle 414 on information card 
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WIRSBO 


To keep your roof 


rom coming 
Oto pieces. 


We'd like to assume something for a 

minute. You put a roof over your head so 

ou can stay dry. And warm. (Or cool, 

a those of you in more tropical climates.) 

Now, if a roof is going to do all 
this, it has to be put together with all the 
right pieces. In all the right places. By all 
the right people. 

Introducing the Stevens Hi-Tuff 
Plus™ Total Roofing System. 

Hi-Tuff Plus is a fully- 
integrated roofing system. 

We ened with the mem- 
brane itself. (45 mils of white 
scrim-reinforced Hypalon *) 

We included the most popular 

insulations. (100% 
reread, UI изен The 
as ge я 
іп fighting high winds. fasteners. (Stainless 
steel and ceramic 
‚ coated.) And the 
_ roof-edge fascia. 
(In a variety of metals 
and colors.) 
And that’s not 
all, folks. 

Once we got 
all the right pieces 
together, we 
made sure 
only ds best 
applicators 
would be 

allowed 


WARRANTY 


(XX x^ 
А 
X 


OO 0» 


(XX X 


apart, 


to put 
them 
together. 
So we pick- 
ed our most 
experienced 
contractors and 
made them author- 
ized Hi-Tuff Plus 
applicators. 2 
They, in tum, make ҸӘ 
sure your roof meets “% 
our inspectors tough 
standards. For at least 15 years. 

We'll back it into the 
21st century. 

O.K., so a 15-year warran- 
ty's nothing new in the roofing 
business. What is new is what it 
Covers. 

Our warranty doesn't 
just cover the membrane. It covers the 
insulation. The fasteners and plates. The 
adhesives. The fascia. And the workman- 
ship. In short, every part of 
the system. Even against 
winds up to 70 m.p.h. 

And if, within 
15 years, your roof 
leaks, we'll fix it. 
Period. Our Sweets 
brochure can tell 

ou more. Ask for it at 
-800-848-4400, ext. 163. 


All insulation is 
UL labeled. 


Corrosion-resistant 
fasteners. What goes 
down won't come up. 


Our 15-year, 70 m.p.h. 
warranty covers all 
system components. 


©) 1988 JPS Elastomerics Corp., Roofing Systems Division, 
395 Pleasant Street, Northampton, MA 01060 


WITH LIGHTWEIGHT - 
CULTURED STONE® YOU CAN 
ACHIEVE THE BEAUTY OF 
NATURAL STONE AT 
A FRACTION OF THE COST. 


d 


From tbe Cobblestone Collection: Buff Cobblestone, one of over 40 color and texture choices. 


When your clients want the look, feel and durability of 
natural stone but cost or weight is a problem, consider 
Cultured Stone? Its light weight allows for fast and 
easy installation with no additional foundations or 
wall ties required. 


п listed in Sweet's: 04430/STU 

m meets Building Code Specs. 

и warranted 

п cost effective — no additional foundations or wall ties required 
= UL Listed — noncombustible 


Call or write today for your free Architectural Catalog 
including: color All Products Brochure, Spec Data, Manu 
Spec and dealer information. (800) 225-7462. In Calif: 
(800) 445-9877. P. O. Box 270, Dept. 267, Napa, CA 94559. 


PHI TUPED STONE 


Health Care Chair 

Kinetics's patient chair (above) has a 
split-back detail to provide comfort to the 
user and ease of handling and cleaning, 
as well as a swing-away arm in combina- 
tion with a cantilevered front for easier 
patient transfer. More than 20 different 
models are available, including a high- or 
low-back, split-back, fixed and swing arm, 
and sled base or four legs to the floor. 
Kinetics Furniture Inc. 

Circle 415 on information card 


Window Control 

An electronic remote control system from 
Velux-America features a compact key- 
board the size of a conventional light 
switch panel that opens and closes the 
window, controls sunscreening accessories, 
and has an electronic rain sensor that auto- 
matically closes the window when rainfall 
occurs. The modular ES system can be 
linked with several other systems through 
an optional master keyboard with separate 
keyboards still available for individual win- 
dows. There is no limit to the number of 
ES systems that can be connected to a 
master control. This is useful in multiple- 
unit installations such as commercial 
offices. An optional rechargeable battery 
backup unit keeps the system in operation 
in the event of a power failure. 
Velux-America Inc. 

Circle 416 on informaton card 


Facility Management System 
A new facility management system (FMS) 
by Johnson Controls is geared toward 
mid-sized buildings that do not need the 
full support of the standard JC/FMS yet 
have special needs requiring a higher level 
of control than that provided by small-scale 
Digital Workstations. Johnson Controls sug- 
gests the company's Logical Option sys- 
tem for schools, hospital and health care 
facilities, retail complexes, and small office 
buildings. 

The Logical Option system is designed 
to lower building operation costs by mon- 


ан RoE ллы ФЕ 


HEWI 


A comprehensive range: 

Door Hardware, Railing Systems, 
Cabinet Hardware, Bathroom Acces- 
sories. 

A range of high quality nylon items 
that allows versatility in combination 
and individuality of expression. Plea- 
sant to the touch, wear resistant, co- 
lored throughout. All items are avail- 
able in 13 colors. 


НЕМИ, INC. 
т Pearl Court - Allendale, N.J. 07401 


HEWI Canada Ltd. 
170 Esna Park Drive, Unit 14 
Markham, Ontario L3R 1E3 
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The Board of Trustees of Clemson University 


is Pleased to Announce a National 


TWO-STAGE 
DESIGN COMPETITION 


for a 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 
the Finalists of the First Stage will Share 


$100,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


and the Winner of the 
Second Stage will be Awarded a 


DESIGN COMMISSION 


The Clemson Performing Arts 
Competition is a two-stage competition 
opened to professionals holding 
architectural or engineering licensure, 
or teams headed by such professionals. 
Registrations with the fee of 
U.S. $75.00 must be postmarked no 
later than Monday the 16th of 
January, 1989. Checks, money orders 
or bank drafts must be made payable, 
in U.S. dollars, to: 

Clemson PAC Competition 
The Moorman Hoüse 
H5 North Palmetto Blvd. 
Clemson University 
Clemson, South Carolina 29634-5951 
First stage submissions, limited 
to three boards will be due Friday, 
Mareh 31, 1989. The winners 
of the first stage will be announced 
on April 7, 1989. Requests for 
additional information should 
be sent to the above address, 
or telephone 803-656-2010. 


Circle 167 on information card 
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itoring and controlling lights, boilers, chill- 
ers, and air handlers. Operating software 
further helps reduce overall hardware and 
software costs. Building control and man- 
agement occurs through a communications 
link to networked Johnson Controls digi- 
tal systems controllers (DSC) in the field. 
Because control capabilities are distributed 
to each component in the DSC network, 
functions continue even if the communi- 
cations link between the program system 
and the DSC is broken. 

Johnson Controls 

Circle 417 on information card 


Modular Furniture 

Estro, the newest in Gunlocke’s series of 
Geva modular case goods for the office, 
features maple or cherry wood components 
that can be assembled, reconfigured, or 
enlarged to meet changing work-space 
requirements. Various components include 
work surfaces, modesty panels, vertical 
storage units, pedestals, and credenza 
assemblies. Enhancements to the line are 
wardrobes, storage units with shelves, lat- 
eral files, and bookcases. Various tables 
that can be used as conference tables or 
as desks are also available. An important 
detail to the line is an extruded edge 
(above) that is located on work surfaces 
and plinths. Made of black polyvinyl, the 
edging on work surfaces is accented with 
bead molding of jet black, scarlet, or shell 
gray. 

The Gunlocke Company 

Circle 418 on information card 


Mortar and Joint System 

The Mortar Mates S/G Color Pac system 
is a grouting, mortar color, and expansion 
joint system that contrasts or complements 
the color of mortar joint wall surfaces. 
Standard and custom-matched colors can 
be delivered. Each S/G Color Pac is pack- 
aged and controlled by volume and weight 
to color one bag of standard mortar. Tech- 

continued on page 166 


The new surface 
anodized cant match. _ 


What you see here is a brand new building material. Commcoat™ year after year. With far less weathering, fading or staining than 


Flurodize® Coil. anodized. 
The remarkable finish is made by bonding a Flurodize coating Nor does its color vary from panel to panel. Or crack when 
to our finest aluminum substrate, right in our rolling mill. sharply bent. 
Commcoat looks a lot like anodized aluminum. Only better. To get your hands on some, call any of these distributors: 
And it comes in seven exciting colors. (Extrusions, too.) Petersen Aluminum Corporation, Wrisco Industries or Idéal Métal 
For a price no higher than Inc. Laminated panels are produced 
anodized. COMMONWEALTH by Alucobond Technologies. 
But the difference is, Commcoat Or call us at 1 (800) 556-1234, Ext. 174. 
Flurodize Coil keeps on looking good ALUMINUM In California, 1 (800) 441-2345, Ext. 174. 


Commcoat is a trademark of Commonwealth Aluminum Corp. Flurodize is a registered trademark of DeSoto, Inc 
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Randolf Tower / Chicago, Illinois 
White terra cotta surface is shown 
partially cleaned 


Restoration 
Cleaners 


Loosen 

And Wash Away 
Dust, Dirt, 
Carbon, Algae 
and Mold from 
Masonry. 


To restore the original appearance of your 
masonry building, turn to Sure Klean*. 
Offering over 20 specially formulated 
restoration products for cleaning tile, 
terrazzo, brick, marble, stone, terra cotta 
and most other masonry surfaces. 


Requiring only a simple cold water rinse, 
Sure Klean* Restoration Cleaners 

are easy to apply. Safer to the surface, 
more efficient and cost-effective than 
sandblasting or steam cleaning. 


Á»SUREKLEAN»- Restoration Cleaners 


make the dirtiest masonry buildings look like 
new again. 


ا 


ProSoCo, Inc. 
Chemicals for Construction 


P.O. Box 171677, Kansas City, KS 66117 
Stone Mountain, GA/South Plainfield, NJ 


913/281-2700 


Circle 171 on information card 


Products from page 164 

nical product information sheets are in- 
cluded with each kit. 

The Burns & Russell Company 

Circle 419 on information card 


Geometrically Styled Lounge Furniture 
The Eastside Lounge Collection by Sottsass 
Associati, part of the KnollStudio division 
product line, includes a lounge chair, setee, 
and sofa, as well as a complementary Cen- 
tral Park table. 

The collection (below), designed in 1983, 
features combinations of geometric forms 
—squares, rectangles, triangles— designed 
to give the furniture a visually rectangu- 
lar, architectural feel. Each upholstered 
piece can be covered with a mix of three 
different textiles or leathers. As textures 
and contrasting colors are mixed, the char- 
acter of the furniture changes—from bright 
and contemporary to subdued and tradi- 
tional. 

Arm, seat, back, and head cushions on 
the chairs are of molded polyurethane 
foam in three different densities. The 
exposed frame is a brazed tubular steel 
structure in a high-gloss metallic gray fin- 
ish with clear lacquer for protection. 

The marble base of the table comes in 
dark earth red with deep green veins and 
patterns or in antique white with dense 
gray veins. 

Knoll International Inc. 
Circle 420 on information card 


CREDITS 


Union Station Redevelopment, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (page 68). Preservation arch- 
itect (Union Station Redevelopment 
Corp.): Harry Weese & Associates. Arch- 
itect and planner (Union Station Venture 
Inc.): Benjamin Thompson & Associates, 
Cambridge, Mass. Principal: Benjamin 
Thompson, FAIA. Partner in charge: 
Phil Loheed, AIA. Senior associate: John 
Shank. Design associates: Diana Tracey, 
AIA; Fred Groff. Interior design: Tess 
Heder, Cammie Henderson, Weston Wright, 
Michael Dobler, Cyril Hunter, Bill Roe, 
Art Vento, Helena Korpela. Graphic 
illustration: Nick Thompson. Construc- 
tion coordinator: Vern Patterson. USV 
construction manager: Essex Construc- 
tion Corp. USV mechanical, plumbing, 
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Jothing Rates Like The Епкаѕопіс" System For Sound Control Between Floors. 


Enkasonic matting magically 
huts off even romping, stomping 
npact noise. 

Thatunique ability has been veri- 
ed in the testing of numerous floor 
ystems by the Ceramic Tile Institute. 


MSS тү), 


A floor that floats on Enkasonic matting protects the people below 
from the noise of those above. See Sweets 13081/BAS. 


Enkasonic exceeds both STC 
ma С ratings of 50, whether with 
eramic tile, wood, marble, vinyl, 
r carpeting. 

It works like this: Your finished 
оог floats on а 3-dimensional geo- 
natrix of nylon that creates a natural 


Г Akzo Industrial Systems Company 


sound barrier of air. So unlike hard 
floor supports, Enkasonic doesn't trans- 
mit impact sound to the room below. 
And airborne sound is shut off, too. 

So don't be misled by those who 
claim their floors are “sound rated.” 
Just ask to see their ПС (impact) ratings. 

Send us thecoupon below or call 
704-258-5050 for a free information 
kit on our easy-to-install engineering 
magic. 


AKZO 


Gaining ground through ingenuity™ 
Clip out and mail to: 


One North Pack Square 
PO.Box7249 Asheville, NC 28802-9990 


DO ISpecify OBuy О Other 
О Г interested in using Enkasonic® for 


O Ihave a current project and anticipate the need for 
= И с ЛӘН 
О Please have а salesperson phone me 


= 


Name: 
Title: 
Company: f 
Address: nd 
= حم‎ 
Phone: AKZO 
L -l 
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A-LOOK EX 


The Lightweight, Flexible, Unbreakable 
Mirror For Exterior Use And Where 


Humidity Is High. 


Indoors and Outdoors, A-LOOK EX supplies the 
reflective beauty of a mirror. You can bend it, cut it 
and hang it. It's ideal for store fronts, eaves, entrance 
areas and signs as well as for any variety of indoor 
applications including spas, bathrooms and other 
areas subject to humidity. The fluoride resin surface 
of A-LOOK EX provides outstanding weatherability 


and resistance to humidity. 


MITSUBISHI KASEI AMERICA INC. (MKA) 
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ALPOLIC 


The Lightweight, Rigid, Bendable 
Composite Material. 


ALPOLIC combines beauty with superior flatness ап 
easy workability. Used for exterior sheathing, displa 
panels, sign boards, and other applications, it resist 
weather and corrosion. Used for interior application 

such as displays, it will enhance the beauty of you 
design: 


ALPOLIC is available in silver, light bronze, dar 
bronze, gold and black anodized and painted in 
range of color‘ 
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have been enjoyed by over а'тїПопереорїе. 


ن 

5 
С. x ‚ Traveling Exfübitions Program, accompanying lectures and symposia’ 
"X 

LL] Would you like-to join them? 


The Golden Age of Ottoman Architecture 
The AIA Honor Awards 
Townscapes of Europe : 
Robert Adam and Kedleston 
Women in American Architecture, 1888-1988, 
Robert Mills, Architect: Designs for Demócracy 
*e. Architectural Drawings of The Old Executive Office, 
Кү $ 7, Building, 1871-1888. ' i ; х 
Building the Octagon 4 
Yemen: A Culture of Builders 
The Architecture of Richard Méfris Hunt 


Participating museums include Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Boston Athenaeum, Anion er Museum; Los Angeles Coane) 
“Museum, Philadelphia Musetnt of Art, “St. Louis Art Museum, 
| Copperaigewitt Museum, and egt. ipu of: Xe Architects. 


W^ 


, eR DEN » 


CANE J 
ln. C. 1 
Tg. 


^ 


, 4 s E { "r , 


PA The Octagon и 

XE A The American Architectural рдо 
1735 New York Avenue, NW ~~ 
Washington? DC.20006- =. p rs 
Call tor informafión: 202-638-3221 Y 


Credits from page 166 

and electrical engineer: John J. Christie 
& Associates. USV mechanical engineer: 
Energy Economics. USV structural engi- 
neers: Ewell W. Finley & Partners, Baskam 
& Jurczyk. USRC construction managers: 
Gilbane Building Co., Sherman R. Smoot 
Co. USRC structural, electrical, and 
mechanical engineer: Tippetts Abbett 
McCarthy & Stratton. USRC acoustic 
engineer: Bolt Beranek & Newman. USRC 


environmental engineers: Sue C. Kaminsky, 


Bregman & Co. USV/USRC general con- 
tractor: Dick Corp. 


Larry’s Diner, Fairfield, Conn. (page 76). 
Architect: Mark P. Finlay Architects Inc., 
Fairfield, Conn. Principal in charge: Mark 


P. Finlay, AIA. Project architect: Rob J. 
DeVore. Project team: Jay L. Valade, Jef- 
frey C. Lesh. Interior design: Mark P. Fin- 
lay Architects Inc. Electrical and 
mechanical engineer: Regis Engineering. 
Structural engineer: DeStephano Associ- 
ates. General contractor: Rizzitelli 
Construction. 


Mountain Valley Spring Co. Corporate 
Headquarters, Hot Springs, Ark. (page 
78). Architect: Taylor Kempkes Architects, 
Hot Springs, Ark. Principals in charge: 
Anthony Taylor, Bob Kempkes. Electrical, 
mechanical, and structural engineer: B&F 
Engineering. Landscape design: Delta 
Landscape. General contractors: Tony 
Usdrowski, Dennis Delaney. Interior 


Specify the Door... 
That Matches the Floor 


When you need floor access that blends beautifully with the surrounding floor 
covering, specify a Type “Т” Bilco floor door. The Type “Т” comes equipped with 
molding strips to receive composition flooring or direct glue-down carpet. 
Manufactured of maintenance-free aluminum, it has specially designed, concealed 
hinges for consistently close tolerance between the cover plate and frame on all sides. 
Bilco. Time tested, performance proven products for your clients. Floor, pit and 
sidewalk doors, basement doors, ceiling doors, automatic fire and explosion vents, 
ladder safety posts, and roof scuttles, see our catalog in Sweet's or send for a copy. 


design: Taylor/Kempkes Architects with 
Marilyn Rice and T. Epley. 


Grant Hoffman Building, 745 Boylston St., 
Boston (page 80). Architect: CBT Childs 
Bertman Tseckares & Casendino Inc., 
Boston. Partner in charge: Richard J. 
Bertman, FAIA. Project manager: James 
McBain. Senior designer: Stan Fink, АТА. 
Job captain: Blair Caple, AIA. Construc- 
tion administration: Edward Stokes. 
Drafters: Charles Bradley, W. Randolph 
Yerzyk. Electrical and mechanical engi- 
neer: Shooshanian Engineering Associates. 
Structural engineer: Souza, True & 
Partners Inc. General contractor: Perini 
Corp. 


Chicago Historical Society Addition and 
Renovation, Chicago (page 82). Architect: 
Holabird & Root, Chicago. Partner in 
charge: John Holabird, FAIA. Design 
partner: Gerald Horn, FAIA. Project 
manager: Walker Johnson. Project archi- 
tect: William Grosche. Project designers: 
Amy Degenhart, Brad Angelini. General 
contractor/construction manager: Pepper 
Construction Co. 


First Bank of Oak Park, Oak Park, Ill. 
(page 84). Architect: Nagle, Hartray & 
Associates Ltd., Chicago. Principals in 
charge: James L. Nagle, FAIA; Dirk W. 
Danker, AIA. Job captain: Beth Alson. 
Interior design: Jeanne Hartnett & Asso- 
ciates. Landscaping: Thornapple Nurser- 
ies Inc. Structural engineer: Beer, Gorski 
& Graff. Masonry contractor: Ceisel 
Masonry Co. General contractors: Joseph 
Construction Co. (exterior), H.W. Todd 
Construction Co. (interior). 


Sandwich City Hall and Opera House, 
Sandwich, Ill. (page 87). Architect: Dixon 
Associates, St. Charles, Ill. Principal in 
charge: Michael A. Dixon, AIA. General 
contractor: Irving Construction Co. 


Exterior Renovation for Tarrant County 
Civil Courts Building, Fort Worth (page 
90). Architect: George С.Т. Woo & Part- 
ners, Dallas. Artist: Richard Haas. Struc- 
tural engineer: Datum Structures Engi- 
neering Inc. General contractor: Ed A. 
Wilson Inc. Synthetic plaster contractor: 
Ray Boyd Construction Systems. Painting 
contractor: American Illusion Inc. 


Tennessee State Capitol Restoration, 
Nashville (page 115). Architects (joint 
venture): Warterfield Goodwin Associates 
Architects, Nashville; Hickerson Fowlkes 
Architects, Nashville. General contractor: 
C.A. Gardner Construction Co. Restora- 
tion crafters: Evergreene Studios, Deco- 
rative Specialists Inc., Allen Kemper. 
Masonry restoration: Wasco Inc. Chande- 
lier design/fabrication: Frank Boesel. Car- 
pet design/specification: Henry Dornsife. 
Mural restoration: Ellen Kennedy. Orna- 


Dont worry 
ma about staying 
B inside the 
lines. 


ECLIPSE? reflective glass from 
Libbey-Owens-Ford gives you incredible 
design freedom. 

The colors are deep and rich. The 
reflectivity subtle. Blue-green. Grey. 
Bronze. And with the reflective coating 
glazed first surface, a distinctive silver. 

There's no need to heat treat in 
most vision applications. Not even when 
the coating is glazed second surface. So 
there's no tempering distortion. ECLIPSE 
reflective lets you create it the way your 
mind's eye sees it. 

Don't be bound by outdated glass 
solutions. 

Color your vision with ECLIPSE9 
reflective glass. 


EC dk 


Reflective Glass 


Libbey 
Owens 
Ford 


A member of the Pilkington Group 


Philadelphia 800-523-0133 (out of state) 
800-331-1910 (in state) 


Chicago 800-999-9753 (out of state) 
800-999-9753 (in state) 


Atlanta 800-438-2330 (out of state) 
404-242-8860 (in state) 


San Francisco — 800-843-8552 (out of state) 
800-247-7764 (in state) 


Circle 179 on information card 


For members about to 
take a trip, here’s 
a going away present. 


Discounts on National Car Rentals daily, 
weekend, weekly and monthly rates. 

Just show your membership card or your 
National discount card. You'll also get guar- 
anteed reservations, simplified car classes, 
and Nationals new Paper-Less Express?" the 
simplest way to rent a car. 

And of course, a stylish GM car like a 
new Chevrolet Beretta. Our only regret is 
that its too big to gift wrap. For reser- 
vations simply call 1-800-CAR-RENT.™ 


3î National CarRental. 
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Recommended For Use On Historic Landmarks 


Conservare. BMC 


Microporosity 
Redefines 
Breathability 


NEW Conservare® Breathable 
Masonry Coating forms an 
attractive microporous film on 
exterior masonry. Microscopic 
pores enable coated surfaces 
to maintain as much as 95% 
moisture vapor transmission. 


95% natural vapor permeability 
redefines the term “breathable” 
for masonry coatings. 


Conservare® BMC protects 
older masonry from acid rain, 
salt spray and offers superior 
resistance to ultra violet light. 
Long term attractive protection 
is assured with BMC. 


Masonry Substrate 
Rain 


FROM THE MAKERS OF 


@DSUREKLEAN> 


ProSoCo, Inc. 
913/281-2700 


Circle 191 on information card 


LIGHTING OUTDOORS 


NAUTICAL 
LIGHTING 


"a 
CNW AREA/SITE 


LIGHTING 


VANDAL 
AREA LIGHTING 


CONCRETE 
BOLLARD 
LIGHTING 


A selection of our outdoor lighting products which reflects 
our attention to detail, design, and function. An unlimited 
selection of custom variations and designs are also available. 


Write on your letterhead for our new catalog. 


KIDDE 

14249 Artesia Blvd. * Р.О. Box 1869 
La Mirada, California 90637-1869 
(714) 994-2700 * FAX 714-994-0522 
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Did you miss valuable information 


offered by advertisers in last month’s 
issue of ARCHITECTURE? 


The manufacturers listed below and on the following page were advertisers in last 
month’s issue who are anxious to provide you with their latest product information 
and literature for your planning needs. To receive this helpful information, just circle 
the appropriate numbers on the adjacent self-addressed, postage-paid response card. 


Adams Rite Manufacturing Co. Choose 
the brand-name exit devices you can count 
on for maximum security, fast delivery, and 
at a cost that won't alarm you. 

Circle No. 16 


American Stair-Glide Corp. PORCH-LIFT 
vertical wheelchair lift is a safe, simple 

solution to architectural barriers. Send for 
a free brochure. Circle No. 110 


Andersen Corp. Custom-sized geometric 
windows are backed by the nation’s larg- 
est window manufacturer. Ask your Ander- 
sen distributor about Flexiframe®. 


Aristocast Originals, Inc. Send today to 
receive our free color catalog and more 
information. Circle No. 62 


ASC Pacific Inc. The real beauty of ASC 
Pacific’s concealed clip roof and wall sys- 
tem is the strength under those famous 
good looks. Send to receive more 
information. Circle No. 24 


AT&T Technologies. Premises Distribution 
System: A single wiring system that meets 
all your client’s needs. Circle No. 80 


Bethlehem Steel. Send for more informa- 
tion on Galvalume Sheet and its many 
applications. Circle No. 78 


Bobrick Washroom Equipment. Tighten 
up your Bobrick specs and close the wash- 
room door to flimsy, unsafe imitations. 
Send today to receive more information. 
Circle No. 98 


Burns & Russell Co. Spectra-Glaze® fac- 
tory glazed concrete wall systems provide 
an extraordinary focus on design flexibil- 
ity plus low initial and life cycle costs. Send 
to receive more information. 

Circle No. 20 


California Redwood Assoc. Natural beauty, 
durability, and stability make it the natu- 

ral choice for creative designs that endure. 
Send for a copy of the Redwood Architec- 
tural Guide today. Circle No. 60 


Chicago Faucet Co. Send for our brochure 
highlighting two collections of our deco- 
rative faucets and fittings for bath, kitchen, 
and bar installations in a 12-page color 
catalog. Circle No. 102 


Commonwealth Aluminum. Commcoat™ 
Flurodize® Coil, the new surface anodized 
can't match. Send for more information 

today. Circle No. 22 


CNA Insurance. Professional Liability 

Insurance: CNA and Victor O. Schinnerer 

& Co. provides limits up to $15 million. 
Circle No. 38 


CNA Insurance. Professional Liability 

Insurance: CNA and Victor O. Schinnerer 

& Co. provides limits up to $15 million. 
Circle No. 42 


Cupples Products. Send for more informa- 
tion on how to put 40 years of experience 
in custom curtain-wall solutions to work 
on your next curtain-wall project. 

Circle No. 72 


EBCO Manufacturing Co. You'll find a full 
line of Oasis Radii Water Coolors and 
fountains— designed to fit your design. 
Send for more information. 

Circle No. 46 


EFCO Corp. Send to receive performance 
specifications regarding the Shadowline™ 
and other EFCO Windows. Circle No. 70 


Forrer Chemical. DryBlock® ... The only 
timeproven integral water-repellent system 
for concrete block and mortars. 

Circle No. 100 


Fry Reglet. When a designer, rich in imag- 
ination, needs a wealth of options— specify 
Fry, and bring added life to your ideas. 
Send for more information. 

Circle No. 44 


General Electric. The new Monogram 
built-in refrigerator has something new 
built in—a dispenser. Send to receive more 
information. Circle No. 12 


For product information and literature from advertisers in this issue of ARCHITECTURE, 
circle the appropriate numbers appearing on the advertisements. 


Georgia-Pacific. Send for complete Dens- 
Glass exposure test results, product infor- 
mation, warranty, samples and a brochure 
outlining Dens-Glass application details 
on a variety of recent projects. 

Circle No. 36 


Grace, W.R. Send for more information 
on Bithuthene— the waterproofing system 
with a proven past. Circle No. 14 


GSA. Architect position opening an- 
nouncement in the National Capitol 
Region. Circle No. 112 


Haws Drinking Faucet Co. Make the great 
outdoors a little more civilized. Send for 
more information on how to incorporate 
the world's most popular drinking fountains 
into outdoor designs. Circle No. 96 


Hewlett-Packard We'll send you 
an original plot and a complete informa- 
tion kit on the new Hewlett-Packard 
Electrostatic Plotter: 406 D.P.I. 

Circle No. 74 


IDD. Now, there's a whole new way to 
design. Dreams". Send today to receive 
more information. Circle No. 84 


Intergraph. Send today to receive more 

information on Intergraph's advanced sys- 
tem for architectural design, presentation 
and production. Circle No. 34 


ISICAD. Design systems for the real world. 
Send today for more information on how 
ISICAD can meet your designing 

requirements. Circle No. 76 


Keuffel & Esser Co. For high-performance 
plotting insist on Comstoc® Plotter Media. 
Send for more information. 

Circle No. 58 


Knoll International. At Knoll, we offer 
everything from systems to seating and 
desks to textiles, and the service that makes 
managing your office a lot easier. Send 
for more information. Circle No. 26 


Lutron. Send today and receive a free 
Guide to Dimming Low Voltage Lighting. 
Circle No. 118 


Monier Roof Tile. Let Monier Roof Tile 

give you a head start. Send for our color- 

ful brochures on our full range of products. 
Circle No. 116 


National Concrete Masonry Assoc. Send 
today to receive complete information on 


the concrete masonry advantage for indus- 


trial buildings. Circle No. 18 

Pella. Send today to receive the current 

literature on new Pella Clad Colors. 
Circle No. 30 


Pennwalt. Specify a KYNAR 500R based 
finish on your next project. In any weather, 
it’s beautiful outside. Circle No. 92 


Plan Hold. Send today to learn more about 
how the VariFile can give you a storage 
system custom-fit to your needs. 

Circle No. 4 


Point Line CADD. Send to receive prod- 
uct literature on Point Line CADD. 
Circle No. 86 


Point Line CADD. Send for the name of 
the nearest dealer. Circle No. 88 


Point Line CADD. Send to receive a cou- 
pon redeemable for a free Architectural 
CADD Symbols Disk with the purchase 
of CADD module. Circle No. 90 


Pozzi Windows. Pozzi offers over 4,000 
windows and doors, each designed to cre- 
ate the special places that people will 
remember. Circle No. 114 


Red Cedar Shingle. Send for your free 

copy of our Architect’s Cedar Library. It 
offers everything you need to know about 
cedar shake and shingles. Circle No. 56 


FRY IS MOLDING 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Responding to new 
trends in architectural 
design, Fry Reglet has 
been developing innova- 
tive architectural mold- 
ings for over twenty 
years. Our aluminum 
products are designed 
to marry form and func- 
tion, creating surpris- 
ingly dramatic results. 

Ҹ Specify Fry — our prod- 
b ^ ucts are molding tech- 
nology. 


—- Look for us in Sweets 
| Catalog 09200/FRY. 


R 


625 S. Palm Ave. * Alhambra, СА 91803 * (818) 289-4744 = Fax (818) 289-0537 
2777 Peterson Place = Norcross, GA 30071 = (404) 441-2337 


Rixson-Firemark. Let a Rixson-Firemark 
floor closer help your door become an 
esthetic statement, as well as a practical 
necessity. Send to receive more 
information. Circle No. 104 


Schlumberger Graphics. Our new 18 Series 
pen plotters have been developed to work 
the way you work. Send to receive more 

information. Circle No. 66 


Sonin Inc. Introducing the new Sonin Elec- 
tronic Distance Measuring Instruments. 
Send for information. Circle No. 28 


Steelcase. Send to receive more informa- 
tion on the Paradigm chair. Circle No. 10 


Sternberg Lanterns. When you consider 

design options, authentic detailing, struc- 
tural performance, illumination selections, 
Sternberg is the outstanding choice! Send 
for our catalog today. Circle No. 32 


United States Gypsum Co. Enduring 
beauty in stucco-looks or textures in a 
spectrum of creative colors. Do it all, once 
and for all with DUROCK Exterior Finish 
Systems. Circle No. 50 


U.S. Aluminum Corp. Send to receive 
more information on our complete line of 
entrance doors and our five year warranty 
against corner construction failure. 
Circle No. 94 


U.S.G. Interiors Inc. Send to receive more 


information on AURATONE Premier Ceil- 
ing Collection. Top acoustical per- 
formance. In styles unique as your 
signature. Circle No. 2 


Versacad. With the combination of 

VersaCAD and Dimensions 3D on today's 
powerful Macintosh computer, drafting and 
design are integrated as never before. Send 
for more information. Circle No. 82 


Vinyl Plastics. Solid vinyl tile floor cover- 
ing and vinyl and rubber wall base provide 
innovative answers to flooring needs. Send 
for a new catalog. Circle No. 40 


Vinyl Plastics Inc. Introducing Series 300 
Vinyl Wall Base and Series 700 Rubber 

Wall Base. They look great from the start 
and stay that way. Circle No. 40 


Von Duprin. Offers a full line of electro- 
magnetic locks for security and safety. 
Send today to learn more about the Smart 
Security Solutions. Circle No. 54 


Western Red Cedar. Let us send you a 
Western Red Cedar Product Information 
and Design Kit. We will include data on 
grades, applications, finishing, and a host 
of use ideas. Circle No. 48 


Wind-2 Research Inc. Send for more infor- 
mation on our fully integrated financial 
management and accounting software 
designed specifically for architects and 
engineers. Circle No. 64 


FRY REGLET. 


DON'T KEEP IT 
TO YOURSELF! 


ORDER 
REPRINTS 


of articles that have appeared in 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Minimum Print Order: 


100 copies 


Call or write for a price quotation: 
(202) 626-7451 


Cynthia Kellar Duck 
1735 New York Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 


t project, let your 
ка сотрапу show you how right 
gas cooling can be. 

Gas. America’s best energy value. 


Circle 187 on information card 


JUST A FEW SIGNS OF OUR 
BUILDING SUCCESS WITH 
DENS-GLASS GYPSUM SHEATHIN 


i 5 commercial architects and contractors. On buildin 
A Lot Of Big Names Have Discovered projects for big names such as Macy's, IBM, Lechner 
The Big Benefits 01 Dens-Glass. Holiday Inns, and Embassy Suites, the dimensional 
——————À — (o stability and resiliency of Dens-Glass has been perfec 
The problems of wind, weather and dampness have fora variety of exterior applications. 
become virtually obsolete with Dens-Glass* gypsum Discover whata lot of astute architects 
sheathing from Georgia-Pacific. This revolutionary and builders already know: Dens-Glass 
gypsum sheathing stands up to job-site weather has- isthe absolute bestat makingthe 
sles and hazards like no other prod uct on the market. problems associated with exterior 
When exposed to weather, ordinary paper-faced sheathing obsolete. It’s a sure 
gypsum sheathing can delaminate, sag and warp, sign of your concern for superior, 
resulting in expensive replacement costs. Dens-Glass, innovative building design-and 
however, is manufactured with unique fiberglass mats that makes you look good 
on the front and back of a water-resistant core. This asasuperior, innovative i И =ч: | 
А design makes it the only building desianer. gypsum sheathing, lef and on Dens Glass ij 
Dens-Glass Gypsum Sheathing ^ Gypsum sheathing panel For completo Dens-glass exposure test results, 
DESCRIPTION: К sss, | dUrable enough to offera ^^ productinformation, warranty, samples anda brochu 
гот апа back. six-month limited warranty outlining Dens-Glass application details on a variety 
SIZES: „әки | againstthe weather's dam- of recent projects, call 1-800-225-6119. In Georgia, call 
APPLICATIONS: aging effects. Andsince 1-404-521-5716. Orwrite: ' " 
MEA | DONS-Glasscontainsno Georgia-Pacific, Dept. Georgia-Pacific 
and other exterior finishes paper, it provides unmatched A-DGP Н РО. Вох 2808, 
RR И vertically. fire resistance as well. " Norcross, Georgia 30091 E 
FIRE RESISTANCE: Because of its unique SUPE rr deeem rie reer S 
see ر‎ M properties, Dens-Glass has PEREN vouiisarasemak andDens Gass 
WARRANTY: become the sheathing of ا ا یر ار ال وک ا‎ 
|_Smonnimtedcommercialwaranty"" | choice for a large number of Georgia Pacific Torts erms, condiionsand imitations 


Circle 189 on information car 
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